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P  R  E FACE 

My  Dear  Nephews, 

You  have  asked  me  to  write  down  a  few 
of  the  many  stories  I  have  related  to  you  during  the 
past  five  years.  I  liave  made  a  beginning  with  the 
following,  which  you  will  find  written  in  the  col- 
loquial manner  in  which  I  related  them.  I  hope 
they  will  prove  as  good  in  the  reading  as  you  say 
they  were  in  the  telling. 

UNCLE    WILLIAM. 
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THE  "  CAROLINE." 

WHEN,  some  day,  you  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the 
guide  will  probably  talk  about  a  vessel  called  the 
"Caroline."  He  will  tell  you  that  she  went  over 
the  centre  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  and  was  dashed  to 


ERRATA. 

I 'age  12,  line  5,  for  Larwence  read  Lawieme. 

Page  69.  line  8.  fur  Captain  in  Militia  read  Captain  of  Militia. 

I'ajje  215,  line  24,  read  "  It  was  almost  the  first  time  '' 


Some  fighting  occurred,  but  it  is  only  that  which 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Niagara 
Falls,  and  between  the  Falls  and  Lake  Erie,  which 
concerns  the  "  Caroline."  Canada  was,  at  that  time, 
relatively,  very  thinly  populated,  Toronto  was 
little  more  than  a  fishing  village.  Distances  were 
great  and  railways  were  unknown.  The  insurrection, 
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WHEN,  some  day,  you  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the 
guide  will  probably  talk  about  a  vessel  called  the 
"Caroline."  He  will  tell  you  that  she  went  over 
the  centre  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks.  He  may  tell  you  also  that  the 
vessel  drew  fourteen  feet  and  went  over  clear,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  depth  of  water  at  the  centre  of 
the  horseshoe  cannot  be  less  than  fourteen  feet. 
If  your  guide  be  an  American  he  will  probably  say 
no  more,  but  a  Canadian  guide  would  go  on  to  tell 
you  an  interesting  and  almost  forgotten  incident  of 
English  and  Canadian  History. 

In  the  year  1837,  before  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  been  wise  enough  to  concede  self- 
government  to  the  Colonies,  much  discontent 
existed  in  Canada,  and  led  to  a  rebellion,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  French  Canadian  named  Papineau. 
Some  fighting  occurred,  but  it  is  only  that  which 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Niagara 
Falls,  and  between  the  Falls  and  Lake  Erie,  which 
concerns  the  "  Caroline."  Canada  was,  at  that  time, 
relatively,  very  thinly  populated,  Toronto  was 
little  more  than  a  fishing  village.  Distances  were 
great  and  railways  were  unknown.  The  insurrection, 
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therefore,  smouldered  for  some  time,  and  found 
many  sympathisers  among  the  Americans  on  the 
borders  between  the  two  countries.  I  daresay  you 
are  aware  that  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  runs  along  the  centre  of  the 
Niagara  River  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario. 
It  consequently  follows  that  islands  in  that  river, 
which  are  nearer  to  the  American  shore  than  to 
Canada,  belong  to  the  United  States,  just  as  islands 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  centre  of  the  river 
belong  to  Canada.  On  one  of  the  islands  on  the 
American  side,  above  the  falls,  and  between  the  falls 
and  Buffalo,  a  number  of  American  "sympathisers," 
or,  as  they  would  now  be  called,  filibusters,  had 
stationed  themselves.  They  had  put  up  some 
pretence  of  earthworks,  and  mounted  one  or  two 
small  cannon,  with  which  they  fired  across  the 
water.  They  had  knocked  holes  with  their  cannon 
balls  in  the  walls  of  buildings  and  farm  houses 
within  range  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  river. 
They  also  aided  the  insurgents  with  supplies  and 
provisions,  and  even  in  a  more  active  and  open 
manner  on  occasion.  To  the  protests  which  Sir 
Alexander  MacNab,  then  Governor,  addressed 
through  the  British  authorities  to  the  American 
Government,  that  Government  replied  that  it  had 
no  knowledge  of  such  proceedings,  that  it  dis- 
countenanced any  such  irritation  offered  to  a 
friendly  state,  that  it  would  make  enquiries  and,  if 
necessary,  take  steps  to  suppress  the  annoyance. 
While,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
was,  what  is  diplomatically  called,  correct,  it  was 
no  secret  that  the  doings  of  the  filibusters  were  very 
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agreeable  to  a  large  number  of  United  States 
citizens.  In  any  case,  whether  because  of  distance 
or  because  they  did  not  wish  to  hurry,  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  lost,  and  the  filibusters  continued  to 
annoy  the  Canadians  without  interference.  Their 
impunity  made  them  more  audacious,  and  they 
presently  began  running  a  small  steamer  carrying 
supplies  and  ammunition  between  Buffalo  and  their 
island.  This  steamer  was  called  the  "Caroline," 
and  became  the  centre  of  an  incident  which  ran  very 
near  creating  a  disturbance  of  magnitude  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  As  soon  as  Sir 
.Alexander  MacNab  had  received  the  American 
disclaimer,  he  determined  to  take  these  filibusters 
in  hand  himself,  and  without  delay.  The  country 
up  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  side  of  the  river  was  now 
partly  pacified.  A  number  of  loyal  farmers, 
trappers,  and  traders,  who  had  suffered  in  the 
disturbances,  or  had  been  injured  by  the  cannonade 
of  the  filibusters,  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Falls,  and  could  be  depended  upon,  irrespective 
of  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  Whether  the 
plan  which  was  adopted  was  conceived  by  Sir 
Alexander  or  by  the  officer  on  the  spot,  I  do  not 
know.  It  was  resolved  to  cut  out  the  "  Caroline," 
and  to  cast  her  loose  in  the  river.  If  that  could  be 
done  the  current  would  inevitably  take  her  over  the 
Falls  to  her  total  destruction.  It  was,  however, 
equally  certain  that  the  island  could  only  be 
approached  by  boats,  and  that  any  boat  smashed 
or  upset  by  the  enemy's  fire  would  as  inevitably 
follow  the  current  and  disappear  over  the  Falls  ;  so 
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would  any  wounded  man,  or  any  man  upset  out 
of  a  boat,  wounded  or  sound.  Plainly,  therefore, 
the  expedition  was  unusually  hazardous.  The  cur- 
rent and  the  Falls  were  circumstances  in  favour  of 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  chances  of  war  in  resisting 
the  landing  of  boats.  A  single  cannon  shot  smash- 
ing a  boat  might  settle  the  success  of  the  expedition. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  if  the  blow  were  struck 
at  all,  to  strike  hard  and  silently.  It  was  decided  to 
make  the  attempt  by  night,  and  that  the  boats  should 
be  manned  by  volunteers.  The  oars  were  to  be 
muffled,  and  no  light  shown  nor  word  spoken. 
They  were  to  take  all  advantage  of  their  local 
knowledge  of  the  current  of  the  river,  drop  down 
upon  the  island,  board  the  "Caroline,"  put  any 
Americans  on  her  on  shore,  then  tow  her  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  river,  set  her  on  fire,  and  let  her 
go. 

These  brave  volunteers  carried  out  their  in- 
structions carefully  and  silently.  They  dropped 
down  the  current  with  scarcely  a  sound.  The  night 
was  dark,  the  filibusters  were  not  in  the  least  on  the 
alert,  no  alarm  was  given.  The  "Caroline"  was 
found  moored  to  a  temporary  landing  stage,  close 
in  under  the  shadow  of  the  island.  She  was 
immediately  boarded  by  the  boats'  crews,  anybody 
on  board  was  scuttled  out  of  her,  and  the  moorings 
were  cut  loose.  The  boats  then  pulled  off,  towing 
her  into  the  centre  of  the  river,  while  two  or  three 
men  left  on  board  set  her  safely  on  fire  in  several 
places.  Finally,  after  taking  their  men  off,  they  cast 
the  vessel  loose  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  heading 
straight  for  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  The  flames 
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spread  and  lighted  up  the  shores  as  she  approached 
the  edge.  An  old  Canadian,  who  spoke  of  it  to  me, 
said  she  went  over  looking  like  a  "pyramid  of  fire." 

When  you  have  seen  the  Falls,  it  will  not 
surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  fire  was  extinguished 
in  an  instant  as  the  ship  plunged  into  the  river 
below,  nor  will  it  seem  strange  that,  carried  down 
bodily  by  the  Fall,  she  was  smashed  and  broken 
into  fragments  among  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  deep  below  the  pool.  One  of  the  charred 
and  broken  splinters  of  the  "Caroline,"  tossed  up 
on  the  rocks,  was  picked  up  by  your  grandfather, 
and  is  now  in  my  box  of  curiosities.  Your  grand- 
father was  visiting  Niagara  three  or  four  weeks  after 
the  occurrence  narrated.  From  him  I  learned  the 
main  features  of  the  story,  and  also  a  short  supple- 
ment which  you  may  like  to  hear. 

Some  little  time  after  this  affair,  which  roused 
considerable  and  rather  heated  comment  in  America, 
Sir  Alexander  MacNab  proceeded  to  spend  a 
holiday,  by  a  tour  in  the  United  States.  How  it 
came  about,  whether  for  his  protection  from  an 
excited  populace,  or  in  what  other  manner,  your 
grandfather  never  informed  me,  but  Governor 
MacNab  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  an 
angry  controversy  arose  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  consequence.  The  Americans  asserted 
that  a  boy  had  been  left  on  the  "Caroline"  and 
had  gone  over  the  Falls.  The  boy  afterwards 
turned  up  at  Buffalo.  Recriminations  of  an  angry 
character  took  place,  but,  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  firm  and  prepared  for  any  consequences, 
and  the  Americans  could  not  fight  to  defend 
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filibustering,  the  end  was  that  Sir  Alexander 
MacNab  was  released,  and  returned  to  Canada. 

The  vast  change  which  has  occurred  since 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  Laurier,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  who  visited  London  at 
the  Queen's  Jubilee,  was  the  son  of  a  French 
Canadian,  who  fought  under  Papineau  as  a  rebel. 

Fifty  years  of  self-government  and  of  good 
government  have  so  changed  Canada  that  the 
incident  of  the  "  Caroline"  is  forgotten,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  Canadians  for  the  Americans  is  now 
as  friendly  as  our  own. 


TABLE    ROCK. 

WHEN  your  grandfather  was  at  Niagara  Falls  in 
1838,  the  river  had  not  cut  back  the  centre  of  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  nearly  so  much  as  it  has  done  now. 
Consequently,  in  1838,  a  great  deal  more  water 
came  round  to  the  Canadian  side.  The  water  now 
gets  intercepted,  and  more  falls  over  the  side  of  the 
Horseshoe,  and,  as  this  process  is  always  going 
on,  so  less  water  keeps  coming  over  to  the 
Canadian  shore.  When  I  was  there  in  1867,  the 
water  on  the  Canadian  side  had  retreated  some  way 
from  the  point  where  Table  Rock  used  to  stand,  and 
when  you  see  it,  no  doubt  it  will  have  retreated 
.further  still.  But,  in  your  grandfather's  time,  the 
water  came  over  Table  Rock,  and  there  was  a  way 
under  the  fall  which  could  be  entered  below  Table 
Rock.  When  I  was  there  no  such  entry  was  at  all 
possible  ;  but  it  was  still  possible,  although  some- 
what dangerous,  to  pass  under  the  American  Fall 
and  to  see  the  green  water  overhead.  The  water, 
in  fact,  as  it  comes  over  the  edge  of  the  Falls,  has 
a  certain  forward  impetus,  and  so  falls  clear  of  the 
face  of  the  rocks.  There  is,  therefore,  a  small 
space  between  the  water  and  the  rock,  and  in  places 
where  any  rough  or  imperfect  ledge  exists  along 
the  face  of  rock,  it  is  just  possible  to  pass  behind 
the  water.  Your  grandfather  tried  it,  accoutred 
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in  waterproofs  and  accompanied  by  a  guide.  He 
said  it  was  a  strange  experience,  and  a  veritable 
cave  of  the  winds  behind  the  Falls.  Any  change, 
moreover,  of  the  wind  outside,  on  the  face  of  the 
Falls,  produced  a  change  inside.  If  a  pressure  of 
wind  came  upon  the  face  of  the  Falls,  the  water 
would  fall  nearer  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the 
intervening  space  be  full  of  spray,  with  splashes  of 
water  on  the  narrow  ledge.  Something  of  this 
kind  probably  happened  while  your  grandfather 
was  stumbling  along  the  ledge,  half  in  darkness, 
and  keeping  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  face  of  the 
rocks.  He  said  the  air  suddenly  became  full  of 
falling  spray,  which  half  blinded  and  half  choked 
him.  The  rocks  were  slippery  underfoot.  He 
seized  hold  of  an  iron  staple  that  had  been  driven 
into  the  rock  at  some  previous  time  to  support  a 
rope,  which  had  since  rotted  away.  He  pulled 
strongly  on  the  staple  to  steady  his  balance,  and  it 
came  out  in  his  hand.  For  a  moment  he  staggered 
and  thought  he  was  lost.  Then  the  spray  again 
cleared,  and  he  saw  the  green  water  like  a  curtain 
overhead,  and  became  aware  that  the  sun  was 
shining  on  it.  Some  faint  light  filtered  through 
the  depth,  even  into  the  cave  of  the  winds. 

You  will  find  among  his  papers  the  certificate 
of  the  guide,  recording  his  passage  into  the  Cave  of 
the  Winds. 


THE  "MAID  OF  THE  MIST." 

ANOTHER  short  story  of  your  grandfather's,  about 
Niagara,  concerned  a  small  steamer  called  the 
"Maid  of  the  Mist,"  which  used  to  run  about  in  the 
Pool  below  the  Falls,  and  to  go  down  the  river 
nearly  to  the  entrance  of  the  Rapids.  She  would 
take  visitors  up  so  near  the  Fall  as  to  frighten  the 
nervous,  and  then  run  away  with  the  current 
toward  the  Rapids.  One  of  the  points  you  are  sure 
to  notice,  when  you  visit  Niagara,  is  the  strange 
sluggishness  of  the  water  below  the  Falls.  When 
you  see  the  enormous  mass  of  water  constantly 
pouring  over  both  from  the  Horseshoe  and  from 
the  American  Falls,  you  naturally  expect  to  see  a 
strong  current  running  away  from  them.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  only  a  sleepy  current  moving, 
perhaps  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  to  all  appear- 
ance. It  is  not  till  you  get  to  the  Rapids,  some  two 
miles  below  the  Falls,  where  the  water  enters  a 
narrow  gorge,  that  you  see  the  force  of  the  water 
coming  away  from  the  Fall.  There  the  tremendous 
force  of  it  is  the  more  surprising  from  the  previous 
sluggishness  of  its  motion.  The  guide  will  tell  you 
that  the  water,  plunging  down  from  the  Falls,  cuts 
through  the  surface  water  of  the  Pool  as  it  would 
do  through  thin  ice,  and  rushes  along  the  bed 
of  the  river,  deep  below  the  Pool.  This  water, 
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he  will  tell  you,  comes  to  the  surface  as  it  reaches 
the  Rapids,  and  then  goes  through  the  gorge, 
as  it  has  previously  gone  along  the  bed  of  the  river. 
I  do  not  know  whether  these  assertions  are  borne 
out  by  any  scientific  knowledge,  but  they  seem 
to  be  generally  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Falls.  However,  to  resume  the  story. 

The  Captain  of  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist"  was  a 
bold  man  and  a  skilful  sailor,  but  it  appears  that  he 
became  embarrassed  financially,  and  the  "  Maid  of 
the  Mist"  was  practically  under  seizure  of  the  Sheriff. 
As  it  was  held  impossible  for  her  to  escape  either  up 
the  Falls  or  down  the  Rapids,the  Sheriffs  attachment 
was  nominal  in  effect,  and  the  small  steamer 
continued  to  ply  up  and  down  the  Pool.  Her 
captain,  however,  had  formed  the  daring  idea 
of  attempting  to  take  her  through  the  Rapids,  and 
so  on  to  Lake  Ontario.  He  kept  his  own  counsel, 
chose  a  moment  when  his  men  where  at  dinner 
below,  and  put  her  head  straight  for  the  Rapids. 
Once  in  the  current  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  stopped  her.  She  plunged  in  among  the 
sunken  rocks,  the  big  waves  and  the  bewildering 
currents  of  the  Rapids,  with  fearful  velocity.  The 
captain  held  on  to  the  wheel,  and,  as  far  as 
might  be,  guided  her  past  the  most  dangerous 
obstacles.  She  passed  safely  through  the  whirl- 
pool and  shortly  afterwards  emerged  practically 
scathless  into  Lake  Ontario.  Her  captain,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  fortunate,  a  big  wave  or  cross 
wave  had  struck  the  rudder  sideways  and  forced 
round  the  wheel  or  tiller  with  violence.  The 
force  was  so  great  as  to  inflict  a  blow  upon 
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the  captain's  chest  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
It  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  bringing  his 
vessel  through,  as  he  intended,  into  Lake  Ontario. 

When  you  see  those  wonderful  Rapids  you  will 
be  astonished  that  any  ship  ever  could  get  through 
at  all,  and  you  will  agree  that  no  other  ship  will  ever 
try. 

The  "  Maid  of  the  Mist "  made  a  record  voyage 
which  will  never  be  imitated. 


GUIBORD. 

WHEN  I  was  in  America  in  1872  and  1873  I  made 

the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Frank  T .  He 

was  a  Canadian,  and  told  me  his  father  was  at  that 
time  the  oldest  clergyman  in  Canada.  His  home 
was  south  of  the  St.  Larwence,  in  that  part  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  lying  between  the  river  and  the 

coast.  Mr.  T afterwards  became  a  cotton 

merchant  and  importer,  and  established  himself  in 
Liverpool.  He  became,  later,  a  member  of  the 
Liverpool  Dock  Board. 

In  my  early  acquaintance  with  him  he  related, 
among  other  stories,  the  following  about  a  French 
Canadian  named  Guibord,  and  his  burial.  It 
is  indeed  doubtful  if  any  human  being  was  ever 
before  buried  in  a  manner  so  remarkable. 

It  appears  that  many  years  ago  a  Frenchman 
or  French  Canadian,  resident  in  Montreal,  be- 
queathed to  that  city  an  extensive  library,  and 
further  endowed  the  institution.  The  bequest  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  were  instructed 
from  time  to  time  to  make  use  of  the  money  coming 
in  from  the  endowment  to  purchase  modern  books 
of  interest  and  value.  The  most  peculiar  clause  in 
the  bequest,  however,  was  one  to  the  effect  that, 
if  the  Trustees,  for  any  reason  whatever,  refused  to 
issue  any  book  in  the  library  to  any  citizen  of 
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Montreal,  the  bequest  itself  and  the  endowment 
should  at  once  lapse,  and  should  go  to  the  heirs  or 
descendants  of  the  original  donor.  Time  went  on 
and,  presently,  a  Canadian  named  Guibord  was  one 
of  the  trustees.  I  dare  say  you  know  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  are  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
thing  there  to  see  the  religious  processions.  Thereare 
also  many  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  Montreal,  and 
Orange  and  Ribbon  processions  are  not  unknown. 
Well,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  new  books,  lately 
bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  library,  were  of  a 
nature  which  did  not  suit  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Montreal.  He  went  so  far  as  to  order 
Guibord  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  them,  and  to 
recall  and  destroy  them.  Guibord  protested  and 
explained  that  to  do  this  would  be  to  lose  the 
library  for  the  city,  and  to  transfer  it  and  its 
endowments  to  remote  descendants  of  the  donor. 
The  Bishop,  however,  would  not  be  appeased.  He 
was  quite  careless  as  to  consequences.  He  would 
not  have  such  and  such  books  circulated  among  his 
flock  in  Montreal.  Guibord  himself  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  he  was  also  an  honest  trustee  and 
a  good  citizen.  He  firmly  declined  to  accede  to  the 
Bishop's  orders,  and  the  Bishop  proceeded  to 
denounce  him.  What  kind  of  an  excommunication 
was  passed  upon  him  I  know  not,  but  a  part  of  the 
threat  was  that  he  should  not  be  buried.  Guibord 
stood  firm,  and  in  this  world,  at  least,  did  not  seem 
to  be  "one  penny  the  worse,"  for  all  the  Bishop's 
anathemas.  In  due  time,  however,  Guibord  died, 
and  his  relatives  proceeded  to  bury  him  in  his  family 
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vault.  If  you  have  seen  Montreal  you  will  not 
forget  the  beautiful  cemetery  behind  the  mountain 
which  looks  out  upon  the  St.  Lawrence.  Guibord's 
vault  was  in  this  cemetery,  and  his  friends  and 
relatives  were  escorting  his  body  thither  when  they 
were  attacked  by  a  riotous  mob.  The  procession 
was  broken  up,  stones  thrown,  many  people  hurt, 
and  finally  the  friends  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
coffin  and  taking  it  to  a  place  of  safety. 

It  was  tolerably  clear  that  this  riot,  and  the 
treatment  his  friends  received,  was  instigated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop. 

Guibord's  relatives  applied  first  to  the  Mayor 
of  Montreal,  but  the  Mayor  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  afraid  of  his  Bishop.  He  therefore  shuffled,  and 
said  he  had  no  force  at  his  disposal  to  control  the 
riot  which  would  be  certain  to  arise  if  Guibord's 
friends  persisted.  He  said  that  in  any  case  the  burial , 
even  if  it  could  be  effected,  would  be  quite  useless, 
as  the  mob  would  be  sure  to  "howk"  Guibord  up 
again. 

When  further  urged  and  reproached  with  his 
cowardice  by  Guibord's  friends,  he  refused  to  take 
any  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  sent  the  whole 
business  forward  to  the  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  in  which  the  city  of  Montreal  is  situated. 
Guibord's  relatives,  however,  got  no  satisfaction 
out  of  the  Governor,  and  the  matter  finally  went 
forward  to  the  Governor-General.  When  it  got 
there  the  Governor  was  on  a  tour,  Manitoba  way, 
and  the  subalterns  in  authority  were  very  nervous 
about  touching  the  affair.  They  read  the  obser- 
vations of  the  poltroon  Mayor  of  Montreal,  and  the 
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cautious  remarks  of  the  Governor  of  Ontario,  when 
in  effect  he  pleaded  "force  majeure"  as  his  reason 
for  inaction,  and,  it  would  appear,  became  infected 
with  the  Mayor's  spirit.  At  last,  and  to  get  rid  of 
it,  they  sent  the  case  on  to  London,  and  asked  for 
instructions.  The  whole  course  of  these  proceedings 
was  so  contemptible  as  to  be  almost  incredible  to 

me    when    T related  the  story,  and    I   have 

no  doubt,  from  what  followed,  that  they  so  appeared 
to  the  authorities  in  London.  Their  action  was 
decisive  enough.  Guibord,  they  cabled,  was  to  be 
buried  in  his  own  vault,  even  if  it  were  necessary,  in 
order  to  effect  that  purpose,  to  turn  out  all  the  armed 
forces  in  Canada,  and  Guibord  was  to  be  buried  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  mob  to  "  howk  "  him  out. 

On  these  orders  the  Canadian  authorities 
moved.  Whether  in  order  to  give  an  appearance 
of  justification  to  their  previous  pusillanimous 
behaviour,  or  because  they  really  feared  an 
"emeute"  of  importance,  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
turned  out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fighting  force  of 
Canada.  They  called  out  the  whole  of  the  Canadian 
Militia,  and  sent  regulars  and  horse  artillery  from 
Quebec.  When  the  cortege  started,  with  the  body 
of  Guibord  and  his  friends  in  the  centre,  they  were 
escorted  by  7,000  armed  men.  Before  such  a 
formidable  force  the  Montreal  mob  attempted  to 
make  no  show  at  all,  and  everything  passed  off 
quietly.  When  the  cortege  reached  the  vault  they 
found  out  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to 
carry  out  the  second  part  of  the  London  instructions. 
The  vault  had  been  laid  open,  and  lay  a  large, 
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yawning  pit  before  them.  At  the  bottom  were  two 
tall  trestles  and  a  board  on  which  the  coffin  was 
lowered.'*  The  pit  was  then  filled  in  by  pouring 
in  concrete  and  Roman  cement,  and  throwing  in 
stones  and  pieces  of  old  iron.  Pieces  of  old  railway 
iron  and  old  plough  shares  were  buried  in  this  mass, 
and  presently  the  pit  was  filled  up  to  the  level  of 
the  ground.  Even  that  did  not  satisfy  the  authorities. 
They  wished  to  allow  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  mass 
of  cement  as  it  set.  It  was,  therefore,  made  turtle- 
backed,  and  then  soldiers  were  set  round  with  fixed 
bayonets  to  keep  guard  until  it  was  cool  and  set  hard- 

Guibord,  therefore,  is  buried  in  the  midst  of  a 
mass  of  cement  about  fourteen  feet  square,  and  it 
had  become  a  physical  impossibility  to  "howk" 
him  out. 

But  even  then  the  Catholic  Bishop  had  not 
done  with  him.  The  Bishop  went  up  to  the  vault 
and  solemnly  cursed  Guibord,  the  cement,  and  all 
concerned.  Let  us  hope  that  his  anathemas  in  this 
instance  were  no  more  effective  than  when  Guibord 
first  defied  his  authority. 

Some  years  after  my  return,  at  an  evening  at 

Mrs.  D 's,  I  was  asked  for  a  story  to  amuse 

her  guests,  and  related  the  above.  I  said  my 
memory  might  possibly  be  at  fault  in  some  of  the 

details,  and  quoted  Mr.  T as  my  authority. 

To  my  surprise  a  young  man  named  O ,  one 

of  the  guests,  at  once  said  that  the  story  as  related 
was  substantially  correct  throughout.  He  further 
said  he  was  at  the  time  resident  in  Canada,  was  in 
the  Canadian  Militia,  and  was  one  of  the  7,000  men 
who  escorted  Guibord  to  the  Cemetery. 
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MR.  T told  me  an  interesting  story  on  this 

subject,  illustrative  of  the  very  different  way  in 
which  the  Canadian  Government  treats  the  Indians 
from  that  adopted  by  the  Americans.  The 
story  was  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  a 
lawsuit,  then  pending  in  the  Canadian  Courts,  in 
which  Indians  were  defendants. 

You  have  seen  in  the  story  about  Guibord 
that  there  was  at  that  time  a  very  rowdy  element 
among  the  lower-class  population  of  Montreal,  which 
was  liable  to  various  excesses.  Also,  that  this 
element  was  largely  Roman  Catholic.  It  appears 
that  an  outrage  had  been  committed  by  a  section  of 
this  mob  upon  a  village  of  Indians  residing  a  few 
miles  out  of  Montreal.  These  Indians  were  Protes- 
tants, and  had  been  so  far  civilized  as  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  and  to  be  fairly  prosperous.  They  had 
built  a  saw  mill,  driven  by  water,  a  mill  to  grind 
their  corn,  and  a  church.  There  was  no  reason  for 

the  attack  made  on  them  that  Mr.  T was 

aware  of,  except  the  animosity  borne  by  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  against  Protestants  generally. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons,  however, 
which  actuated  the  mob,  what  happened  was  that  a 
large  party  of  rowdies  from  Montreal  attacked  the 
Indian  village  in  the  night,  and  burned  down  the 
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church.  They  also  committed  a  great  deal  of  wilful 
damage  in  all  directions,  and  set  various  cottages 
on  fire.  The  mob  then  departed  for  Montreal,  and 
the  Indians  set  to  work  to  repair  damages  as  best 
they  could.  People  at  Montreal,  however,  who 
knew  something  of  the  ways  of  Indians,  expressed 
surprise  that  they  should  take  the  matter  so  quietly, 
and  thought  more  would  be  heard  of  the  affair 
presently.  The  Indians  gave  no  sign  whatever, 
until  one  dark  night  in  the  succeeding  November, 
when  a  fierce  gale  was  blowing.  Then  they 
suddenly  appeared  in  one  of  the  outskirts  of 
Montreal,  and  set  fire  to  a  Catholic  church  and 
manse  in  that  locality.  The  gale  made  it  impossible 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  church  and  manse 
were  burned  to  the  ground. 

Naturally,  such  a  circumstance  was  very 
annoying  to  the  congregation  of  the  church,  who, 
of  course,  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
previous  outrage  upon  the  Indians.  Moreover,  the 
damage  done  was  very  extensive.  It  was  quickly 
computed  that  the  loss  incurred  was  greater  than 
the  whole  value  of  the  Indian  settlement,  land, 
cottages,  etc.,  included.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  congregation  deliberated,  and  finally  entered  a 
lawsuit,  claiming  a  big  sum  of  damages  from  the 
Indian  settlement,  and  this  was  the  suit  which  was 
coming  on  now  in  the  Courts. 

When   T told    me    this    I    naturally 

enquired  how  the  Indians  would  be  likely  to  get  on 
in  the  Canadian  Courts,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  assisted  by  Council,  and  able 
Council.  "They  will  have  the  Solicitor  General 
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to  defend  them,  of  course,"  replied  T , 

"  he  is  a  very  able  man." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  I,  "  but  why 
do  you  say  l  of  course/  " 

"  Did  you  not  know,"  replied  my  friend,  "that 
in  every  dispute  in  Canada,  between  a  white  man 
and  an  Indian,  the  government  law  officers  are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  Indian?" 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  said  I,  "  and  now  I 
begin  to  understand  why  you  have  tranquility  here 
in  Canada  on  the  Indian  question,  instead  of 
smouldering  or  open  war  as  in  the  States." 
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CAPTAIN    W AND 

HORACE  VERNET. 

WHEN  I  was  a  subaltern  of  Militia  (1872-75),  one 
of  the  senior  captains  was  named  W—  — .  He 
had  served  in  the  Crimea,  wore  a  full  beard,  and 
affected  the  rougher  kind  of  manner  not  uncommon 
to  men  who  had  suffered  great  hardships  in  that 
campaign.  Beards  were  not  at  all  usual  in  the 
service  at  that  time,  and  the  junior  major  used  to 
chaff  him. 

"There  are  only  three  men  in  the  army,"  he 
would  say,  "allowed  to  wear  beards,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  George  (Duke  of  Cambridge,  Commander 

in  Chief),  and  Captain  W ."  He  would  also 

rally  him  upon  his  small  appetite  at  dinner,  and  his 
enormous  appetite  at  lunch. 

But  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  showed  us 
subalterns  much  kindness.  We  would  go  walks 
with  him,  and  he  would  tell  us  yarns  about  the 
Crimea,  of  how  it  felt  when  a  shell  dropped  near 
you,  or  when  you  marched  down  the  "valley  of 
death,"  and  saw  the  surgeons'  preparations  for  what 
was  coming.  "The  surgeons,"  he  would  say,  "would 
pitch  their  tents  on  any  little  smooth  ground  in  one 
of  the  small  side  valleys,  and  we  could  look  in  as  we 
passed,  and  see  long  tables,  buckets  of  water  in 
rows,  and  doctors  with  their  coats  off  and  shirt 
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sleeves  rolled  up  to  their  elbows.  It  was  not  the 
most  exhilarating  sight  for  men  marching  on  pieces 
of  exploded  shells  and  going  under  fire." 

"  The  Russians  used  to  be  always  worrying  us 
with  sorties,"  said  he,  "you  would  get  orders  toward 
evening  to  go  down  and  take  charge  of  some 
forward  post.  You  would  put  on  big  boots  and  all 
the  warm  clothing  you  had,  and  stick  a  few  cigars 
in  your  belt  and  set  off;  you  would  find  our  fellows 
strengthening  a  stockade,  and  you  would  superintend 
and  keep  moving  about  till  perhaps  2  a.m.  Then 
you  would  hear  dropping  shots  in  front,  and  some 
outlying  troops  would  be  retiring  before  a  Russian 
sortie.  Presently,  a  company  or  two,  say  of  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  would  come  in  and  pass  inside  the 
stockade.  Then,  in  half  an  hour,  the  Russians 
would  be  hacking  at  and  firing  through  it,  and  we 
would  be  fighting  them  till  daylight.  Then  they 
would  retire.  How  would  you  like,"  he  would  ask 
abruptly,  "to  pass  the  night  at  the  bottom  of  that 
field,  up  to  ankles  in  mud,  and  Russians  firing  at 
you  ?  Pleasant  work  after  a  hard  day  elsewhere  !  "Jj 

"There  was  one  dreadful  place,"  he  would  say, 
"where  the  road  ran  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 
The  Russian  batteries  kept  up  a  fire  on  it  day  and 
night.  We  did  not  occupy  it  in  the  day  time,  but 
at  night,  we  had  to,  for  fear  of  a  surprise  attack. 
We  always  lost  many  men  there  every  night.  The 
orders  used  to  be  to  report  casualties  every  hour. 
When  the  officer  came  round  the  men  would  stir 
themselves  at  their  bivouac  and  ask  who  was  hit, 
but  unless  it  were  an  officer  or  a  sergeant  they 
would  lie  down  again." 
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'T  remember,"  he  would  say,  "once  marching  a 
company  in  fours  up  a  hill,  and,  just  as  we  ap- 
proached the  top,  a  cannon  ball  came  over  the  brow 
and  plunged  into  the  column.  It  killed  and  maimed 
as  many  men  as  it  rebounded  out  again  as  it  did  as 
it  entered.  It  practically  smashed  all  the  centre  of 
the  column." 

"  Did  I  see  the  attack  on  the  Redan  ?  I  saw 
something  of  it.  I  was  with  the  reserve  behind  a 
wall  awaiting  orders.  It  was  hard  work  to  restrain 
the  men,  one  or  another  would  be  on  top  of  the  wall 
swearing  at  the  enemy.  They  could  see  our  fellows 
being  butchered  out  there  in  the  open,  and  wanted 
to  assist  them.  But,"  he  would  say,  "  I  saw  the 
French  attack  on  the  Malakoff.  For  once  it  had 
been  almost  quiet  all  morning.  The  batteries  were 
silent,  and  only  a  shot  or  two  came  now  and  again 
from  the  town." 

"Then  a  shot  at  the  right  of  the  French  line, 
and  another  on  the  extreme  left,  and  the  next 
instant  I  saw  a  dark  column  of  French  issue  from 
the  trenches  and  storm  up  the  hill.  Then  the 
Russian  guns  opened  from  the  fort  in  real  earnest, 
and  the  column  was  torn  into  shreds,  and  the 
remainder  driven  pell  mell  down  the  slope." 

"A  few  minutes  later  another  column  tried  it 
and  was  broken  like  the  first.  But  the  third  attack 
succeeded.  The  moment  they  were  in,  French 
troops  poured  after  them,  and  almost  immediately 
a  line  of  fascines*  was  built  right  and  left  to  screen 
off  bullets  as  they  advanced.  Then  the  engineers 
cut  a  deep  ditch  all  round  the  fort  to  cut  all  telegraph 

*  tall  wicker-work  baskets,  four  to  five  feet  high,  filled  with  earth. 
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wires,  lest  the  magazine  of  the  fort  should  be  blown 
up  from  outside." 

"They  managed  well  that  time.  I  wish  we  had 
been  half  as  fortunate  at  the  Redan." 

But  Captain  W was  interesting  to  me 

quite  irrespective  of  his  stories.  He  staggered  me 
one  day  by  telling  me  he  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  three  men  who  put  King  Charles  in  the  oak. 

When  I  expressed  my  surprise  he  told  me  the 
names  of  the  three  men  concerned,  one  of  whom 

was  W .  He  said  he  had  the  best  proof 

possible.  "  Do  you  not  remember,"  said  he,  "  that 
when  King  Charles  the  Second  came  to  the  throne 
he  did  not  forget  the  three  men  who  saved  him  by 
hiding  him  in  the  oak?  He  ordered  a  grant  of  fifty 
guineas  a  year  to  be  divided  among  them,  and  to 
descend  to  their  heirs.  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  £17 
odd  every  year  for  that  very  reason  :  I  represent  the 
oldest  male  line  of  the  W — 's." 

On  one  occasion  I  remember  he  told  me  a  story 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  his  war  stories.  I 
presume  he  had  heard  it  in  the  Crimea  from  some 
French  officer.  I  will  try  to  recall  it. 

It  was  about  the  great  French  painter  of  the 
first  empire,  Horace  Vernet,  and  about  a  little 
French  corporal. 

The  French  soldier  had  only  recently  been 
promoted,  and  was  vastly  proud  of  his  yellow  braid 
and  the  dignity  of  his  position.  The  regiment  had 
recently  moved  to  Versailles.  The  corporal  thought 
he  should  like  to  send  his  portrait  to  his  old  mother 
in  Alsace. 

He  was  an  Alsatian  himself,  a  country  which 
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had  furnished  Napoleon  the  First  with  very  many 
brave  troops  and  good  officers. 

He  consulted  the  sergeant  on  this  weighty 
matter,  but  the  sergeant  could  not  help  him.  He 
did  not  know  whether  there  were  any  painters  in 
Versailles,  but  thought  it  likely.  He  advised  the 
corporal  to  ask  the  captain  about  it.  The  captain 
was,  it  seems,  something  of  a  wag.  "Painters,'' 
said  he,  "Oh,  yes,  I  know  of  one.  Go  to  Horace 
Vernet.  He  lives  here  in  Versailles." 

So  the  little  corporal  mounted  the  escalier  one 
morning,  and  presented  himself  in  Vernet's  studio. 
Vernet  was  then  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  and  no 
doubt  you  have  seen  many  of  his  pictures  at  Paris 
of  events  and  battles  of  the  first  empire. 

The  corporal  entered  brusquely  upon  the 
business  on  hand.  "Are  you,"  said  he,  in  his 
rough  Alsatian  French,  "one  of  them  painting 
chaps?" 

"Well,  I  believe  so,"  said  Vernet,  looking 
hard  at  him. 

"Well,  can  you  paint  a  portrait,"  asked  the 
corporal. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Vernet. 

"The  captain  said  you  could,"  said  he,  "I 
want  you  to  paint  my  portrait.  I  am  going  to  send 
it  to  my  old  mother  in  Alsace.  But  it  must  be  well 
done,  and  you  must  put  in  all  this  yellow  braid  and 
pompons." 

"  What  can  this  mean,"  thought  Vernet.  "  Is  it 
some  joke  of  the  captain's  ?  But  the  corporal  is 
terribly  in  earnest."  He  turned  again  to  his  visitor. 

"  But,"  went  on  the  corporal,"!  must  know  what 
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it  is  going  to  cost.  I  am  very  little  more  than 
4  simple  soldat,'  I  cannot  afford  much." 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Vernet,  "what 
do  you  think  you  can  afford?" 

"  I  will  pay  you  ten  sous  (5d. ),  said  the  corporal." 

Vernet's  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  kept  his 
countenance.  Indeed,  he  fell  into  the  humour  of 
the  thing  as  few  men  but  Frenchmen  can  do. 

"That  is  not  much,"  said  he,  "and  you  say 
you  want  me  to  put  in  all  that  yellow  braid.  Don't 
you  think  if  I  do  that  you  ought  to  pay  me  twelve 
sous(6d.)?" 

No,  the  corporal  was  as  sure  he  could  not  pay 
more  than  ten  sous  as  he  was  that  the  yellow 
braid  and  pompons  must  all  be  represented. 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  Vernet,  "I  will  paint 
you  for  ten  sous." 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  points  about  a  French- 
man that  his  affection  for  his  mother  is  so  very 
strong  and  enduring.  It  seems  to  be  almost  the 
strongest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  lasting  affection  of 
his  heart. 

Whether  Vernet  had  an  old  mother  who  took 
pride  in  his  fame,  and  for  that  or  other  reasons  was 
sympathetic  with  the  corporal  I  do  not  know,  but 
he  went  on  with  the  work  in  bona  fides,  gave  the 
corporal  three  or  four  sittings,  and  presently  sent 
him  word  that  his  portrait  was  finished.  The 
corporal  came  round  to  see  it  and  highly  approved. 
There  he  was  with  all  his  braid  and  pompons,  there 
was  the  scar  on  his  face,  and  his  moustache  beauti- 
fully depicted. 

"Tiens,"  said  he,  "c'est  tres  bien  fait." 
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And  then  to  Vernet,  "  I  will  send  you  some 
more  of  our  fellows." 

Vernet  laughed.  "  No,  no,  no,  you  need  not 
do  that,"  said  he. 

"But  why  not,  "said  the  corporal,  quite  puzzled, 
"  I  wished  to  do  you  a  service.  You  said  you  were 
a  painter.  Don't  you  get  your  living  by  painting 
portraits  ?  " 

"But,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Vernet,  "you 
have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  this  picture.' 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  I  have,"  said  the  corporal. 

"  Well,  then,  what  is  it  worth." 

"  It  is  worth  ten  sous." 

"My  good  man,"  said  Vernet,  "it  is  worth 
ten  thousand  francs." 

The  corporal  looked  quite  bewildered. 

"Ten  thousand  francs,"  murmured  he  under 
his  breath. 

"  Don't  be  disconcerted  my  good  fellow,"  said 
Vernet,  "  your  captain  must  have  intended  a  joke 
when  he  sent  you  here.  But  I  shall  not  joke  with 
you.  You  are  a  brave  man,  you  have  a  scar  on 
your  face,  you  have  fought  for  France.  Send  the 
portrait  to  your  old  mother  in  Alsace  and  make  her 
happy.  You  shall  have  your  picture  for  the  ten 
sous." 

Then  the  corporal  awakened  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  painted  by  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
France,  and  that  this  great  man  had  paid  him  an 
enormous  compliment  and  done  him  an  unusual 
kindness. 

The  portrait  was  of  course  immensely  admired 
by  his  comrades,  and  was  duly  sent  off  to  Alsace. 
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But  the  little  corporal  was  uneasy.  Little  as 
he  could  do  he  wanted  Vernet  to  know  that  he  was 
grateful  for  the  great  favour  bestowed  upon  him. 

"He  lives  on  an  escalier,  second  floor,  you  say," 
said  the  sergeant. 

"Yes,  sergeant." 

"Well,  has  not  he  a  mat  at  his  door?" 

"  Yes,  a  small  rush  mat." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  the  sergeant.  "Well, 
you  can  find  lots  of  rushes  round  about  here  and 
could  plait  him  a  mat." 

So  every  day  the  corporal  mounted  the  escalier 
to  lay  a  fresh  mat  of  rushes  at  the  great  painter's 
door. 

And,  after  he  retired,  and  was  living,  an  older 
man  in  Alsace,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Horace  Vernet,  he  journeyed  up  to  Paris  at  much 
expense  to  himself  to  attend  the  great  painter's 
funeral. 
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WHEN  I  was  living  in  Paris  an  English  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  begged  me  to  act  as  escort  to  herself 
and  sister  to  a  private  fancy  dress  ball  at  the  house 
of  an  American  banker.  I  remember  I  was  dressed 
as  the  "Postilion  de  Longjumeau,"  and  the 
American  had  managed  the  matter  well.  On 
entering  we  were  met  in  the  corridor  by  two  masked 
men  dressed  like  Grand  Inquisitors  or  mutes,  who 
stalked  round  us  silently,  and  inspected  us  in  a 
manner  to  make  one's  flesh  creep.  The  next 
moment  we  entered  the  ballroom,  and  were  received 
rapturously  by  a  little  man  dressed  as  a  Breton 
peasant.  He  was  the  host  of  the  evening.  Well, 
it  all  went  on  after  the  manner  of  fancy  balls,  and 
some  lovely  costumes  there  were.  I  remember  some 
of  the  dresses  now.  A  tall,  slight  man  was  dressed  as 
Mephistopheles  in  a  tight  velvet  dress  slashed  with 
red  satin,  and  a  thin  gauze  veil  of  a  dark  colour 
floating  down  from  his  head  behind  him.  The 
most  remarkable  dress,  however,  was  worn  by  the 
young  Due  de  M —  — ,  who  was  dressed  as  a 
crocodile.  His  body  was  covered  with  shining 
scales,  and  he  had  a  big  plaited  silk  tail,  and  an 
immense  snout,  which  he  opened  and  shut  by  a 
string.  Evidently,  however,  he  could  not  see 
distinctly,  and  was  presently  compelled  to  take  the 
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head  and  snout  off.  Later,  some  of  us  young 
fellows  took  occasion,  in  one  of  the  small  drawing 
rooms  where  he  was  talking  to  a  lady,  to  pick  up 
the  end  of  his  tail  and  attach  it  to  a  card  basket.  I 
remember  when  he  moved  he  upset  cards  and  other 
things,  but  did  not  find  out  who  had  played  him 
the  trick.  His  dress  was  thought  a  little  too 
eccentric.  However,  about  12  o'clock,  when  the 
masks  were  taken  off,  I  was  dancing  a  quadrille 
with  a  French  red  "  Diable"  right  and  left,  and  a 
Circassian  lady  as  a  vis-a-vis.  My  vis-a-vis  was  a 
beauty,  and  evidently  an  American,  and  after  the 
quadrille  I  was  introduced. 

This  was  the  daughter  of  Professor  M , 

of  Boston,  famous  in  connection  with  telegraphic 
cables,  but  of  that  I  was  not  then  aware.  The 
dance  was  so  good,  and  the  costumes  so  fresh  and 
amusing,  that,  after  I  had  escorted  my  party  to  their 
home,  I  returned  again  to  the  ball,  and  it  was 
daylight  when  I  reached  my  rooms. 

All  this,  however,  you  must  look  upon  as 
preliminary,  and  as  accounting  for  my  acquaintance 
with  Miss  M . 

Lady  Cowley,  wife  of  the  British  Ambassador, 
gave  a  charity  ball  at,  I  think,  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  Strauss  conducted  the  orchestra.  The  ball 
went  on  gaily,  and  presently  I  found  that  Miss 

M was  present.  I  danced  with  her,  and 

then,  naturally,  as  an  Englishman,  asked  where 
her  people  were  and  took  her  back  to  them.  She 
introduced  me  to  the  Professor,  who  was  a  splendid 
looking  old  man  with  half-a-dozen  medals  on  his 
breast,  and  to  her  mother,  a  beautiful,  quiet 
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mannered  lady.  I  exchanged  a  few  words  with  each 
of  them,  and  retired  to  a  group  of  Americans  and 
French  near  the  door. 

"I  saw  you,"  said  one  of  the  Americans, 

"speaking  to  Mrs.  M .  Did  you  notice 

nothing  odd  in  her  way  of  speaking." 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  think  not;  nothing,  at 
any  rate,  which  I  should  have  remembered  had  you 
not  called  my  attention  to  it.  I  think  she  ran  her 
sentences  slightly  together,  perhaps,  but  I  had 
only  a  few  words  with  her." 

"You  did  not  know,"  said  he,  "that  she  is 
deaf  and  dumb." 

"  Deaf  and  dumb?  impossible,"  said  I,  "she 
replied  to  my  remarks." 

"  You  stood  in  front  of  her,  then,"  said  he. 

"Come,"  I  said,  "explain.  You  do  not 
appear  to  be  chaffing  me,  but  what  can  you  mean. 
How  can  a  lady  who  replies  to  questions  be  both 
deaf  and  dumb  ?  " 

"It  is  a  fact,"  said  he,  "nevertheless.  She 
was  one  of  the  pupils  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institute  at  Boston,  and  Professor  M ,  like 

many  philanthropic  men  in  New  England,  used  to 
go  up  there  to  assist  to  teach  the  pupils.  Mrs. 
M —  —  is  a  beauty,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  her, 
but  she  never  spoke  before  he  married  her." 

"But  how  is  it  possible  to  teach  these  people 
to  speak?"  I  asked. 

"  There  are  various  ways,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
assure  you  it  can  be  done,  and  is  done  constantly. 
They  follow  the  movement  of  your  lips.  Suppose, 
now,  you  knew  that  I  were  coming  into  a  room  to 
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say  t  yes  '  or  '  no.'  If  you  could  see  me  you  could 
tell  what  I  answered.  I  would  not  be  necessary 
for  you  to  hear  me  say  'yes'  or  '  no.'  Well,  it  is 
all  done  like  that.  These  people  are  only  dumb 
because  they  are  deaf.  They  cannot  hear  you 
speak  at  all,  and  cannot  hear  their  own  voices  when 
they  speak." 

"  It  is  all  very  marvellous,"  said  I,  "  but  now 
I  understand  why  you  said  I  stood  in  front  of  Mrs. 

M .  You  meant  that  I  must  have  been  in 

such  a  position  as  that  she  could  see  my  lips  move." 

"  Yes,"  said  he. 

Well,  this  was  my  first  introduction  to  the 
wonders  of  this  new  method  of  teaching  the  dumb 
to  talk,  but  I  heard  more  of  it  later  in  Sweden.  I 
had  been  up  past  Upsala  to  a  place  called  Gefle,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  to  see  the  iron  works  at 
Sandvicken.  I  came  back  by  a  coasting  steamer 
to  Stockholm.  It  was  a  twelve  hours  run  and  a 
lovely  day,  a  smooth  sea  and  a  hot  sun,  and  the 
captain  a  good  fellow  who  spoke  English. 

I  was  on  the  bridge  with  him  in  the  afternoon, 
discussing  a  small  bottle  of  Swedish  punch  and 
talking  of  various  topics.  Presently,  looking 
forward,  I  noticed  a  number  of  people  on  board 
who  appeared  to  be  observing  us  very  closely.  I 
called  the  captain's  attention  to  it. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "they  are  deaf  and  dumb 
students  going  up  to  the  great  institution  at 
Stockholm." 

"  Have  you,  then,  a  great  institution  there  for 
deaf  and  dumb  people?"  asked  I. 

"Certainly,"   said    he,    "the    first    in    North 
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Europe.  People  come  even  from  Russia  and 
Finland  to  be  taught  there." 

"  But  why  are  they  staring  so  at  us,"  said  I. 

"That  is  because  we  are  talking  English," 
said  he.  "  If  we  were  talking  Swedish  they  would 
understand  all  we  said.  I  dare  say,"  continued  he, 
"  some  few  of  them  do  understand  us  as  it  is. 
Some  of  the  students  at  Stockholm  can  understand 
and  speak  two  or  three  languages." 

"Jove,"  said  I,  "that  is  very  wonderful.  And," 
I  added,  "  it  gives  one  rather  a  queer  sensation  to 
be  understood  like  that  by  sight,  out  of  ear  shot. 
One  might  have  to  be  careful  what  one  said  with 
some  of  these  students  about.  Eh,  captain." 

"  There  are  parties  in  Stockholm  who  think  so," 
said  the  captain.  "  One  of  these  students  settled  a 
famous  law  suit  that  way  some  years  ago." 

"  Indeed,  how  was  that  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  the  captain,  sipping  his 
punch,  "at  that  time,  almost  no  one  knew 
anything  about  this  new  way  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  except  the  professors  and  relatives  of  the 
students.  One  of  these  students  went  on  a  Sunday 
to  dine  with  his  cousin  in  Stockholm.  The  cousin 
was  a  young  lawyer  and  had  rooms  in  the  old  part 
of  the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow  there,  and  from 
the  balconies  of  the  houses  you  might  almost  throw 
a  biscuit  across  into  the  balcony  opposite.  The 
cousin  and  the  student  were  taking  coffee  on  the 
balcony  when  the  cousin  was  called  back  into  the 
dining  room.  While  he  was  gone  the  student 
noticed  two  people  on  a  balcony  nearly  opposite 
who  were  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation.  He 
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watched  them  closely,  and  when  his  cousin  returned 
repeated  the  conversation  he  had  seen.  The  cousin 
listened  most  attentively,  and  then  said  '  look  here, 
Hans,  are  you  certain  of  what  you  have  been 
saying?'" 

"  Yes,  sure  enough,"  said  the  student. 

''Will  you  swear  before  a  notary  to  that 
conversation,"  asked  the  cousin. 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  any  use,"  said  the  student. 

The  conversation  was  duly  sworn  before  the 
notary  and  next  day  put  into  court. 

The  judge  objected.  He  had  never  heard  of 
this  new  faculty  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  students. 
But  the  barrister  would  not  give  way. 

"Clear  the  court,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "and 
place  this  student  at  the  far  end  of  it  facing  you, 
then  do  you  converse  quietly  with  the  next  barrister, 
keeping  your  face  toward  the  student.  If  my  man 
fails  to  repeat  what  you  say  I  withdraw  the  evidence. 
Otherwise  I  insist  upon  your  accepting  it." 

"The  experiment  was  tried,"  pursued  the 
captain,  "and  a  shorthand  clerk  was  placed  beside 
the  student.  The  student  repeated  the  judge's 
remarks  aloud  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  shorthand 
clerk  took  it  all  down.  It  was  then  read  up  in  court, 
and  was  so  satisfactory  as  to  establish  the  validity 
of  this  very  novel  kind  of  evidence." 

"And  that,"  said  the  captain,  "practically 
settled  this  famous  case." 


THE  LAST  MARQUIS 
OF    LAROCHE    JACQUELIN. 

THF  following  story  was  told  me  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
John  L —  — ,  twenty  years  ago.  He  told  me 
not  to  relate  it  with  names  until  the  parties  were 
dead.  The  Count  De  Morny  is  dead  long  ago. 
Baron  Grabbe  is  dead.  I  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  the  Midland  editor.  Mr.  John  L — 
himself,  alas,  is  dead,  and  the  story  itself  reports 
the  death  of  Laroche  Jacquelin. 

Mr.    L was   editor   of    a    Lancashire 

paper  when  I  knew  him.  He  had  previously,  at 
one  time,  been  sub-editor  of  a  Midland  paper.  He 
told  me  that,  late  one  night  in  the  Midlands,  when 
he  was  still  at  work,  the  editor  looked  into  his  room 
asking  if  there  were  any  late  news. 

"Only  the  death  of  the  last  of  a  famous  line 
of  French  nobles,"  said  L —  — . 

"Indeed,  who  is  that?" 

"  Laroche  Jacquelin." 

L said  that  the  editor  seemed  startled. 

He  walked  up  and  down,  and  referred  to  the  date. 

"  Did  he  die  to-day,"  said  he,  "are  there  any 
details?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  found  dying  in  a  carriage  of  the 
Western  Railway  of  France  on  its  arrival  at  Paris 
this  morning.  He  was  taken  out,  and  expired  in 
the  waiting  room." 
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"Extraordinary,"  said  the  editor,  "it  is  a  sort 
of  tragedy,"  and  he  resumed  his  walk. 

Presently  he  took  a  chair  and  began,  said 
L ,  to  tell  me  this  interesting  story. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "the  strange  history  of 
Baron  Grabbe,  as  he  is  called,  of  London,  and  his 
big  company  schemes.  There  is  something  very 
large  and  very  daring  about  the  man.  He  had 
manoeuvered  some  of  us  into  a  few  of  his  projects 
and  I  was  interested  with  him  in  trying  to  acquire 
some  big  land  concession  near  Marseilles.  That 
astute  rascal,  the  Due  de  Morny,  had  the  concession, 
and  was  putting  it  up  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Grabbe  had  made  a  very  big  offer,  so  big  as  almost 
to  frighten  me,  but  De  Morny  wanted  a  prohibitive 
price,  viz.  :  ten  millions  of  francs,  or  ^400,000. 
The  matter  entered  into  a  phase  where  it  was 
necessary  for  a  personal  interview  to  take  place. 
Grabbe  must  go  to  Paris,  and  I  went  with  him." 

"We  saw  De  Morny,  and  the  Baron  tried  hard 
to  bring  him  to  reason.  I  remember  the  Duke's 
cold  cynical  smile  now.  But  nothing  could  be 
done,  De  Morny  would  not  abate  his  pretensions, 
and  Grabbe  would  not  accept  his  terms." 

We  came  away  discomfited,  and  I  said  to 
Grabbe,  "we  may  as  well  go  home  again  now,  I 
suppose?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  beaten 
yet.  I  believe  I  know  how  to  get  him." 

Grabbe  ruminated  as  we  walked  toward  my 
hotel. 

"  Pack  up,"  said  he,  as  he  left  me,  "  and  meet 
me  at  the  Western  Railway  Station  at  two  o'clock." 
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At  two  o'clock  I  did  meet  him,  and  away  we 
went  into  the  country.  We  stopped  at  last,  a  long 
way  from  Paris,  at  a  little  country  station,  and 
found  a  horse  and  trap  ready  for  us. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard,"  said  Grabbe,  as  we  got 
in,  "  of  the  Marquis  of  Laroche  Jacquelin  ?  " 

"I  said  I  knew  the  name  as  that  of  a  great 
French  family  of  the  olden  time,  always  loyal  to  the 
old  monarchy,  and  half  or  more  than  half  ruined  in 
the  revolution  and  the  Contre  revolutionary  move- 
ments whichfollowed.  Oneof  the  Laroche  Jacquelins, 
I  remembered,  had  led  one  of  those  revolts  and 
lost  his  life,  Henri  de  Laroche  Jacquelin  I  believed." 

"You  know  him,  then,"  said  Grabbe,  ''as  I  do.  for 
one  of  the  proudest  of  all  the  old  French  nobles.  One 
who  has  never  reconciled  himself  either  to  the  first 
or  second  republic,  or  to  the  first  or  second  empire. 
He  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  feeling  of  that 
Ouartier  St.  Germain,  which  talks  of  Napoleon  the 
third  as  '  Celui-ci,'  and  refuses  every  inducement  to 
go  to  court  or  to  recognise  the  present  government 
in  any  way  whatever.  They  hold  themselves  aloof 
as  if  they  were  still  France,  but  that  attitude  does 
not  suit  the  Emperor.  He  cannot  afford  to  be 
despised,  even  by  such  cranks  as  these.  The 
Government  is  always  trying  some  manoeuvre  to  get 
some  of  them  back,  hoping  to  lead  back  others." 

"  Napoleon  the  First  had  to  do  the  same  thing,'* 
said  I,  "but  he  was  at  last  somewhat  successful." 

"Well,  they  are  not  successful  now  at  this 
game,"  said  Grabbe,  "and  are  mortified.  We  are 
going  to  call  on  the  last  Laroche  Jacquelin  of  the 
old  line  now,"  he  interjected  abruptly. 
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"  Whatever  for,"  said  I,  "and  why  the  last?  " 

"He  is  a  bachelor  or  a  widower  with  no 
descendants,"  said  Grabbe,  "you  will  soon  see 
what  I  want  with  him." 

We  drove  through  the  gate  of  the  estate.  The 
gateway  seemed  dilapidated,  and  the  arms  carved 
in  the  stone  wanted  repair.  We  drove  up  a  long 
avenue,  to  the  house.  Very  many  of  the  trees  had 
been  felled,  and  the  land  was  farmed  nearly  up  to 
the  windows  of  the  mansion.  All  looked  old  and 
impoverished,  and  confirmed  the  report  that  even 
the  care  and  patience  of  the  marquis  had  proved 
insufficient  to  repair  the  frightful  losses  of  the  old 
time,  or  to  clear  off  the  mortgages. 

An  ancient  waiting  man  in  a  faded  livery 
opened  the  door  to  us  and  took  our  cards  in  to  the 
marquis.  We  were  admitted.  He  looked  like  one 
of  the  old  French  nobles  of  Louis  le  Grand.  He 
wore  a  dress  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  time,  and 
had  the  pre-revolution  ceremony  in  his  manner. 

He  bowed  to  us,  and  begged  us  to  be  seated, 
and  asked  why  he  had  been  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  two  Englishmen. 

Even  the  Baron,  I  think,  was  a  trifle  over- 
powered by  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  manner.  A 
manner  that  seemed  to  say,  "If  I  were  worth  the 
treasures  of  the  Bank  of  France  I  could  never  be 
more  than  Laroche  Jacquelin,  and  if  I  were  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse  I  could  never  be  less  than 
Laroche  Jacquelin,  a  name  written  for  ever  in  the 
annals  of  France." 

I  felt  ashamed  that  I  had  consented  to  intrude 
upon  this  noble  gentleman,  and  waited  with  dread 
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for  what  my  companion  would  say.  Perhaps 
because  he  was,  I  think,  thrown  a  trifle  off  his 
balance,  he  began  and  went  on  more  brusquely, 
if  not  more  brutally,  than  I  expected. 

"  We  have  called  upon  you,  marquis,  in  order 
to  propose  to  you  a  matter  greatly  to  your 
advantage. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  said  the  marquisr 
"  that  you  have  come  here,  unsolicited,  to  talk  to  me 
of  my  private  affairs?  That  is  a  thing  I  never 
allow  anyone  to  do,  and,  least  of  all,  foreigners  and 
strangers." 

"  Pray,  hear  me,"  said  Grabbe,  "  I  know  it  is 
a  most  unusual  thing.  I  hope  to  do  you  a  great 
service." 

"  You  speak  more  fairly  now,"  said  the  old 
French  noble.  "There  is  no  service,  gentlemen, 
which  you  can  render  me,  or  that  I  could  accept  from 
you.  But,  since  you  have  journeyed  here  on 
purpose  to  see  me,  I  will  not  refuse  to  hear  you, 
only,  understand,  nothing  can  come  of  it." 

"  I  want  to  pay  you  four  millions  of  francs," 
cried  out  Grabbe. 

The  marquis  looked  at  him  as  if  he  judged  him 
mad. 

"  I  will  pay  you  four  millions  of  francs," 
repeated  Grabbe,  "  if  you  will  do  what  I  ask  you  to 
do.  I  believe,"  he  continued,  "  that  is  about  the 
amount  of  all  your  mortgages." 

The  old  noble  rose  at  once.  "  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  ask  you  to  retire,"  said  he,  "it  you 
again  refer  to  my  private  affairs." 

"But  think  a  moment,"  said  Grabbe,  "to  clear 
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all  these  obligations  in  a  day  that  have  weighed 
you  down  all  your  life?  Your  estates  your  own 
again  ?  Do  not  refuse  us,  marquis.  Hear  us  out 
for  your  own  sake  if  not  for  ours." 

The  marquis  looked  surprised  and  glanced  at 
him  as  if  he  were  still  doubtful  of  the  speaker's 
sanity,  but  then  his  brow  relented,  his  indignation 
seemed  to  pass,  and  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"This  is  a  very  extraordinary  interview,"  said 
he,  "and  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  you 
are  a  very  extraordinary  man.  If  you  were  a 
Frenchman  I  might  have  to  challenge  you.  But, 
perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  expect  any  Englishman  to 
understand  my  feelings.  You  come,  you  say,  from 
London, and  are  of  the  mercantileclass.  Government 
seems  going  now  to  that  class  here.  But  you  still 
hold  to  an  ancient  throne  in  England,  and  have 
still  nobles  there.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  gentle- 
men, to  be  half  angry,  and  now,  I  must  confess,  you 
have  piqued  my  curiosity.  What  possible  service 
can  a  Laroche  Jacquelin  render  now  to  anybody,  or 
to  Englishmen  above  all,  that  could  possibly  be 
worth  four  millions  of  francs  to  you  or  to  any 
man  ?  " 

"There  is,  nevertheless,  a  service  you  could 
render  us,  marquis,  for  which  I  will  willingly  pay 
you  four  million  francs,"  said  Grabbe. 

"  Proceed,  sir,  I  am  curious  to  know  it." 

"  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  Emperor's  reception 
at  the  Tuilleries  on  the  ist  January." 

"  They  know  me  far  too  well  ever  to  ask  me," 
replied  the  marquis,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "dismiss 
that  from  your  mind." 
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"But,  sir,"  said  Grabbe,  "if  they  don't  ask 
you  the  arrangement  is  off." 

"I  know,"  the  marquis  said,  "I  know  that 
they  never  would  ask  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Grabbe,  "we  will  leave  it 
there.  I  will  write  you  a  cheque  now  for  ;£  160,000. 
If  you  are  not  asked  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
If  you  are  asked  you  agree  to  go." 

"If  I  believed,  or  could  bring  myself  to 
believe,  that  they  would  ask  me,"  said  the  marquis, 
"I  would  refuse.  But,  with  my  antecedents,  I 
know  they  will  not,  and  you  pay  me,  as  you  seem 
determined  to  do,  four  millions  for  nothing?  It  is 
the  most  extraordinary  affair  ever  heard  of.  Can 
I  honourably  take  your  money  under  such  circum- 
stances?" 

"Certainly  you  can,"  said  Grabbe,  "we  are 
quite  satisfied.  Here  is  the  cheque,  marquis." 

He  took  it  between  his  fingers  and  looked  at  it 
with  wonder.  No  doubt  he  reflected  what  it  meant 
to  him.  But  he  had  not  yet  finished. 

"  What  is  most  amazing  to  me,"  said  he,  "  is 
that  Englishmen  should  take  my  simple  word  in  so 
weighty  a  matter.  How  do  you  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  should  carry  out  my  part  of  this  strange 
bargain  at  all  ?  " 

We  both  rose. 

"We  are  quite  content,"  said  Grabbe,  "to 
trust  to  the  honour  of  a  Laroche  Jacquelin." 

He  bowed. 

The  Baron  and  I  got  back  to  Paris  late  that 
night,  and  next  morning  went  to  De  Morny  and 
sent  in  our  cards.  The  messenger  brought  back 
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word  that  he  declined  to  see  us  unless  it  were  to 
accept  his  terms.  Grabbe  sent  a  message  in  that 
he  must  see  us  on  another  matter  of  imperial 
importance.  We  went  in.  The  Due  was  busy  and 
in  a  bad  humour. 

"  De  Morny,"  said  Grabbe,  "what  if  I  can  get 
Laroche  Jacquelin  to  attend  the  Emperor's  levee? 

De  Morny  wheeled  round  in  his  chair  facing 
him. 

"Eh!"  said  he,  with  his  eyes  almost  distended, 
"  did  I  hear  you  aright? — Laroche  Jacquelin.  How 
can  you  affect  the  proudest  old  noble  in  France? 
He  will  never  come  to  a  levee." 

"But  I  can  get  him,"  said  Grabbe,  ''I  have 
seen  him." 

"You  have  seen  Laroche  Jacquelin?"  said 
De  Morny. 

"  Certainly  I  have,  I  tell  you  I  can  get  him  to 
come  to  the  levee.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about." 

"  Well,  it  is  past  all  measure,  wonderful,"  said 
De  Morny,  "  how  diable  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  how,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  broke 
in  Grabbe  with  a  change  of  tone.  "  I  offer  to  do 
you  and  the  Government  a  great  service.  But  I  am 
a  man  of  business  and  am  going  back  to  London  at 
once.  I  will  not  waste  your  time.  What  about 
the  Marseilles  land  grant  now  ?  " 

"  We  shall  not  quarrel,  Mr.  Grabbe,  about 
that,"  replied  De  Morny.  "  But  you  are  returning 
to  London.  What  else  is  to  be  done  about  this 
strange  affair?  What  have  I  to  do?  You  have 
told  me  nothing." 
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"Send  him  an  invitation  in  due  course,"  said 
Grabbe.  "  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  If 
you  do  he  will  come  unless  I  stop  him." 

"  He  shall  have  the  invitation  safe  enough," 
said  De  Morny,  with  a  smile.  "And  look  here, 
Grabbe,  if  he  comes,  I  say  if  he  comes,  you  shall 
have  the  Marseilles  land  grant  for  nothing.  You 
understand,  for  nothing.  I  will  make  you  a  present 
of  it." 

We  went  out. 

On  the  way  home  to  England  Grabbe  asked 
me  whether  it  was  not  a  far  cheaper  way  to  get  a 
land  grant  for  ,£160,000  than  for  the  ,£200,000  he 
had  offered,  or  De  Morny's  ,£400,000  asked?  But 
when  I  thought  of  that  old  noble  and  how  it  had 
been  done  I  was  silent. 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  editor,  "I  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  matter  since  I  came  home  till  to- 
night. But  you  will  not  wonder  now  that  this 
news  of  yours  startled  me.  To-day  is  January  ist, 
the  day  of  the  Emperor's  reception.  What  has 
happened?  No  doubt  De  Morny  sent  him  the 
invitation.  His  honour  would  be  pledged  almost 
against  his  will  to  go.  And  to  go  meant  to  oppose 
his  life-long  ideas  and  the  ancient  traditions  of  his 
house.  What  horrible  conflict  must  his  mind  have 
gone  through,  I  might  well  call  it  a  tragedy.  He 
came  to  Paris  early  on  the  day  of  the  reception. 
He  was  evidently  on  the  way  to  the  levee.  What 
stepped  in  to  save  both  his  antique  honour  and  the 
honour  of  his  house?  God  alone  knows  what 
happened,  or  will  ever  know.  Probably  death  was 
grateful  to  him  rather  than  outrage  the  views  of  his 
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order  by  rendering  even  in  appearance  that  hateful 
allegiance." 


But  before  we  leave  this  story,  my  dear 
nephews,  I  have  one  word  more  to  say  of  Laroche 
Jacquelin. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  introduced,  at  your 
Uncle  John's  house,  to  a  French  gentleman,  who 
gave  me  a  card  "  Henri  De  Laroche  Jacquelin." 

"I  thought,"  said  I,  "that  that  famous  line 
was  extinct  ?  " 

"The  old  line  is  so,"  said  he,  "ours  is  the 
junior  branch." 

"lam  rejoiced  to  hear  that  there  is  a  junior 
branch,"  I  observed. 

The  next  time  I  met  Mons.  De  Laroche 
Jacquelin  we  had  time  to  talk.  I  gave  him  a  sketch 
of  this  story  and  asked  if  it  was  known  in  the  family. 

"No,"  said  he,  "  I  never  heard  it,  nor,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  any  member  of  my  family,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that,  after  the  death  of  the  late  marquis,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  recently  paid  off  all  the 
mortgages  on  the  estate.  And  the  odd  thing  was 
no  one  could  ever  find  out  where  or  how  he  got  the 
money  to  do  it." 
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You  have  heard  something  of  a  silver  cup  presented 
by  myself  to  the  Swedish  Naval  Officers,  and  also 
the  still  more  surprising  rumour  that  I  had  some 
little  to  do  with  the  making  of  a  Swedish  nobleman. 
What  there  may  really  be  to  justify  these  rumours 
you  will  see  for  yourselves  as  you  read  the  following 
account  of  what  actually  occurred. 

Early  in  August,  1872,  I  started  for  a  tour 
through  Sweden  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  was  then 
a  junior  subaltern  of  Militia,  had  been  presented  at 
Court  and  was  advised  by  my  friends  to  get  presented 
to  the  Court  of  Russia.  I  was  told  that  such  a 
presentation  would  open  all  doors  to  me  in  Russia, 
and  I  saw  no  dfficulty  in  following  the  advice.  It 
implied  my  taking  my  uniform  with  me,  but  like 
most  junior  subalterns  I  was  at  that  time  too  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  Queen's  regulations  to  know 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  so  without  special 
permission.  Accordingly  I  started  over  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen  and  Malmo  to  Stockholm,  with  the 
intention  of  there  taking  steamer  up  the  Gulf  to  St. 
Petersburg.  In  due  course  I  reached  Stockholm, 
and  presented  a  few  letters  of  introduction  with 
which  I  was  provided.  Among  others  was  one  to 
a  Lieut,  of  the  Swedish  Navy,  and  that  led  to  the 
circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate. 
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I  went  to  the  opera  with  the  Lieut,  and  he 
introduced  me  to  a  number  of  his  comrades.  They 
told  me  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  a  naval 
demonstration  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the 
morrow,  and  that  the  Karlskrona  fleet,  at  that  time 
visiting  Stockholm,  would  conduct  the  operations. 
Among  others  it  was  designed  to  cannonade  the 
antique  fortress  on  the  island  of  Waxholm,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  or  arm  of  the  sea  leading 
from  the  Baltic  up  to  Stockholm.  They  were  very 
full  of  interest  in  this  affair,  and  the  captain  of  one 
of  the  gunboats  most  courteously  invited  me  to  join 
him  on  his  boat  and  accompany  the  fleet  to  Wax- 
holm.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  at  once  embraced 
so  good  an  offer,  and  asked  instructions  and  all 
particulars.  He  drew  a  sketch  map  of  the  City, 
showed  me  where  I  should  meet  a  boat  which  he 
would  send  off  for  me  at  4  a.m.  next  morning,  and 
insisted  that  I  must  come  in  my  uniform. 

Half-past-three  was  too  early  to  get  any  guide 
from  the  hotel,  and  when  I  issued  out  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning  to  seek  a  point  at  the  other  end  of  the 
City,  the  prospects  of  reaching  the  boat  were  not  too 
promising.  At  length,  however,  when  I  feared  the 
whole  matter  would  miscarry,  I  recognised  a  sailor 
dressed  much  after  the  fashion  of  our  bluejackets 
making  signals  to  me.  A  few  moments  afterwards 
I  was  on  board  the  boat  and  we  presently  landed  on 

the  gunboat,  (Captain  Th 1,)  in  midstream. 

The  gunboat  was  of  the  monitor  class  with  a  big 
revolving  turret  and  two  g-inch  rifled  guns.  For- 
ward of  the  turret  the  vessel  was  turtle  backed  and 
plated  over.  A  small  upper  deck  ran  aft.  Captain 
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Th 1  after  showing  me  over  the  vessel,  proceeded 

to  breakfast,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  two  frigates 
and  a  dozen  gunboats  of  the  fleet  steamed  off  in  line 
for  Waxholm.  I  was  pleased  to  find  these  Swedish 
officers  all  spoke  English,  and  they  received  me  very 
kindly.  The  early  morning  was  bright  and  fine  and 
the  route  to  Waxholm  presented  many  objects  of 
interest.  Presently  we  arrived,  and  looked  all  over 
the  arrangements  made.  It  appears  that  the  Island 
of  Waxholm  divides  the  stream,  and  that  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  the  Swedish  Government  to  block 
one  channel  and  to  fortify  the  other.  The  Govern- 
ment had  condemned  the  old  fortress  on  our  side  of 
the  island  as  obselete  and  were  now  busy  fortifying 
the  other  side.  The  old  fortress  was  semi-circular 
and  built  of  solid  masonry.  It  rose  from  the  edge  of 
the  water  and  was  perhaps  30  feet  high,  and  pierced 
for  guns.  A  "bull's  eye"  had  been  painted  on  a  point 
of  the  stone-work  facing  the  stream  where  a  surface 
showed  itself  without  loopholes  or  embrasures. 

The  ships  were  now  moved  hither  and  thither 
and  some  of  them  passed  by  the  island  into  the  pool 
beyond.  The  Commodore  in  his  steam-launch  was 
tearing  through  the  water,  placing  his  ships  and 
giving  instructions.  Presently  two  of  the  turretted 
gunboats  drew  up  opposite  the  target  marked  on  the 
wall,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  fortress,  and  all  arrangements  seemed  to  be  com- 
plete. Captain  Th 1  then  proposed  that  we 

should  go  on  board  the  Commodore's  frigate  as  a 
much  better  post  of  observation.  We  accordingly 
did  so  and  obtained  from  that  high  deck  an  excel- 
lent view  on  all  sides.  It  was  by  this  time  9  to  10 
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o'clock,  and  we  began  to  hear  music  and  to  see  a 
crowd  of  steamers  coming  towards  us  from  Stock- 
holm. The  first  steamer  was  gaily  decorated  with 
flags  and  we  learned  that  Prince  Oscar  (now  King 
Oscar)  was  on  board.  He  was  then  acting  as 
Minister  of  Marine  or  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Behind  his  steamer  came  a  score  or  more  of  others 
bringing  down  the  notables  and  public  of  Stockholm 
to  see  the  cannonade.  Some  little  time  was  again 
lost  getting  all  these  steamers  into  their  proper 
places,  and  when  all  was  complete  the  Commo- 
dore went  on  board  the  Royal  Yacht  and  the  signal 
was  given.  A  wreath  of  smoke  arose  from  one 
of  the  gunboats,  and  we  saw  a  smash  of  stone 
on  the  face  of  the  fortress.  The  shot  was  a  pointed 
one,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
two  feet  long.  We  could  not  see  how  far  it  had  pene- 
trated, but  it  appeared  to  have  buried  itself  in  the 
masonry.  Prince  Oscar,  the  Commodore,  and  two  or 
three  officers  went  on  shore  in  a  boat  to  inspect  the 
damage  done.  Presently  we  saw  them  draw  off  in 
a  group  behind  a  projection  of  the  masonry  and 
another  shot  was  fired  by  the  gunboat.  This  time 
we  could  see  a  yawning  ragged  hole  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  with  rough  stones  dropping  and 

projecting    round    it.       Captain    Th 1    said   he 

thought  now  we  had  better  go  on  shore.  We  did  so, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  smashing  effect  made 
by  only  two  shots.  It  is  true  they  were  fired  at 
short  range  and  in  smooth  water,  but  it  was  plain 
that  half  an  hour's  active  cannonading  would  have 
cut  out  such  a  long  gash  along  the  lower  portions 
of  the  fortress  as  would  have  caused  the  whole  front 
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of  it  to  fall  forward  into  the  stream.  If  the  object 
of  the  Government  was  to  demonstrate  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Stockholm  the  uselessness  of  this  old 
fortification  that  object  was  fully  attained.  In  fact  the 
accuracy  of  the  rifled  artillery  fire  of  the  Germans 
in  the  1870  campaign  had  made  all  such  stone  forts 
as  Waxholm  or  as  the  island  forts  at  Kronstadt 
utterly  useless  against  modern  guns. 

A  third  shot  being  about  to  be  fired,  the  party 

drew  off  under  cover,  and  Captain  Th 1  did  me 

the  honour  of  presenting  me  to  Prince  Oscar.  I 
had  seen  him  at  the  fetes  in  Paris  in  1867  at  the  time 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  knew  him  well  by  sight. 
He  was  then  a  very  tall  man  with  black  or  very  dark 
hair  and  had  an  active,  alert  manner.  He  received 
me  very  courteously,  spoke  excellent  English,  and 
asked  questions  about  the  English  Militia.  The 
presentation  interested  me  specially,  because  he  is 
a  descendent  of  Bernadotte,  who  was  so  strangely 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  during  the  wars  of 
Napoleon.  The  third  shot  was  now  fired  and  pene- 
trated through  the  masonry.  Captain  Th 1  took 

me  up  to  the  fort  and  then  down  into  the  vaults  to 
see  the  effect.  We  found  the  long  pointed  shot 
lying  in  the  cellar  and  a  clear  hole  by  which  it  had 
entered.  The  outer  stone-work  was  five  feet  thick 
and  there  was  two  feet  of  mortared  rubble  at  the 
back  of  the  stonework.  Seven  feet  therefore  of  solid 
defence  had  been  penetrated  by  these  three  shots. 
What  further  surprised  me  was  to  find  the  point  of 

the  shot  quite  uninjured.     Capt.  Th 1  then  took 

me  back  to  the  Commodore's  frigate  and  we  saw 
another  turretted  gunboat  placed  in  position. 
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This  gunboat  carried  one  big  Ericson  gun  which 
threw  a  round  shot  15  inches  in  diameter.  It  went 
off  with  a  roar,  and  the  big  round  shot  broke  up 
against  the  face  of  the  masonry  like  a  snowball. 
We  could  see  a  shallow  dent  in  the  stone  and  a  few 
cracks  right  and  left,  but  evidently  round  shot  had 
no  penetration  at  all  compared  to  the  pointed  rifle 
shots  fired  previously. 

Prince  Oscar  now  steamed  back  to  Stockholm, 
and  all  the  other  pleasure  steamers  followed,  bands 

playing,  and  people  cheering.  Captain  Th 1 

took  me  to  the  port  side  of  the  deck  of  the  frigate 
to  see  a  torpedo  exploded  in  the  Pool,  beyond  the 
island.  Presently  a  jet  of  water  about  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body  shot  up  out  of  the  water  and  rose  about 
as  high  as  an  ordinary  village  church  steeple. 
Immediately  it  fell  I  saw  twenty  little  boats  full  of  men 
push  off  from  the  shores  of  the  Pool  towards  the 
scene  of  the  explosion.  In  reply  to  my  question  I  was 
told  that  these  men  were  fishermen  who  came  to 
catch  the  fish  which  were  killed  or  stunned  by  the 
explosion.  Commodore  P— — n  now  came  on  board 
again  and  lunch  was  announced.  I  was  introduced, 
and  he  invited  me  to  join  the  party.  He  was  then  a 
hearty  sailor,  with  the  appearanceof  an  English  Naval 
officer  of  the  old  time.  He  looked  like  one  of  those 
old  sea-dogs  who  used  to  board  scrambling  up  the 
nettings  with  their  cutlasses  between  their  teeth. 
Both  he  and  his  officers  spoke  excellent  English, 
and  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  English 
except  now  and  again  when  Norwegian  was  spoken 
for  the  benefit  of  a  Norwegian  officer  of  engineers, 
who  was  of  the  party.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
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fleet  were  present,  and  after  lunch  insisted  that  I 
should  visit  their  vessels.  I  had  a  most  agreeable 
afternoon  carrying  out  this  programme,  and  on  one 
vessel  the  band  played  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  in 
my  honour.  I  drank  Swedish  punch  in  the  Captain's 
cabin,  and  was  surprised  at  the  cordiality  with  which 
I  was  everywhere  received.  Later,  these  officers 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  new  fortifications  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  island,  and  I  accompanied 
them.  Certainly  those  fortifications  and  defences 
and  guns  were  as  modern  as  the  Waxholm  fort 
was  antiquated.  We  inspected  the  defences  at 
the  water's  edge  and  then  passed  to  the  summit  of 
the  island.  The  arrangements  seemed  so  complete 
as  to  promise  a  furious  defence,  and  a  vast  destruction 
of  any  enemy  rash  enough  to  try  to  force  the  new 
channel.  When  at  length  we  came  down  again 
from  the  top  of  the  island,  the  long  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  last  steamer  to  Stockholm  had 
already  gone.  The  officers  went  back  to  their  ships, 
dropping  me  at  a  landing  en  route,  at  which  a 
steamboat  would  call  early  next  morning.  One  of 
them  went  up  to  the  little  inn  alongside  and  gave  all 
necessary  orders.  They  were  to  find  me  supper,  bed 
and  breakfast,  and  take  care  that  I  was  in  time  for 
morning's  boat.  I  then  paid  my  hearty  adieu  to 
these  good  fellows,  the  naval  officers.  They  seemed 
to  have  become  comrades  in  no  time,  and  insisted 
that  I  was  their  guest  at  the  hotel.  They  said  that  but 
for  the  presence  of  the  Norwegian  officer  they  would 
have  found  me  accommodation  on  board  or  in  the 
fort.  But  the  presence  of  Prince  Oscar  that  day  had 
naturally  stopped  all  leave  for  officers,  and  nearly 
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every  single  officer  who  could  be  present  was  there, 
occupying  all  available  accommodation. 

As  I  had  had  only  two  hours  sleep  the  night 
before,  I  slept  soundly,  but  was  on  the  landing  next 
morning  in  time  for  the  first  steamer.  Two  young 
naval  officers  who  came  in  boats  from  the  ships, 
boarded  the  steamer.  They,  like  myself,  were  going 
to  Stockholm,  and  at  once  came  and  introduced 
themselves.  They  had  seen  me  the  day  before. 
Chatting  with  them,  the  run  up  to  the  Capital  was 
pleasant  enough.  As  I  marched  up  the  quay  and 
past  the  Palace,  the  sentries  each  saluted,  although 
I  presume  the  foreign  uniform  must  have  puzzled 
them. 

So  ended  our  day  at  Waxholm,  and  a  very 
delightful  experience  it  was.  I  have  never  since 
seen  these  good  comrades,  but,  as  you  know,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  correspond  with  my  friend, 
the  Commodore. 

Why  and  how  such  a  correspondence  arose  I 
must  now  proceed  to  tell  you. 
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MY  stay  in  Sweden  was  short.  I  had  to  return, 
and,  for  the  time,  to  abandon  my  visit  to  Russia. 
A  fortnight  later,  I  was  on  board  an  Atlantic 
steamer,  on  the  way  to  New  York.  But  on  my 
way  home  from  Sweden,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
over  the  Waxholm  matter,  and,  more  especially, 
the  distinguished  courtesy  with  which  I  had  been 
treated  by  officers  of  the  Swedish  navy.  I  felt 
that  a  large  part  at  least  of  the  consideration  shown 
was  meant  for  my  uniform,  or  in  other  words,  for 
my  nationality,  but  after  due  allowance  for  such 
reasons,  I  could  not  avoid  the  view  that  a  portion 
of  it  was  intended  for  me  personally.  I  talked  the 
matter  over  at  home,  and  presently  decided  to  send 
these  officers  some  token  of  my  regard.  I  decided 
that  the  present  should  be  a  three-handled  silver 
cup  for  the  Commander  and  Officers  of  the  fleet, 

and   a  gold    snuff-box  for  Capt.  Th 1.     So  far 

was  easy,  but  it  was  necessary  to  engrave  some- 
thing on  the  cup,  and  it  had  three  sides.  One  side 
could  contain  an  inscription  commemorative  of  the 
day  at  Waxholm.  The  question  was,  what  should 
appear  on  the  other  two  sides?  Evidently  it  should 
be  something  flattering  to  the  Swedish  navy,  and 
if  possible,  commemorative  of  any  distinguished 
exploits  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  Your 
Uncle  John  suggested  that  possibly  a  Count,  whom 
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he  knew  at  the  Swedish  consulate,  might  supply 
the  desired  information.  Accordingly  he  asked  the 
Count  to  dine  with  us,  and  after  dinner,  over  our 
cigars,  I  related  to  him  the  Waxholm  incident, 
told  him  about  the  cup,  and  asked  him  for  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  of  the  Swedish  navy.  The 
narration  interested  him  very  much  and  he  proceeded 
to  relate  victories  of  the  Swedish  navy.  He  first 
mentioned  Svendsborg  and  then  Bomersund — both 
fought  against  the  Russians. 

"Well,  Count,"  said  I,  "those  two  names  in 
big  letters  will  fill  one  side,  what  have  you  else  for 
the  third?" 

"Well,  Lieut.,"  said  the  Count,  "There  is  one 
engagement  of  which  we  are  particularly  proud, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  it  in  this  house." 

"  What!  Count,  we  never  were  at  war  with 
your  countrymen  !  How  then  could  we  ever  fight 
you,  and  why  else  should  you  refrain  from  speaking 
of  the  affair  ?  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  replied  the  Count,  "  A 
fight  did  occur  in  consequence  of  a  mistake,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  England  and  Sweden  were 
at  peace,  and  have  been  always  at  peace  ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  action  is  cherished  by  Swedes." 

"  Go  on,  pray,  Count,  tell  us  a  forgotten 
incident  of  English  history." 

Whereupon  the  Count  sailed  away  with  the 
following  story,  which,  no  doubt,  can  be  corrobor- 
ated from  the  annals  of  the  time. 

"  In  the  time  of  your  Queen  Anne,  Charles 
XII  was  King  of  Sweden.  His  exploits  had  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
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Europe,  and  he  was  in  firm  alliance  with  England 
as  another  great  Protestant  power.  In  those  days* 
your  navy  already  had  a  great  reputation,  but  some 
of  the  regulations  of  the  time  were,  to  say  the  least, 
annoying  to  other  naval  powers.  For  instance,  at 
that  time,  if  a  foreign  man-of-war  came  within  three 
miles  of  your  coast,  she  had  not  only  to  lower  her 
own  flag,  but  to  hoist  the  English  flag  above  her 
own.  It  was  this  regulation  which  led  to  the 
trouble.  King  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  had  recently 
launched  a  vessel  called  the  "  Oland,"  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  men-of-war  then  afloat.  When 
the  "  Oland "  was  commissioned,  he  gave  the 
captain  orders  not  to  lower  his  flag  to  any  power 
in  the  world. 

"After  cruising  in  the  Baltic  and  going  through 
the  Belt,  it  so  happened  that  the  captain  of  the 
"Oland"  found  himself  on  the  west  of  Jutland, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  an  easterly  gale,  of  the 
force  of  a  tempest,  and  was  driven  right  across  the 
North  Sea.  When  the  storm  moderated,  he  found 
himself  upon  the  Norfolk  coast,  within  the  three 
miles  line.  He  was,  consequently,  surrounded  by 
five  English  war  vessels  guarding  the  coast,  who 
challenged  him  to  conform  to  English  regulations 
and  to  doff  his  flag.  His  orders  prevented  his 
compliance,  and  an  action  ensued  which  lasted  two 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  "  Oland  "  had 
sunk  two  of  the  English  vessels  and  had  disabled  a 
third.  His  masts,  however,  were  overboard  ;  his 
hull  riddled,  and  his  crew  disabled.  The  remaining 
two  vessels  took  him  in  tow  and  brought  him 
prisoner  into  Yarmouth  Roads." 
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"Well,  Count,"  we  broke  in,  "What  happened 
next?  What  did  Queen  Anne  say  ?  " 

"Queen  Anne,"  resumed  the  Count,  "evi- 
dently regarded  it  as  an  untoward  incident  not  un- 
likely to  prejudice  the  good  relations  of  her  govern- 
ment with  her  ally,  the  king  of  Sweden.  She  said 
she  respected  bravery  in  Swedes  as  much  as  bravery 
among  Englishmen.  She  paroled  the  officers  and 
crew,  and  sent  them  back  to  Sweden,  and  she 
refitted  the  "Oland,"  and  sent  her  back,  with  her 
compliments,  to  King  Charles  XII.  The  incident 
never  for  a  moment  interfered  with  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  but  is  remembered 
with  pride  among  the  Swedes,  in  so  far  as  proving 
that  in  obeying  orders  a  Swedish  captain  was  ready 
to  brave  all  odds,  and  to  prove  himself,  as  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus  said,  when  addressing  the 
Swedes  he  was  about  to  lead  into  Germany  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  be  a  '  worthy  descendant 
of  those  Gothic  heroes  who  laid  the  Roman  eagles 
in  the  dust." 

You  may  imagine  that  we  listened  to  this 
narration  with  very  great  interest,  the  more  so,  as 
since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  relative  position 
of  Sweden  and  England  has  undergone  so  great 
a  change.  In  Charles  XII's  time,  Sweden 
owned  Finland,  all  the  Southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Northern 
Germany.  Her  armies,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
had  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Nuremburg,  and 
Charles  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  exploits,  led 
his  armies  across  Europe  into  Turkey.  Sweden 
now  is  confined  to  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
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Meantime,  England,  from  a  population  of  5,000,000, 
has  grown  to  40,000,000,  and  to  a  position  of 
Empire. 

Surely,  if  Queen  Anne  could  afford  to  overlook 
the  incident  when  it  occurred,  it  would  ill  become 
us  to  resent  it  now.  On  the  contrary,  her  statement 
that  she  respected  brave  men,  whether  Swedes  or 
English,  was  the  proper  way  to  look  at  it.  Besides, 
after  all,  I  could  not  see  that  the  Swede  had  much 
the  best  of  it  anyway.  If  he  could  not  doff  his  flag, 
his  masts,  flag,  and  all  were  shot  out  of  him.  He  had 
to  surrender  and  was  taken  into  Yarmouth  Roads. 
Moreover,  I  suspected  then,  and  am  since  aware 
that  such  coast  defence  vessels  as  would  be  likely  to 
be  off  the  Norfolk  Coast  after  a  tempest,  would  be 
very  greatly  inferior  to  any  first-class  man-of-war 
of  the  period. 

Thinking  such  points  rapidly  over  I  turned  to 
the  Count  and,  after  thanking  and  complimenting 
him  upon  his  frankness  and  the  interest  of  his 
narration,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  picture  of  this 
sea-fight  in  his  possession. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  picture  of  it  in  the 
King's  Palace  at  Stockholm." 

"Well  then,  Count,  is  there  any  print  or  photo- 
graph of  the  picture  to  be  procured.  It  would 
make  a  famous  side  to  the  three-handled  cup." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  put  it  on  the 
cup?"  asked  the  Count,  with  enthusiasm,  "  If  you  do 
I  will  have  a  photograph  of  the  picture  taken  on 
purpose." 

"  Sure  enough,  Count,  if  the  photograph  comes 
to  hand  it  shall  figure  on  the  cup." 
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And  so  it  did,  through  the  trouble  taken,  first, 
by  the  Count,  and  next  by  your  Uncle  John.  Before 
I  left  for  America  I  explained  to  your  Uncle  exactly 
what  I  desired  to  be  done,  and  on  my  return  many 
months  later,  I  went  with  him  to  inspect  the  cup. 
It  was  a  beautiful  three-handled  "loving  cup" 
engraved  on  one  side  with  a  representation  of  the 
naval  action.  A  great  deal  of  cannon  smoke,  boats 
sinking,  men  squattering  in  the  water,  flags  flying 
and  evidently  a  fine  pounding  match  going  on. 
The  picture  was  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  belt 
of  cross  lines,  and  above  and  around  figured  dolphins 
and  also  the  names  of  Queen  Anne,  Charles  XII,  the 
"Oland,"  and  the  name  of  the  Captain  of  the  Swedish 
man-of-war.  The  second  side  had  the  words 
"Svendsborg"  and  "  Bomersund  "  in  bold  letters,  and 
the  third  side  had  this  inscription  : — 

"To  the  Commodor  Kom-Kapten  and  Officers    of 

the   fleet   at   Karlskrona,   W.    W.    B ,    Royal 

Lancashire    Militia,    in    memory    of    the    day    of 
Waxholm,  August  27th,  1872." 

The  cup  was  fitted  into  a  little  oak  chest, 
whose  side  folded  down  and  was  lined  with  coloured 
velvet.  I  also  purchased,  as  I  mentioned  before,  a 
gold  snuff-box  for  Captain  Th —  — 1,  who  had,  in 
effect,  introduced  me  to  the  whole  affair.  The 
snuff-box  and  the  cup  were  carefully  packed  and 

sent  to  the  care  of  Consul  E m,  then  English 

consul  at  Gothenburg  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  S ,  of 

London,  an  uncle  by  marriage.  I  felt  that  I  had 
discharged  my  obligations  to  my  Swedish  naval 
friends,  but  beyond  expecting  presently  a  note  of 
acknowledgment,  I  expected  nothing  ;  least  of  all 
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what  followed.     I   may  say  that  I  did  not   know 
then  where  the  Carlskrona  fleet  might  be  stationed. 

but  I  was  sure  Consul  E m  would  know,  and 

I  asked  him  to  duly  forward  it  on  its  arrival. 

I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Commodore  : 

"5#*  May,   1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  write  with  much  respect,  yet 
very  cordially.  Your  courtesy  to  me  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  visit  to  your  Corvette  and  to  your 
fleet,  was  of  a  nature  to  be  long  and  vividly 
remembered.  After  making"  all  due  allowance  on 
the  score  of  the  noble  service  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong-,  and  to  my  general  character  as 
an  Englishman,  yet  enough  still  remains  to  me 
personally  to  make  me  feel  that  you  had  been  very 
kind  to  me.  Not  yourself  alone,  but  many  officers, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  honour  of  making, 
joined  with  you  in  a  reception  of  me,  more  like  a 
fete  than  a  visit  of  an  English  Officer  of  Reserves. 

"  I  have  sent  on  to  Carlskrona  to  your  Corvette 
a  very  small  matter  as  a  remembrance  of  the  day 
of  Waxholm.  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of 
accepting  the  same.  I  hope  further  that  much  good 
wine  may  flow  therefrom,  and  many  merry  toasts  to 
friends  far  and  near  be  drunk  from  the  wine.  The 
scene  represented  (on  the  cup)  is  well  known  to 
you.  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  when  English- 
men will  cease  to  admire  valour  whether  in  foes  or 
in  friends.  The  next  time,  however,  that  Swedish 
and  British  cannon  sound  together,  let  us  trust  that 
it  will  be  when  sweeping  the  seas  of  some  foreign 
enemy,  who  before  two  such  flags  is  foredoomed  to 
fall. 
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"  With  respect,  and  with  a  very  kind  and 
friendly  remembrance, 

"  I  remain,  honored  Sir, 
"Yours  faithfully, 

"W.  W.  B . 

"Royal  Lancashire  Militia." 

In  my  mind,  then,  the  Waxholm  episode  and 
the  cup  matter  had  closed,  and  time  went  on. 
Presently  I  began  to  be  surprised  at  the  time  which 
had  elapsed  without  news  even  of  the  arrival  of  the 
cup,  and  was  still  more  surprised  when  I  received 
from  London  and  from  Newcastle  letters  from 
Swedish  naval  officers,  as  their  ships  put  in  to  those 
ports.  These  letters  were  all  in  the  same  strain, 
viz.  :  to  the  effect  that  my  cup  had  raised  quite  a 
controversy  in  naval  circles  in  Carlskrona.  They 
said  would  I  be  good  enough  to  hear  both  sides 
before  I  made  my  decision.  They  intimated  that  a 
present  from  abroad  to  the  Swedish  navy  was  an 
almost  unheard  of  thing,  and  that  my  action  in  the 
matter  had  aroused  feelings  not  only  of  surprise  but 
of  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

What  was   I   to  say  to   these  letters  ?     What 
controversy   could    there    be    about    the   cup?      I 
resolved    to    "lie   low"    and    wait    further    news. 
Presently  the  following  letter  arrived  : 
"  CARLSKROXA, 

"  2oth  September,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Having  received  your  splendid 
testimonial  for  the  Corvette  Thor  and  Monitor 
Thordon,  I  immediately  delivered  them  according  to 
their  inscriptions,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  for  me 
to  bring  you  the  thanks  on  the  part  of  all  the  officers 
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• 

belonging  to  my  squadron,  1872,  and  myself,  for 
the  noble  way  by  which  you  have  expressed  your 
feelings  towards  those  that  had  the  pleasure  to 
receive  you  on  board  their  ships. 

"The  flattering  deeds  recorded  on  the  Zug, 
the  gallantry  which  dictated  it  will,  I  hope, 
perpetuate  the  high  estimation  and  gratitude  we 
are  indebted  to  both  the  services  of  your  country, 
which  always  have  received  us  as  brother-officers. 
"  I  remain,  sir, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"A.  P—        — n, 
"Commodore  of  the  Swedish  Squadron  1872." 

I  had  a  visit  from  Count  W .     He  said  a 

question  had  arisen  as  to  whether  my  "beautiful" 
present  was  meant  for  the  ship  or  for  the  officers. 
I  was  probably  not  aware,  he  proceeded,  of  the  fact 
that  in  winter  all  Swedish  men-of-war  were,  on 
account  of  the  ice,  docked  and  taken  out  of 
commission.  Next  year,  when  the  ice  broke  up, 
they  would  be  re-commissioned,  and  officers  would 
be,  or  might  be,  transferred  to  other  vessels.  In 
effect,  he  said  the  system  which  the  ice  and  the 
custom  of  the  Swedish  navy  had  brought  them  to 
adopt,  was  so  fundamentally  different  to  the  habit  of 
the  English  navy  as  to  result  in  this  : — that  if  my 
intention  was  to  give  the  cup  to  any  ship,  the 
chances  were  that,  in  five  years,  not  one  officer  on 
that  ship  would  know  me,  or  have  ever  heard  of  my 
presence  at  the  Waxholm  cannonade. 

Truly,  all  this  was  news  ;  naturally  I  had  no 
special  affection  for  any  ship,  and  had  (ignorantly, 
but  very  naturally),  supposed  that  naval  matters  in 
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Sweden  were  much  the  same  as  our  own.  On 
reflection,  there  seemed  but  one  course  to  take,  viz., 
to  write  to  the  Commodore  explaining  that,  under 
the  circumstances  detailed,  it  was  plainly  useless 
to  present  the  cup  to  any  ship  ;  would  he,  therefore, 
keep  it  himself,  as  the  principal  naval  officer  present 
at  the  affair  at  Waxholm. 

To  this  letter  he  replied  that  so  long  as  he  was  in 
active  service,  when  he  was  afloat  the  cup  should  be 
on  board  his  ship,  and  that  when  he  was  winter-bound 
the  cup  should  figure  in  the  naval  club  at  Stockholm. 
He  closed  his  letter  with  many  expressions  of  good- 
will, kind  messages  from  himself  and  from  the 
officers  whom  I  had  met,  and  enclosed  many 
photographs  which  you  will  iinsl  in  my  album. 

Two  years  after,  he  wrote  me  (Prince  Oscar 
having  meantime  ascended  the  throne  as  King 
Oscar),  that  the  King  had  been  at  Carlskrona  to 
visit  the  fleet,  and  that,  after  dinner  on  the  Admiral's 
ship,  my  Cup  was  christened,  and  was  greatly 
admired  by  His  Majesty  and  by  the  officers  present. 
My  health  and  the  prosperity  of  my  regiment  were 
duly  drunk,  and  the  episode  was  an  agreeable 
incident  of  the  royal  visit  in  every  way. 

I  acknowledged  the  letter  and  thanked  the 
Commodore  for  his  kindness,  and  now,  thought  I, 
the  whole  affair,  except  for  its  agreeable  memories, 
is  finally  closed. 

Who  would  not  have  thought  so  ?  and  so  for 
many  years  it  was.  But  to  my  astonishment  these 
incidents  led  at  a  later  time  to  a  matter  far  more 
surprising  to  me  than  anything  connected  with 
either  Waxholm  or  the  cup  itself. 
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We  will  take  the  rest  of  the  story  to-morrow 

evening. 

***** 

Swedish  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  published  in  Carlskrona. 

"The  Naval  Officers'  Society  in  Carlskrona 
received  yesterday,  from  the  royal  navy's  commodore 
and  officers  of  the  squadron  of  1872,  a  valuable 
silver  cup,  which  had  been  presented  to  them  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  B —  —  (in  Liverpool),  lieutenant 
Royal  Lancashire  Militia,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  friendly  and  hospitable  reception  on  board  of 
the  vessels  composing-  said  squadron  on  the  occasion 
when  some  of  said  ships  executed  or  made  experi- 
ments of  bombardment  against  the  fortress  of 
Waxholm.  The  above  named  cup  does  not  only 
distinguish  itself  by  its  tasteful  form  and  shape,  but 
also  through  the  well  selected  inscription  on  the 
same.  Thus,  we  find  on  one  side  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Swedish  navy's  glorious  battles,' Svensksund,' 
and  underneath  the  name  of  one  of  the  British  navy's 
most  recent  battles  in  the  Baltic,  'Bomarsund.' 
On  another  side  of  the  cup  is  an  engraving  of  the 
ship  '  OlandV  battle  (encounter),  the  ayth  July, 
1704,  at  Orfordness,  against  a  whole  English 
squadron,  and  on  the  third  side  we  read  : 

'  To  the 
'  Commodore,    Commander,   Captain,  and  Officers 

'  of  the 
'  Fleet    at    Carlskrona. 

<W.  W.  B , 

'  Royal  Lancashire  Militia, 
'  in  remembrance  of  the  day  of  Waxholm, 
'  27th  August,  1872.' 
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"The  captain,  ist  lieutenant,  and  the  officers 
of  the  monitor  '  Thorson,'  of  the  said  squadron, 
have  separately  received  an  ornamental  and  magni- 
ficent gold  and  silver  box,  as  a  proof  of  W.  B 's 

remembrance,  of  that  he,  through  their  assistance, 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  squadron  on  the 
aforesaid  day." 
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ABOUT  eight  years  after  the  circumstances  narrated, 
I  revisited  Stockholm  early  in  the  year.  The  city 
looked  at  least  as  beautiful  as  on  my  former  visit. 
I  occupied  my  old  quarters  at  the  Rydborg  Hotel, 
facing  the  Palace,  and  had  Sunday  before  me, 
wherein  man  is  enjoined  to  do  no  work.  I  went 
on  Sunday  morning  to  hear  a  famous  Lutheran 
preacher,  but  my  knowledge  of  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage was  at  that  time  too  imperfect  for  me  to 
follow  him.  I  had  learned  at  the  hotel  that  an 
exhibition  of  interest  was  open  at  the  Palace.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  know  that  in  Sweden,  as  in 
the  whole  of  Europe,  Sunday  afternoon  is  a  holiday 
much  as  Christmas  day  afternoon  is  with  us.  An 
Exhibition  would  be  better  attended  on  Sundays, 
and  I  accordingly  wended  my  way  to  the  Palace. 
Presently  I  emerged,  and  began  to  wonder  how  I 
should  pass  the  time  till  dinner,  when  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  there  was  a  naval  museum  at  Stock- 
holm and  a  naval  head-quarters,  where  I  might 
get  some  news  of  my  friends  of  Waxholm  celebrity. 
I  accordingly  walked  down  to  a  point  in  the  city 
not  far  from  the  point  to  which  the  boat  was  sent 
for  me  in  1872.  I  soon  found  the  naval  head- 
quarters, and  walked  into  the  officers'  anteroom. 
I  found  but  one  officer  there,  a  Lieutenant,  whom  I 
did  not  know. 
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"  Is  Commodor  P—    — n  here?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  he  is  at  Carlscrona." 

"Or  Kom  Kapten  R m?" 

"  He  is  dead." 

"Or  Captain  R—     — n?" 

"  No,  at  Carlscrona." 

"OrTh—    —1?" 

"  No.  Whoareyou,  an.Englishman  whoknows 
the  Carlskrona  fleet?" 

"  I  spent  a  day  with  them  eight  years  ago, 
cannonading  the  Waxholm  Fort." 

"  Are  you  the  man  who  sent  us  the  Silver 
Cup?" 

"  I  believe  I  did  something  of  the  kind,"  said  I, 
"but  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  you  have  heard 
of  it.  We  spent  a  delightful  day,  and  I  had  hoped 
to  have  met  those  officers  again." 

"  Come  along,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  We 
will  go  and  lunch.  I  was  not  present  then  myself, 
but  I  have  heard  all  about  it,  and  I  have  seen  the 
Cup.  Tell  me  how  the  affair  came  about  ?  " 

He  took  me  to  the  big  hotel  on  the  quay,  and 
gave  me  a  capital  lunch.  When  we  came  to  coffee 
and  cigars  I  told  him  the  story  of  the  cup,  and 
then  asked  him  some  questions  about  the  Nordens- 
kiold  expedition,  and  complimented  him  as  a  Swede 
upon  the  exploit  of  his  now  famous  countryman. 
Professor  Nordenskiold  had  recently  made  a  north- 
eastern passage  by  Siberia  coming  out  through 
Behrings  Straits. 

To  my  surprise  he  did  not  seem  more  than 
half  pleased.  I  had,  it  appeared,  inadvertently 
touched  a  rather  sore  point  in  connection  with  the 
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Swedish- Navy.  He  hastened  to  explain.  "You 
see,"  said  he,  "Professor  Nordenskiold  is  only  a 
Professor.  What  did  he  know  or  could  he  know 
about  navigation,  or  for  that  matter,  what  could  the 
merchant,  Oscar  Dickson  of  Gothenburg',  who  fitted 
out  the  ship,  know  about  sailing  in  unknown  seas, 
and  bringing  a  ship  through  fields  of  ice  ?  " 

"  Neither  of  them  could  know  anything  about 
it,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  when  the  ship  was  nearly  ready,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  "they  apparently  thought  so  them- 
selves. At  any  rate  they  applied  to  the  King,  asking 
him  to  aid  the  expedition  by  lending  them  the  ser- 
vices of  a  naval  officer  to  take  charge  of  the  ship, 
and  attempt  to  bring  the  venture  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  King  lent  them  Captain  P —  — ,  one  of  our 
best  men,  who  has  been  out  in  two  Swedish  polar 
expeditions,  and  knows  all  about  ice.  In  the  end, 
with  enormous  difficulty,  his  pluck  and  knowledge 
pulled  the  matter  through,  and  he  brought  the  ship 
through  Behrings  Straits,  and  back  to  Europe 
safely." 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  u  all  Europe  is  talking  of 
Professor  Nordenskiold,  and  he  has  been  feted 
wherever  his  ship  has  touched  on  the  way  home. 
Nobody  says  a  word  about  our  man  P —  — ,  who 
is  really  the  man  to  whom  all  the  credit  belongs, 
and  I  can  assure  you,  Captain,  the  Swedish 

navy  feels  very  sore  about  it.  P has  done 

a  wonderful  thing  that  no  man  ever  did  before.  I 
will  be  bound,"  said  he,  "you  never  so  much'as 
heard  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
matter." 
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"  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  it," 
I  said. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "is-it  not  a  shame;  What 
would  have  happened,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  the 
ship  had  been  lost?  As  it  was,  she  had  one  or  two 
very  narrow  squeaks  for  it,  and  only  P 's  dex- 
terity saved  her.  Well,  if  she  had  been  nipped  in 
the  ice  and  lost,  who  would  have  been  blamed  ? 
Not  the  Professor.  He  would  have  made  haste  to 
say,  that  he  had  never  pretended  to  understand 
navigation.  No,  all  the  blame  would  have  been 
thrown  on  our  man  P —  — .  Instead  of  that  he 
brings  the  ship  through  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
and  nobody  gives  him  the  credit.  The  Professor 
has  got  all  of  it,  and  here  are  you,  just  as  there  are 

thousands  even  in  Sweden,  who  never  heard  P -'s 

name,  or  know  that  the  Swedish  navy  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Here  are  you,  an  English  officer, 
talking  to  a  Swedish  naval  officer  about  the  Pro- 
fessor. We  have  had  a  good  deal  too  much  of  the 
Professor.  Next  time  he  had  better  navigate  his 
own  ship,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  King  will  never 
send  an  officer  again  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by 
these  people.  He  saved  their  expedition  for  them, 
and  then  they  drop  him,  and  take  all  the  credit 
themselves.  You  cannot  wonder,  Captain,  that 
Swedish  naval  officers  feel  very  sore  about  the 
whole  business." 

The  lieutenant  had  become  quite  animated 
during  this  long  narrative.  He  was  evidently 
disappointed  and  indignant  at  what  he  thought  an 
injustice.  On  my  part  I  was  a  little  astonished 
that,  what  I  had  intended  to  be  a  complimentary 
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remark  on  a  distinguished  countryman  of  my  host, 
should  have  developed  into  such  an  harangue.  He 
was  evidently  giving  expression  to  a  very  strong 

feeling  in  naval  circles  that  Captain  P had 

been  hardly  dealt  with. 

"  One  always  regrets,"  said  I,  "to  hear  of  hard 
usage,  and  especially  of  a  distinguished  officer  like 
this  Captain  P —  — .  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  King  at  least  must  know  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  matter.  I  hope,"  I  continued,  "that 
His  Majesty  will  take  the  matter  up,  if  so  little 
harm  has  yet  been  done." 

"Ah!  if  it  could  be  so,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
"but  he  would  have  moved  already  if  he  had 
intended  to  do  so." 

"  I  would  advise  you  not  to  be  too  impatient," 
said  I,  "there  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  put  the 
matter  right.  There  must  be  plenty  of  officers  in 
vSweden  who  can  get  the  matter  looked  into,  and 
ought  to  do  so." 

"  Matters  here  are  not  managed  quite  as  they 
are  in  England,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "I  suppose 
in  your  country  some  one  would  ask  questions  in 
Parliament?" 

"Very  likely,"  said  I,  "but  you  must  remem- 
ber, my  dear  sir,  that  I  know  very  little  how  you 
manage  matters  in  Sweden,  and  with  the  best 

wishes  in  the  world  to  yourself,  Captain  P , 

and  the  Swedish  Navy,  I  scarcely  see  why  you  have 
put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  telling  me  all  this. 
You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  one  of  yourselves,  or  as 
if  you  might  suppose  that  I  could  do  anything  to 
set  the  matter  right." 
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"But,"  cut  in  the  lieutenant,  "that  is  why  I 
am  telling  you.  I  not  only  suppose,  but  I  know 
that  you  can,  if  you  will,  put  it  straight  and  remedy 
a  great  injustice." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  most  unexpected 
retort. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "if  you  knew  the 
position  in  England  of  a  Captain  in  Militia,  and  of 
how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  that  he  could 
influence  affairs  in  foreign  countries,  you  would 
suppose  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  interesting  narrative,  and  if  I  go  to 

Carlskrona  I  shall  try  to  see  Captain  P and 

do  him  honour  personally.  As  for  anything  else, 
you  cannot  imagine  how  impossible  it  is  that  I 
should  be  able  to  assist  you  even  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world." 

But  the  lieutenant  stuck  to  his  opinion. 

"  You  say  so,"  said  he,  "  because  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  immense  weight  attached  in  Sweden  to 
public  opinion  in  England  ;  you  are  not  aware,  I 
daresay,  that  your  parliamentary  debates  are  read 
by  very  many  Swedes.  No,  I  am  sure  I  am  right 
in  saying  you  can  put  the  matter  right,  if  you  will 
only  be  good  enough  to  do  so." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  you  want 
me  to  do,"  said  I,  "and  whatever  it  is  nothing 
will  come  of  it.  Still,  since  you  are  of  this  opinion, 
and  know  your  own  country  and  its  ways  far  better 
than  you  can  know  mine,  I  will  not  refuse  to  try  to 
do  what  you  ask  me  to  do,  providing  that  it  is 
anything  I  can  do,  and  that  it  is  not  too  pre- 
posterous." 
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The  lieutenant  was  overjoyed.  I  lighted  a 
fresh  cigar,  and  honestly  wondered  whether  the 
wine  could  have  got  into  his  head.  But  it  was  not 
so  at  all,  what  he  propounded  was  merely  a  request 
that  I  would,  on  my  return,  write  a  letter  stating 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  some  of  the  principal  London 
newspapers. 

"  If  you  will  do  that,"  said  he,  "  the  matter 
will  come  right  of  itself.  You  need  not  smile," 
said  he,  "  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  If  they 
publish  your  letter  the  thing  is  done,  and  the 
Swedish  Navy  will  be  for  ever  grateful  to  you." 

"I  am  convinced,"  said  I,  "that  you  were 
never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  but  if  that  is  all 
you  want  me  to  do  that  is  easy  enough.  Give  me 
dates  and  all  particulars.  When  did  P—  -  go 
on  these  previous  Polar  expeditions.  I  will  try  to 
make  as  good  a  case  for  him  as  may  be." 

He  proceeded  to  give  me  all  the  details. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  it  is  probably  better  that  I 
say  nothing  in  this  letter  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Swedish  Navy  in  the  matter.  I  am  going  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  Sweden  and  shall  see  some  of  your 
principal  bankers  and  merchants.  Had  I  not  better 
see  if  their  views  generally  coincide  with  yours,  and, 
if  so,  rather  refer  to  public  opinion  in  Sweden  than 
speak  of  the  Swedish  Navy,and  perhaps  lea vethe:idea 
that  it  is  merely  a  professional  dispute  in  your  navy?" 

"  Certainly,  far  better,  please  put  it  that  way," 
said  he. 

We  parted  good  friends  enough  and  I  promised 
to  send  him  from  England  any  papers  which 
published  my  proposed  letter. 
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On  my  way  back  I  was  overtaken  by  the  host 
of  my  hotel. 

u  I  saw  you  with  the  King's  aide-de-camp," 
said  he. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  "  he  is  a  naval  lieutenant. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know,"  said  he,  "but  all  the  same 
he  is  one  of  the  King's  naval  aides.  You  know 
King  Oscar  used  to  be  Minister  of  Marine  before 
he  was  King,  and  he  still  has  naval  aides." 

This  put  rather  a  fresh  complexion  on  the 
affair.  Was  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  the 
Government  wished,  or  the  King  wished  to  do  the 
right  thing  by  P —  — •,  but  preferred  that  the 
initial  impulse  should  come  from  without?  But 
even  if  the  lieutenant  were  well  aware  of  such  an 
intention,  which  seemed  in  itself  very  unlikely,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  my  visit.  Besides 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  such  letters 
written  if  useful.  English  yachts  are  often  at 
Stockholm,  and  no  doubt  also  visit  Carlskrona. 
The  lieutenant  must  simply  have  recognised  in  me 
a  man  friendly  enough  to  the  Swedish  navy  (from 
antecedent  circumstances)  to  be  counted  upon  to 
take  the  trouble  to  do  any  such  service  as  proposed. 
However,  as  I  had  no  expectation  whatever  that  a 
letter  or  twenty  letters  to  the  English  press  would 
affect  the  matter  one  iota,  I  ceased  to  occupy  my 
mind  with  the  affair.  I  did,  indeed,  take  the  pains 
to  make  some  enquiries,  found  all  the  main  points 
and  views  of  the  lieutenant  confirmed,  and  when  I 
returned  home,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  three 
or  four  of  the  London  newspapers.  Two  or  three 
printed  it. 
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SWEDISH  ARCTIC   EXPEDITION. 

"Sir — I  have  recently  travelled  in  Sweden,  and 
have  had  opportunities  of  learning"  what  the  Swedes 
themselves  think  of  the  Nordenskiold  Expedition. 
They  are  naturally  proud  of  the  achievement,  and 
they  give  great  credit  to  Professor  Nordenskiold 
but  for  whose  energy  and  perseverance  the  expe- 
dition would  never  have  started.  They  say,  how- 
ever, that  no  one  ever  supposed  that  the  Professor 
was  other  than  a  scientific  man,  or  knew  anything 
whatever  of  navigation  ;  and  inasmuch  as  this 
success  has  been,  essentially,  a  triumph  of  naviga- 
tion, they  express  surprise  that  a  larger  share  of 

the  honours  have  not  been  awarded  to  P . 

They  say,  and  with  much  appearance  of  truth,  that 

if  the  expedition  had  failed,  P ,  and  not  the 

scientific  man,  would  have  had  to  bear  the  odium 
of  the  failure  ;  whereas,  now  that  it  has  succeeded, 

P seems    to    have   been    thrust    into    the 

background,  and  the  full  measure  of  the  honours 
due  to  him,  have  been  awarded  to  the  Professor. 
The  Swedes  certainly  ought  to  be  good  judges  of 
this  matter,  and  if  they  are  right,  there  is  an  act  of 

justice  to  be  done  to  P —     and  to  the  Swedish 

navy,  that  the  matter  should  be  clearly  stated  and 
should  be  rightly  appreciated  by  the  British  public. 
P —  —  was  second  in  command  on  the  "Sophia,'' 
in  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1868.  He  was  in 
in  command  of  the  "  Polheim,"  in  the  Arctic 
Excursion  of  1872-3,  and  wintered  at  Spitzbergen, 
blocked  in  by  the  ice.  He  is  an  arctic  explorer  and 
navigator  of  great  note, and  has  now  taken  Professor 
Nordenskiold  through  an  unknown  north  -  east 
passage  Such  a  man  deserves  that  his  name 
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should  be  conspicuously  prominent  in  the  success 
which  has  been  so  very  largely  brought  about 
by  his  skill  and  intrepidity,  added  to  his  great 
knowledge  of  arctic  seas.  By  placing  these  facts 
before  the  public,  you  will  render,  sir,  an  act  of 
justice  which  appears  to  be  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

«W.  W.  B—        — ." 
"April  I3/A,  1880. 

I  had  fulfilled  my  promise  and  was  busy 
training  with  my  regiment.  I  sent  the  newspapers 
which  published  my  letter,  to  the  lieutenant  at 
Carlskrona,  and  had  no  reply  for  three  months.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  the  whole  matter,  when  one 
day  in  July,  came  the  following  letter  : — 

"H.M.  KORVETT  Y , 

"  STOCKHOLM,  7,6/80. 

"  My  Dear  Sir— I  am  afraid  you  have  thought 
me  very  uncourteous  for  not  having  sooner  answered 
your  kind  letter,  and  to  all  appearances  I  have 
been  ungrateful  towards  you,  considering  the  great 
service  which  you  have  done,  not  only  to  me  person- 
ally, but  to  Captain  P and  the  whole  Swedish 

Navy.  Pray,  I  beg,  do  not  judge  from  appearances. 
Having  been  away  from  Stockholm  on  a  cruise,  and 
not  having  an  opportunity  before  of  seeing  Captain 

P ,  I  postponed  my  writing  until  such  should 

offer  itself.  Well,  my  ship  came  to  Carlskrona  last 
week,  and  my  first  visit  on  shore  was  to  him,  and 
with  him  I  have  discussed  the  article  which  you  had 
the  kindness  to  insert  in  the  Daily  News,  through 
the  agency  of  which  the  public  opinion,  as  to  the 
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true  merits  of  P ,  no  doubt  have  been  con- 
siderably changed.  Before  the  time  your  article 
appeared  his  name,  if  ever  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  north  east  passage,  came  always  in  as  an 
appendix.  Now  this  has  changed,  and  the  glorious 

result,  at  least  the  one  which  P appreciated 

most,  is  a  medal  which  the  English  Geographical 
Society  has  awarded  him,  an  honour  which  only 
men  with  the  renown  of  a  Stanley  or  Livingstone 
could  aspire  to.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  not  only 

P but  the  whole  navy  consider  themselves 

honoured  by  the  distinction,  and,  as  to  myself,  my 
dear  sir,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  express  my 
personal  gratitude  to  you  for  the  kind  zeal  with 
which  you  have  embraced  an  opportunity  to  show 
your  interest  in  Swedish  naval  matters.  I  return 
to  you  Captain  P 's  sincere  thanks  and  com- 
pliments, and  hope  that  fate  will  favor  me  in 
bringing  me  together  with  a  gentleman  who  has 
had  such  a  large  share  in  rectifying  a  wrong  done 
to  one  of  my  brother  officers.  Regretting  that  my 
imperfect  knowledge  in  English  makes  these  lines 
too  feeble  in  expressing  my  gratitude  and  great 
regards  towards  you,  I  remain,  my  dear  Captain 

B , 

"  Faithfully  yours, 
"T.  L—    — ." 

Some  little  time  after  receiving  this  letter  I  was 
further  informed  by  the  lieutenant  that  the  Swedish 
Government  had  fully  recognised  the  merits  of  the 

distinguished  officer,  Captain    P .       He  had 

been  first  knighted  and  then  ennobled,  and  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  or  "Storthing,"  had  added  to 
the  title  a  pension  for  life.  The  lieutenant  renewed 
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his  flattering"  compliments  to  myself,  and  insisted 
that,  but  for  my  aid,  this  successful  issue  would 
never  have  been  reached.  The  lieutenant  also 
conveyed  a  pressing  invitation  to  me  from  Captain 

P ,  that,  when  next  in  Scandinavia,  I  should 

visit  him,  in  order  that  he  might  express  the 
obligation  under  which  he  felt  he  stood  toward  me. 
And  the  lieutenant  also  reiterated  his  former 
thanks  from  his  brother  officers  and  the  Swedish 
navy. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  possible  that  I 
had  some  little  to  do  with  the  affair.  Even  after 
making  allowance  for  complimentary  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  lieutenant,  unless  he  were 
romancing,  there  would,  nevertheless,  appear  to 
remain  some  foundation  for  his  statements.  It  is 
indeed  probable  that  my  letter  to  the  papers  had 
something  to  do  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Geographical  Society  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  If 
so,  and  if  it  be  possible  that  the  initial  action  of  the 
Geographical  Society  was  the  first  step  towards  a 

proper  recognition  of  P in  Sweden,  then  I  may 

be  fairly  said  to  have  set  the  ball  rolling.  I  am,  at 
any  rate,  willing  to  think  so,  as  my  feelings  toward 
the  Swedish  navy  are  of  a  nature  that  make  it  very 
pleasing  to  me  to  be  able  to  think  I  have  done  them 
a  service.  If  I  have,  "  tant  mieux."  It  is  the  last 
thing  which  one  would  have  expected  from  a  call  at 
the  naval  headquarters  and  a  lunch  with  a  lieutenant, 
also  asserted  to  be  a  King's  naval  aide-de-camp. 


7.; 
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KIPLING  has  referred  to  Hugli  Pilots  in  one 
of  his  stories.  He  calls  them  a  "  masterful  breed  " 
of  men.  Your  uncle  and  I  met  one  of  them  in 
Paris  in  the  Sixties  and  found  him  not  indeed 
specially  masterful,  but  a  pleasant  fellow  enough,  full 
of  life  and  full  of  stories.  One  of  his  best  related  to 
an  adventure  with  an  elephant,  which  was  "nae  bad" 
and  presented  a  situation  which  no  one  but  a  sailor 
could  ever  have  thought  of.  Presumably,  this 
adventure  must  have  occurred  at  the  time  he  was  a 
cadet  or  lieutenant  of  the  navy,and  before  he  obtained 
his  appointment  as  pilot  on  the  Hugli.  He  said 
they  were  cruising  up  the  coast,  and  four  or  five  of 
them  got  leave  from  the  captain  for  two  days 
on  shore.  One  of  the  lieutenants  had  a  bachelor 
uncle,  living  near  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  was 
arranged  to  pay  this  old  gentleman  a  visit.  When 
they  arrived,  they  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and 
learned  that  the  uncle  had  arranged  a  tiger  hunt  for 
their  benefit.  They  were  rejoiced,  and  wished  for 
nothing  better  than  tiger  hunting.  It  was  reported 
that  the  old  gentleman  could,  and  would  provide  all 
that  was  needful,  guns,  elephants,  and  beaters. 
Everything  was  couleur  de  rose  until  it  appeared  that 
the  supply  of  elephants  available  would  not  suffice 
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for  the  whole  party.  Either  more  visitors  had 
arrived  than  were  expected,  or  some  misadventure 
had  deprived  them  of  an  elephant.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  old  gentleman  deplored  the  unfortunate 
circumstance,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  They 
drew  lots  for  the  odd  man  out,  and  general  regret 
was  expressed  when  the  evil  lot  fell  to  the  4 'funny 
man"  of  the  party.  Was  there  no  other  possible 
way?  It  was  whispered  that  oneof  the  lieutenants  had 
been  round  to  inspect  the  elephants  and  had  counted 
one  more  than  the  number  talked  of  for  the  hunt.  A 
hint  of  this  kind  was  thrown  out  in  the  shape  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  that  elephant  were  lame? 
The  old  gentleman  at  once  said  that  the  elephant 
was  not  lame  but  that  it  had  a  defect  which  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  lend  it  for  this  purpose  to  a 
guest.  "That  elephant,"  he  proceeded  to  explain, 
"was  once  badly  clawed  by  a  tiger  in  one  of  our 
hunts  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  she  will  not 
face  a  tiger  at  all.  If  she  sees  a  tiger  she  will  run 
right  away  into  the  jungle  and  be  lost  for  days.  I 
could  not  think  of  proposing  to  mount  any  guest  on 
a  brute  of  that  kind." 

That  seemed  decisive  and  as  if  the  last  hope  were 
destroyed.  But  the  "funny  man"  was  especially 
keen  to  go  with  the  party,  and  he  was  equal  to  the 
difficulty.  He  discussed  the  matter  and  presently 
learned  that  the  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended 
was  principally  the  wild  rush  which  the  elephant 
would  make  into  the  jungle  if  a  tiger  appeared. 
"  But  could  not  I  stop  her  or  turn  her,"  said  the 
"  funny  man." 

"Stop  her!"  said  the  old  gentleman,    "you 
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might  as  well  try  to  stop  a  runaway  engine  on  the 
railway." 

The  lieutenant  ruminated.  "Would  you 
mind,  sir,  letting  me  try  to  stop  her?"  asked  he. 

"  Oh,  try  as  much  as  you  please,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "but  if  you  are  run  away  with  and 
spend  a  week  in  the  jungle  in  consequence,  don't 
blame  me." 

The  "funny  man"  accepted  the  loan  of  the 
elephant  on  these  conditions  with  rapture,  and 
professed  himself  careless  of  the  risks  involved, 
and  very  grateful. 

"  If  we  don't  put  a  tiger  up,  or  he  does  not 
come  within  sight  of  her,  you  will  be  all  right, 
certainly,"  said  the  host,  "but  it  will  be  a  case  of 
good-bye  to  you  for  the  best  part  of  a  week  if  we 
do." 

The  expedition  was  to  start  early  next  morning. 
At  dinner  the  lieutenant  was  full  of  his  approaching 
adventure,  and  the  old  gentleman  very  merry  at 
what  would  befall  him  on  the  morrow. 

Early,  however,  as  the  expedition  was  to  start, 
the  lieutenant  was  up  much  earlier.  He  had  been 
down  to  the  ship  and  back,  and  had  brought  one  of 
the  tars  back  with  him.  It  was  observed  when  he 
started,  that  his  elephant  had  a  rope  round  its  neck, 
passing  also  under  one  of  its  forelegs  and  so  up 
into  the  howdah.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  Jack 
Tar  was  up  there  in  the  howdah  with  him. 

The  tiger  hunt,  for  a  tiger  hunt,  was  good 
enough.  They  presently  put  up  a  fine  tiger,  who 
charged  all  round  in  turn,  and  presently  made 
towards  the  elephant  in  question.  Then  the  old 
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gentleman's  warnings  came  true  to  the  letter.  The 
elephant  put  up  her  trunk  and  trumpeted,  and  then 
started  off  like  a  steam  engine,  regardless  of 
anything  in  her  path.  Meantime  rifles  were 
popping,  and  the  tiger's  attention  was  otherwise 
diverted.  Our  lieutenant  was  being  bowled  along 
"forty  miles  an  hour,  trumpeting  vainglorious." 
The  lieutenant  sat  quite  cool  and  collected  in  the 
howdah,  and  when  the  rush  was  at  its  fastest 
suddenly  yelled  out  : 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  replied  Jack  Tar. 

"  Heave  awav  that  anchor  !  " 


"  What  followed,"  said  the  Hugli  pilot,  "you 
can  imagine  for  yourselves.  He  had  got  one  of  the 
launch  anchors  up  there  with  a  rope  round  the 
elephant's  neck.  Well,  it  tumbled  about  at  the 
long  end  of  the  rope  for  half  a  minute,  and  then 
gripped  hold,  as  the  lieutenant  expected  it  to  do. 
The  elephant  ran  out  to  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
was  brought  up  short  on  her  knees  by  the  shock. 
The  howdah,  the  lieutenant,  and  Jack  all  went 
overboard  together.  But  the  elephant  was  too 
clever  for  the  lieutenant.  She  backed  off  a  dozen 
paces  and  then  again  rushed  forward.  She  ran  at 
it,  expecting  the  shock  that  time,  and  the  rope 
snapped  off  like  a  pack  thread.  Then  away  she 
went  into  the  jungle.  When  the  lieutenant,  all 
over  bruises,  but  as  cheerful  as  ever,  rejoined  the 
party  later,  he  was  received  with  shrieks  and  shouts 
of  laughter.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?" 
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"What  made  him  think  of  that?"  etc.,  etc.  The  old 
gentleman  was  particularly  complimentary  and 
much  interested. 

"  What  could  have  put  that  notion  in  your 
head?"  he  asked,  "nobody  but  a  harum-scarum 
naval  lieutenant  would  ever  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  Well,  sir,  really  you  gave  me  the  idea  your- 
self," said  the  lieutenant  smiling. 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?  " 

"  It  was  while  you  were  telling  me  how  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  stop  the  elephant,  that  it 
occurred  to  me  it  could  not  be  as  difficult  as  to  stop 
a  man-of-war  in  a  gale  on  a  lee  shore,  and  when 
you  gave  me  leave  to  try,  of  course  I  tried  an 
anchor." 

"  And  had  your  masts  overboard  at  once,  eh  ?  " 
said  the  senior  lieutenant. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "we 
have  got  him  safe  and  sound  except  a  few  bruises, 
a  great  deal  better  than  going  away  into  the  jungle 
with  that  brute  of  an  elephant." 

"  You  are,"  continued  he,  "  the  most  ingenious 
youth  I  have  met  with  this  long  while.  If,  young 
man,  you  meet  difficulties  in  life  with  the  same 
pluck  and  ingenuity,  you  ought  to  become  a 
distinguished  officer.  Anyway,  here  is  to  your 
health  and  good  luck  to  you." 


"And  he  was  lucky,  "said  the  pilot,  "he 
got  an  appointment  as  Hugli  Pilot  shortly 
after,  and  always  believed  that  fine  old  gentleman 
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had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and"  he  added,  "  he  since  got 

long   leave   to  come   home   and   to  see   the   Paris 

Exhibition." 

"This  story  is  about  yourself,   pilot  !  " 

He  admitted  the  soft  impeachment  and  showed 

us  a  scar  on  his  hand  as  a  relic  of  the  adventure. 
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BUTTERFLY     HUNTING     IN 
BRAZIL. 

ON  one  of  my  runs  over  from  Paris  at  the  time  I 
resided  in  that  city,  I  called  upon  an  old  family 
friend  who  was  then  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  my  native 
county. 

He  was  a  delightful  old  gentleman  and  a  great 
favorite.  He  was  liable  to  fits  of  enthusiasm  at 
times  and  occasionally  did  slightly  eccentric  things. 
His  eccentricities,  however,  were  always  kindnesses, 
and  had  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  admirers, 
although  occasionally  causing  some  slight  embar- 
rassment to  the  recipients  of  his  favours. 

I  found  him  at  home,  and  after  some  chat,  I 
remarked  a  splendid  leopard  skin  thrown  over  the 
back  of  his  arm  chair.  In  reply  to  my  enquiry  he 
said  he  had  received  it  from  Brazil,  and  proceeded  to 
tell  me  the  story. 

"You  will  remember  the  curator  of  the  town 
museum  when  you  were  a  lad,"  said  he,  "  he  was  an 
enthusiast  on  natural  history  and  his  great  forte  was 
butterflies  and  beetles.  He  had  some  little  property 
and  finally  decided  to  go  specimen  hunting  up  the 
rivers  in  Brazil. 

"  We  were  all  sorry  to  lose  him.  Nobody  here 
knew  much  about  Brazil,  but  the  idea  was  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  country,  full  of  forests  and  Indians 
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and  wild  beasts,  and  we  felt  very  doubtful  whether 
we  should  ever  see  our  curator  again. 

"  Some  of  us  talked  the  matter  over  and  tried  to 
deter  him,  but  no,  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and 
go  he  would. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  was  not  going  to  have  a  towns- 
man murdered  in  the  wilds  of  South  America 
without  an  effort  to  save  him.  So  I  got  a  big  sheet 
of  vellum  and  had  it  engrossed  with  a  description 
of  what  a  wonderful  naturalist  this  curator  was,  and 
with  what  reluctance  we  regarded  an  adventure  of 
this  kind  made  wholly  in  the  cause  of  science.  Then 
I  coaxed  the  county  authorities  and  the  town 
authorities  to  put  their  big  seals  to  it.  I  translated 
it  into  two  or  three  languages  and  got  the  consuls 
to  put  their  seals  to  it. 

"  In  the  end  it  looked  a  most  important  docu- 
ment, recommending  the  curator  to  the  care  and 
kind  reception  of  all  Government  authorities  and 
of  all  well-disposed  persons  whom  he  might 
encounter  on  his  travels.  Half-a-dozen  big  seals 
hung  by  blue  cords  of  silk  at  the  foot  of  it  with 
consular  signatures,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

"I  packed  it  in  a  little  mahogany  case,  and 
presented  it  to  the  curator  the  evening  before  he 
departed. 

"  He  looked,  I  thought,  rather  puzzled  and  odd, 
as  if  he  had  only  half  a  mind  to  take  it  out  with 
him,  but,  finally,  he  put  it  in  his  box,  and  the  next 
day  set  out  on  his  travels." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  happened  ?  " 

"  We  lost  all  sight  of  him,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
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man,  "  for  over  two  years,  until  three  months  ago 
this  leopard  skin  arrived,  and  a  long  letter  from 
him. 

"  He  confessed  that  he  thought  my  present  and 
the  document  was  a  piece  of  folly  of  mine  at  the 
time,  and  only  took  it  with  him  because  after  the 
trouble  I  had  taken,  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  to  do 
so. 

"  Now,  however,  he  acknowledged  that  this 
vellum  sheet  and  its  seals  had  saved  his  life,  and, 
strange  to  say,  had  also  got  him  a  most  lucrative 
employment. 

"He  had  been  two.  years  up  the  big  rivers  of 
Brazil,  and  had  collected  specimens  and  varieties 
previously  unknown.  He  had  sent  a  number  of 
these  to  the  British  Museum,  and  his  name  appears 
there  in  connection  with  them. 

"  He  was  at  last  on  his  way  down  to  the  coast, 
and  was  anxious  to  descend  the  River  Plate  to 
Buenos  Ayres. 

"  For  some  time  the  proposed  trip  presented 
great  difficulties,  but  finally  he  found  a  small 
trading  vessel  about  to  descend  the  river,  and 
arranged  to  go  with  her  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

' '  The  country,  he  learned,  was  disturbed.  Some 
insurrection  or  revolution  had  occurred  and  fighting 
was  going  on  round  Buenos  Ayres. 

44  Rows  of  this  kind,  however,  were  of  common 
occurrence.  Either  it  was  the  Government  against 
insurgents,  or  Colerados  against  Blancos,  or  the 
reverse.  But  the  curator  had  no  idea  that  any 
peril  to  himself,  as  a  naturalist  and  a  stranger,  could 
occur. 
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"He  had  his  box  with  him  on  board,  and  a 
number  of  specimens. 

"  As  the  boat  approached  Buenos  Ay  res  it  was 
boarded  from  the  shore  by  an  armed  party. 

"  A  search  discovered  that  the  cargo  was  gun- 
powder, destined  for  the  rebels  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

"The  officer  promptly  seized  the  vessel,  made 
all  on  board  prisoners,  and  carried  the  curator  and 
sailors  on  shore. 

"  The  sailors  were  shot  at  once,  and  the  soldiers 
were  making  ready  to  shoot  the  curator. 

"  Fora  moment  he  thought  he  was  lost,  when  he 
suddenly  remembered  the  mahogany  case  at  the 
bottom  of  his  box.  He  protested  his  innocence 
afresh  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  prove  it.  If  they 
would  permit  him  to  have  access  to  his  box  he  could 
satisfy  them. 

"  Finally,  the  box  was  produced. 

"  The  curator  dived  into  it  and  brought  out  the 
mahogany  case.  He  opened  it  and  spread  the 
formidable  looking  vellum  sheet  on  the  table. 

4 '  Then  he  slapped  his  hand  on  it  and  dared  them 
to  touch  him.  This  put  a  different  complexion  on 
the  affair.  As  the  officer  examined  the  seals  and 
tassels  and  found  the  sheet  written  in  several 
languages,  he  began  to  wonder  what  big  "swell" 
this  man  could  be. 

"Possibly  his  Government  would  make  inquiries 
about  him  or  take  reprisals. 

"  Evidently  this  was  not  a  man  to  be  shot  off- 
hand. The  officer  began  to  think  caution  was 
necessary,  unless  he  meant  to  get  reprimanded  or 
cashiered  himself.  He  resolved  to  take  no 
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responsibility,  and  sent  the  curator  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  officer  commanding. 

"  In  the  same  way,  the  officer  commanding  at 
Buenos  Ayres  sent  him  on  to  his  superior,  and  the 
curator  was  passed  forward  from  one  officer  to 
another  until  at  last  he  found  himself  in  prison  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  could  claim  the  assistance  of  the 
British  Consul  in  that  city.  He  was  quickly  released 
and  the  adventure,  with  a  copy  of  the  vellum  sheet, 
appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

"  Don  Pedro,  then  Emperor  of  Brazil,  was  rather 
a  student  than  an  administrator.  He  was  very  fond 
of  natural  science,  and  had  embellished  Rio  with 
parks,  gardens,  and  museums.  The  curious  adven- 
ture of  the  curator  reached  his  ears  and  appeared  to 
him  a  wonderful  windfall. 

"Here  was  a  most  distinguished  naturalist, 
certified  as  such  by  foreign  consuls,  and  by  the 
authorities  of  his  native  town  and  county  in 
England.  He  seemed  just  the  man  Don  Pedro 
wanted  for  the  museums  and  public  parks. 

"  The  end  of  the  curator's  letter  described  how  he 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  parks  and 
museums  at  Rio,  at  a  salary  astonishingly  large." 

"  The  curator  expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  to 
our  friend,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  had  sent  him 
the  finest  native  leopard  skin  to  be  found  in  Brazil, 
as  a  complimentary  present." 


QUEEN'S    MESSENGERS. 

TRAVELLING  about,  one  meets,  now  and  again,  a 
Queen's  messenger.  Sometimes  he  is  over-fatigued 
or  indisposed  to  talk,  but  again  he  may  prove 
capital  company,  and  be  full  of  stories  of  travel  and 
adventure. 

In  my  frequent  runs  between  Paris  and 
London,  I  occasionally  met  these  Royal  messen- 
gers. That  would  be  in  the  Sixties.  I  remember 
crossing  one  night  from  Boulogne  to  Folkestone 
and  bein  g  picked  up  there  by  the  Dover  express  for 
London. 

The  guard  found  me  about  the  only  vacant  seat 
in  the  train.  A  young  man  next  the  door  who  had 
stretched  his  legs  across  to  the  vacant  seat  opposite, 
was  with  difficulty  roused  up  to  allow  me  to  get 
into  my  seat.  The  moment  I  sat  down  he  thrust 
one  foot  to  right  and  one  to  left  of  me  on  the  seat, 
and  was  fast  asleep  again  in  an  instant. 

I  looked  round  with  surprise  and  enquiry  at  my 
fellow  passengers. 

One  of  them  volunteered  an  explanation. 

"That  gentleman  is  a  Queen's  messenger," 
said  he,  "  he  has  been  travelling  straight  through 
from  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  been  nearly  a  week 
in  trains  and  is  tired  out.  I  have  only  come  from 
Berlin  with  him  and  heard  this  from  him  at  break- 
fast yesterday." 
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We  slept  as  best  we  could,  and  ran  in  to 
London  Bridge  in  the  early  morning.  The  train 
stopped,  the  carriage  doors  were  opened,  and  we 
wished  to  alight.  But  our  Queen's  messenger  was 
still  so  fast  asleep  that  it  was  impossible  to  rouse 
him,  and  his  long  legs  crossed  the  carriage  in  front 
of  the  door. 

We  called  the  guard,  but  the  guard  could  not 
rouse  him.  At  last  the  guard  lost  patience  and 
picked  one  of  his  legs  up,  doubled  it  at  the  knee 
and  set  that  foot  on  the  floor.  Then  he  treated  the 
other  leg  the  same  way.  After  that  we  could 
squeeze  past  his  knees  and  get  out.  We  left  the 
guard  still  endeavouring  to  wake  the  man  up,  and 
shouting,  "  London  Bridge  !  "  in  his  ears. 

There  were  no  sleeping  cars  then,  and  all 
railway  arrangements  were  infinitely  more  fatiguing 
to  passengers  than  they  have  since  become. 

On  another  trip,  a  Queen's  messenger  proved 
just  as  lively  and  talkative  as  the  former  one  was 
silent  and  sleepy.  He  and  I  were  the  only  occupants 
of  a  carriage  in  the  night  express  from  Paris  to 
London.  It  was  a  twelve  hour's  journey  in  those 
days,  so  we  had  time  for  a  long  chat.  He  was  a 
man  about  27  years  of  age,  evidently  an  officer,  and 
told  me  he  was  a  Queen's  messenger. 

He  had  been  some  time  in  India,  had  been 
posted  at  Heligoland,  had  been  in  Germany,  and 
in  Spain,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  every 
subject  that  turned  up  in  conversation.  He 
described  the  dilapidated  state  of  those  parts  of 
Spain  through  which  he  had  travelled,  and  how  one 
saw  fine  country  houses  falling  into  decay  as  one 
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passed  in  the  clumsy  old  diligence.  He  warned  me 
always  to  provide  myself  with  food  if  I  travelled 
there.  He  said  the  arrangements  for  feeding 
passengers  on  long  journeys  were  so  bad  that  an 
Englishman  ran  a  serious  chance  of  being  half 
starved.  He  always  provided  himself  with  a  cold 
fowl  and  bread,  or  some  such  food,  and  took  it  with 
him  into  the  diligence.  He  said  all  passengers  for 
long  routes  did  so  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  had  to 
do  so. 

He  described  Heligoland,  and  how  the  garrison 
on  the  rock  looked  over  the  small  town  nestled  at 
the  foot  of  it.  He  related  incidents  which  had  led 
to  some  ill  feeling  between  the  townsfolk  and  the 
garrison.  But  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  since  given 
away  this  strong  position,  which  commanded  the 
Elbe,  and  it  is  no  longer  British  soil,  I  will  not 
enlarge  now  on  his  stories  of  Heligoland. 

I  remember  the  conversation  presently  turned 
on  the  recent  success  of  the  volunteer  movement  in 
England,  and  on  the  Wimbledon  rifle  shooting  and 
new  rifles,  and  that  led  to  some  stories  about 
bear  shooting  in  India. 

"  I  have  not  been  at  one  of  these  Wimbledon 
matches,"  said  he,  "  I  know  more  about  army  rifles, 
or  about  shooting  wild  beasts.  Did  you  ever  see  the 
effect  of  a  Jacob's  shell  bullet  ?  " 

"No,"  said  I,  "is  it  very  awful?" 

Jacobs,  of  London,  had  recently  brought  out  an 
explosive  bullet,  and  was  followed  by  others.  All 
such  bullets  were  presently  condemned  and  prohib- 
ited for  army  use.  The  effects  are  too  ghastly  for 
troops  to  face  them.  At  least  for  troops  who  knew 
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anything  about  the  result  of  their  impact  on  a  live 
body.  But  against  wild  beasts,  the  more  destructive 
such  missiles,  the  better. 

"  If  you  are  ever  out  against  wild  beasts,  always 
put  a  Jacob's  shell  in  your  second  barrel,"  said  he. 

"  I  was  once  after  bear  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills 
in  India,"  he  continued  in  illustration.  "  I  had  a 
double  barrelled  rifle,  and  a  Jacob's  shell  in  the 
second  barrel. 

"  The  way  one  hunts  bear  is  to  send  out  a 
crowd  of  beaters  into  the  woods.  The  bears  have 
regular  runs  or  tracks  through  the  woods,  just  as 
rabbits  have  in  a  copse.  You  lie  down  behind  a 
bush,  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  on  one  side  of 
the  track,  and  put  a  coat  or  some  such  object  on  the 
ground,  in  the  way  of  the  bear.  Presently  he  will 
appear  lolloping  down  the  run  till  he  comes  to  the 
coat.  Then  he  will  stop  and  smell  it,  and  then  toss 
it  on  one  side  with  his  paw. 

"  As  he  exposes  his  shoulder,  you  let  fly  behind 
his  forearm,  and  ought  to  kill  him. 

"  This  time  I  must  have  fired  carelessly,  for  the 
moment  afterwards  I  saw  the  bear  springing  at  me. 
I  raised  my  second  barrel,  and  to  my  horror,  saw  I 
had  not  cocked  it.  I  cocked  and  fired  in  one  motion 
that  time,  and  then  threw  myself  flat  on  the  ground 
face  downward  and  motionless. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  To  make  the  bear  think  I  was  dead,"  said  he. 
"  He  might  mumble  my  head  and  bite  off  my  ears, 
but  if,  nevertheless,  I  showed  no  sign  of  life,  he 
would  go  away. 

"Well,  I  lay  there  fully  expecting  him  to  claw 
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me,  but  to  my  surprise  nothing  happened.  After  a 
few  seconds  I  looked  round.  There  was  the  bear 
close  to  me,  his  claw  within  a  few  inches.  But  he 
was  dead  enough. 

"  I  went  to  inspect  him.  My  first  shot  had 
only  gone  through  his  neck.  It  was  the  second 
shot  at  close  quarters  that  had  settled  him.  The 
Jacobs  shell  had  struck  him  fair,  and  had  exploded 
in  passing  through  his  body.  It  went  in  making 
a  hole  the  size  of  your  finger,  and  came  out  by  a 
hole  the  size  of  the  crown  of  your  hat. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  passing  his  hand  lovingly 
over  his  right  ear,  "  I  may  thank  that  Jacob's  shell 
for  my  ears,  and,  perhaps,  for  my  life," 
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THE  GERMAN  CHARGE   AT   METZ.* 

OUR  Royal  Engineer  will  know  what  an  amount  of 
"side"  is  still  put  on  by  all  officers  of  cavalry. 
That  is  because  in  the  past  cavalry  was  not  only 
the  most  brilliant,  but  almost  the  most  effective  arm 
of  the  service.  The  history  of  war,  indeed,  is  little 
more  than  the  question  of  how  far  infantry  could 
resist  cavalry.  You  will  find  it  in  the  invention  of 
pikes  and  brownbills  and  in  square  formations  of 
infantry.  But  so  long  as  no  better  fire-arm  than 
the  old  "Brown  Bess"  musket  was  invented,  or  the 
smooth  bore  cannon,  heavy  armed  cavalry  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  attack 
possible. 

Napoleon  fought  at  Waterloo  for  hours  with 
cavalry,  and  at  Austerlitz  Prince  Esterhazy  com- 
manded eighty  squadrons  of  Russian  and  Austrian 
cavalry  against  the  French.  The  exploits  of  Murat 
and  his  brilliant  charges  all  show  how  recently 
cavalry  played  a  very  important  part  in  all  battles, 
and  not  infrequently  decided  the  event  of  them. 
The  prestige  thus  gained  by  that  arm  of  the 
service  still  clings  to  it  by  tradition,  and  you  will 
find  plenty  of  cavalry  men  who  think  (as  they 
ought  to  think)  that  their  branch  of  the  service  is 
still  not  only  the  best  but  as  effective  as  ever. 

*  These  remarks  have  no  reference  to  mounted  infantry. 
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It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell 
you  that  no  modern  infantry  officer  or  artillery 
officer  will  agree  with  cavalry  in  this  view. 

The  terrible  range  and  the  deadly  efficacy  of 
modern  small  arms  have  decided  the  long  contest 
at  last  between  horsemen  and  infantry. 

In  1870,  the  French,  still  fighting  on  Napoleon 
the  First's  old  tactics,  charged  a  Prussian  square 
with  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Sedan.  Not  a  horse  of 
them  all  reached  the  square. 

What  better  mark  do  infantry  require  than 
horsemen  ? 

Swords  or  lances  cannot  hurt  infantry  except  at 
close  quarters. 

Infantry  can  fire  at  cavalry  at  long  distance  and 
it  matters  nothing  whether  they  hit  the  man  or  the 
horse.  They  are  a  far  bigger  object  to  fire  at  than 
infantry  and  cannot  do  other  than  come  on  in  close 
formation.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  miss 
them,  and  well  directed  volleys  would  half  annihilate 
them. 

All  this  looks  as  if  unless  cavalry  attacked  as  a 
surprise  from  some  near  point,  they  never  could  get 
up  to  unshaken  infantry.  The  Germans  used  them 
in  1870  principally  as  scouts  or  against  beaten  and 
demoralized  troops.  The  very  fact  that  the  German 
Government  has  replaced  the  bayonet  by  a  short 
hunting  knife  weapon  on  their  army  rifle,  is  proof  of 
their  estimate  of  the  modern  power  of  infantry 
against  the  attacks  of  cavalry. 

Cavalry  is  still,  as  it  always  was,  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  every  army  when  traversing  a  hostile  country. 
General  French  has  shown  how  it  can  adapt  itself 
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to  new  requirements,  and  how  in  a  country  like 
South  Africa,  of  immense  distances,  its  rapidity  of 
marchcan  secure  important  andfrequent  advantages. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that 
General  French's  cavalry  is  in  effect  acting  the  part 
of  mounted  infantry,  rather  than  purely  as  cavalry, 
in  nearly  all  these  affairs.  No  one  hears  now,  or 
expects  to  hear  of  cavalry  charging  cavalry,  as  at 
Waterloo  or  Sadowa.  No  one  dreams  of  cavalry 
charging  a  square  of  infantry  now-a-days.  No 
battle  will  again,  as  at  Waterloo,  consist  for  hours 
of  little  more  than  cavalry  attacks 

Cavalry,  acting  as  cavalry,  will  be  useful  as 
scouts,  or  for  routs,  or  against  undisciplined  or 
savage  troops.  In  the  rout  of  the  Zulus  at  Ulundi, 
or  against  Dervishes  in  the  Soudan,  they  may  still 
be  effective.  So  also  against  such  enemies  as 
Pathans.  But  the  day  of  cavalry  in  European  war- 
fare seems  to  be  passing  away  now,  never  to  return. 

There  is,  however,  one  terrible  service  in  which 
cavalry  may  still  be  effective. 

If  time  is  so  important  and  a  situation  so  critical 
as  that  life  is  of  no  account,  cavalry  can  occasionally 
render  most  valuable  assistance  at  the  cost  of 
destruction  to  themselves. 

I  have  told  you  how  the  Pennsylvania  Horse 
saved  Burnside's  army  in  the  American  civil  war. 
A  somewhat  similar  incident  arose  in  the  German 
approach  to  Metz,  in  1870-71.  As  the  Germans 
came  up  to  Metz,  it  appears  that  they  were  misin- 
formed as  to  the  position  of  the  French  army.  The 
Germans  expected  to  find  it  on  one  side  of  Metz,  and 
did  find  it  on  the  other  side. 
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Meantime,  acting  on  their  misapprehension* 
they  sent  a  corps  cParmee  to  occupy  positions  on 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  unprotected  side  of 
Metz.  The  officer  commanding  a  strong  advance 
guard  of  this  corps  d'armee,  took  up  the  positions 
indicated,  and  found  himself  in  presence  of  a  French 
army  of  250,000  men. 

The  French  promptly  moved  forward  to  turn 
this  audacious  enemy  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
handful  of  troops,  out  of  these  important  positions. 

The  German  officer  knew  that,  in  a  short  half 
hour,  his  artillery  would  have  come  up.  He 
also  knew,  that  so  reinforced,  the  positions  could 
be  held. 

The  problem  was,  could  he  possibly  maintain 
his  ground  for  half  an  hour  at  any  cost  ? 

He  took  a  desperate  resolution,  and  sent  for  the 
officer  commanding  the  cavalry. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  orders,  however 
terrible,  between  officers  high  in  the  service,  are 
always  delivered  in  courteous  terms. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  charge." 

The  officer  of  cavalry  saluted. 

"  Do  I  understand,  sir,  that  I  am  to  charge  the 
French  ARMY  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Away  dashed  some  three  thousand  cavalry,  at, 
perhaps,  the  most  hopeless  charge  ever  attempted. 

But  the  unexpectedness  of  such  a  charge  on  so 
vast  a  force  was  in  favor  of  the  attack. 

The  cavalry  dashed  at  everything  in  their  way, 
indiscriminately,  and  at  a  mad  speed. 

They   broke   over   guns,    cut   their   way    into 
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masses  of  infantry,  overset  cavalry,  and  penetrated 
some  little  distance  into  the  general  mass. 

Then  a  slaughter  of  this  devoted  cavalry  began, 
as  the  pace  of  the  attack  naturally  slackened. 

I  believe  a  few  of  them  survived,  and  a  few  got 
back  to  their  friends  out  of  the  melee. 

But  the  leading  columns  of  the  French  had 
been  thrown  into  some  disorder  by  so  strange  an 
attack,  and  that  disorder  had  to  be  remedied.  The 
French  army  halted,  and  began  to  reform.  As 
presently  it  regained  attacking  formation,  it  per- 
ceived masses  of  Germans  crowning  the  disputed 
positions. 

The  German  corps  darmee  had  meantime  come 
up,  and  now  occupied  the  ground  in  force  enough 
to  resist. 

Field  guns  were  opening  fire  upon  the  French, 
and  the  whole  situation  had  changed. 

The  French  attack  was  consequently  deferred, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  positions  were  sternly 
held  by  the  Germans  right  through  the  siege, 
until  Metz  surrendered. 
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THE     DIAMOND    SNUFF-BOX, 

1858. 

YOUR  great-uncle  John  was  a  magistrate,  and  one 
of  the  first  men  in  our  native  town  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  war.  Your  grandfather  was  then 
in  Parliament  and  was  opposed  to  that  war,  inas- 
much as  he  thought  it  folly,  if  not  worse,  for  this 
country  to  try  to  bolster  up  a  barbarous  power  such  as 

the  Turk.  But  Mr.  John  B was  a  man  to  whom 

popular  favor  was  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and 
the  country  just  then  had  become  possessed  by  a 
kind  of  craze.  It  thought  the  Russian  was  an 
oppressor,  and  had  got  a  severe  fit  of  Russophobia. 
Your  great-uncle  delighted  in  doing  anything  to 
astonish  the  public,  and  this  view  led  him  into  an 
extravagance  which,  oddly  enough,  resulted  in  a 
diamond  snuff-box. 

It  happened  this  way : 

Your  great-uncle  bought  and  shipped  out  to 
Constantinople,  goods  sufficient  to  outfit  1000  men 
of  the  Sultan's  guard.  I  remember  seeing  the 
dray-loads  of  cases  going  up  to  the  railway.  It  was 
thought  an  eccentricity,  both  in  the  town  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  your  great-uncle  should 
have  done  this  thing,  but  it  no  doubt  caused  a 
small  sensation,  and  led  to  comment  in  the  press  of 
the  country.  In  due  time  the  war  ended,  and  some 
two  years  afterwards,  your  great-uncle  received  a 
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letter  from  M.  Musurus,  the  Turkish  Ambassa- 
dor in  London.  It  said  that  his  master,  the 
Sultan,  desired  to  express  his  admiration  of  the 
patriotic  and  friendly  zeal  shown  by  Mr.  John 
B —  — 's  action,  and  in  acknowledgment  thereof 
had  sent  him  a  diamond  snuff-box  as  a  proof  of  his 
regard. 

M.  Musurus  also  intimated  that  the  snuff- 
box was  in  his  possession  and  at  Mr.  John  B — — 's 
disposal. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  this  unexpected 
development  of  the  previous  incident  led  to  more 
talk  than  the  incident  itself. 

Mr.  B used  to  carry  the  snuff-box  for 

some  time  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  show  it  to 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  abandoned  this  habit,  first,  because  he 
found  he  had  knocked  off  one  or  two  of  the  small 
diamonds,  and  next,  because  he  was  warned  that 
he  might  be  robbed. 

The  House,  at  that  time,  used  to  sit  very  late, 
and  a  man  going  home  alone  at  2-30 a.m.  was  none 
the  safer  if  it  were  known  that  he  had  a  diamond 
snuff-box  in  his  pocket.  He  took  the  more  prudent 
course  of  locking  up  the  box,  and  later,  after  he  left 
Parliament,  he  dismantled  it.  He  had  all  the 
diamonds  taken  off,  and  presented  them  to  your 
Aunt  Mary,  who  had  them  made  up  into  a  locket, 
which  you  may  have  seen  her  wear. 

Sultan's  diamonds  at  this  time  of  day  have  an 
ominous  sound,  but  you  must  remember  that  Abdul 
Aziz  was  at  that  time  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  allies  fought  the  Crimean  war  with  him. 
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I  LEFT  Brussels  one  summer  evening,  to  go  to 
Warsaw.  It  was  a  long  journey.  I  reached 
Berlin  at  six  the  next  evening,  and  the  Warsaw 
train  left  Berlin  at  nine.  I  got  a  carriage  and 
drove  all  about  Berlin.  I  had  not  seen  the  city 
since  1856.  The  war  monuments  were  new,  and 
the  city  was  larger.  Many  of  the  buildings  were 
finer,  but  I  was  disappointed  with  the  trees  in  the 
"  Unter  den  Linden."  They  had  not  grown  at  all, 
it  seemed  to  me,  since  I  saw  them  before,  and  they 
looked  small,  dusty,  and  rather  insignificant. 

At  nine  I  took  my  place  in  the  train  for 
Warsaw,  and,  I  remember,  amused  my  fellow- 
passengers  by  putting  on  slippers  and  winding  up 
my  watch.  They  were,  perhaps,  not  so  Avell 
accustomed,  as  I  was,  to  very  long  journeys  or  to 
arrangements  for  passing  the  night  with  some 
approach  to  comfort. 

I  reached  Warsaw  at  2  p.m.  next  day,  and  went 
to  a  German  hotel.  I  saw  that  semi-eastern  city 
later,  with  its  fine  river,  its  palace  of  the  Poniatow- 
skys,  and  its  odious  Jews. 

I  had  an  invitation  from  a  most  courteous 
Russian  General  to  visit  a  Russian  camp  of  40,000 
men,  just  outside  Warsaw.  But  there  was  some 
bad  blood,  just  then,  between  the  Russians  and  our 
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country,  and  a  camp  is  not  always  a  pleasant  place 
for  foreigners.  Besides,  the  reported  filth  of  a 
Russian  camp  in  that  hot  weather,  served  as  a 
deterrent. 

I  refrained,  and  do  not  regret  having  done  so. 

The  Russian  General  was  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  England  the  Line  is  largely  recruited 
from  the  Militia.  In  Russia,  as  in  Germany,  the 
Reserves  are  formed  from  men  who  have  served 
first  in  the  Line.  All  Russian  Reserves  are,  there- 
fore, old  Line  soldiers.  The  General  could  not 
understand  at  all  how  I  could  be  an  officer  of 
Militia  without  having  served  in  the  Line. 

He  opened  conversation,  I  remember,  by 
asking  me  if  I  had  served  in  India. 

There  is  a  beautiful  public  garden  at  Warsaw, 
where  a  military  band  plays  in  the  evening,  and 
where  they  serve  you  Russian  tea  hot  from 
samovars.  They  claim  that  this  samovar  heats  the 
water  over  boiling  point.  They  then  let  the  water 
remain,  perhaps  one-and-a-half  minutes  on  the  tea 
leaves,  and  pour  it  off. 

They  then  serve  it  in  a  glass  tumbler  with  a 
slice  of  lemon  floating  on  the  top.  They  never  take 
cream  or  sugar  with  their  tea,  and  say  we  spoil 
tea  in  England  and  do  not  know  how  to  drink  it. 

I  remember  being  amused  at  the  mid-day  table 
d'hote  by  the  inveterate  smoking  proclivities  of  the 
people  at  table.  Between  each  course  the  young 
men  lighted  up  cigarettes.  When  the  soup  was 
finished  they  immediately  lighted  up,  and  when  the 
fish  came  they  laid  the  cigarette  on  a  small  glass 
dish  at  their  side,  put  there  for  the  purpose,  and 
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resumed  smoking  as  soon  as  the  fish  was  consumed. 
I  saw  Jews  here  as  I  had  done  at  Vienna,  with  a 
lock  or  a  curl  hanging  down  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  forehead.  I  was  told  this  meant  that  such 
men  were  Sadducees,  and  in  any  case  they  were 
unsavoury  looking  humans  of  a  most  unattractive 
kind. 

I  left  Warsaw  at  10  p.m.  on  a  Monday 
evening,  and  reached  St.  Petersburg  at  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  I  ran  the  first  long  stage  first-class,  as 
I  often  did  for  night  journeys.  I  remember  the 
other  five  compartments  were  occupied  by  a  party 
of  young  men,  evidently  gentlemen,  and  that  a 
party  of  girls  came  to  see  them  off.  Although  they 
talked  Polish  one  could  understand  that  these  girls 
(probably  ballet  girls)  wanted  the  young  men  to 
take  them  along  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Presently  I  tried  to  open  conversation  with 
these  men,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  they  could  not 
understand  either  French,  German,  or  English,  but 
so  soon  as  we  found  that  out  there  was  no  more  to 
be  done,  and  I  composed  myself  to  sleep  the  night 
through  as  best  I  could. 

As  we  ran  over  the  Russian  frontier  proper, 
we  changed  into  a  train  of  American  carriages,  that 
is  to  say  one  could  walk  through  the  train  just  as 
in  America,  and  there  were  seats  right  and  left  of 
the  central  gangway,  as  in  New  York.  There  were 
also  platforms  at  the  ends  of  the  cars,  but  the 
officials  made  more  difficulty  about  my  standing 
and  smoking  there  than  Americans  would  have 
done.  The  line  was  a  single  line  constructed  with 
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a  superfluity  ot  wood  and  an  economy  of  iron,  as  in 
America  ;  in  fact,  it  had  been  laid  by  an  American 
engineer. 

The  country  too  reminded  me  much  of 
America.  We  would  run  for  an  hour  or  two 
through  big  forests,  and  as  we  emerged  see 
clearings  and  farmsteads  evidently  reclaimed  from 
forest,  with  stumps  of  trees  sticking  up  among  the 
corn. 

Or  we  would  run  across  vast  plains,  stretching 
to  the  horizon,  and  only  very  partially  cultivated. 

Then  we  would  cross  the  Revel  Moscow  line 
and  pass  across  its  four  lines  of  rails  laid  far  more 
solidly,  or  we  would  come  to  some  town  at  a 
junction  of  two  rivers,  and  find  a  grinning  fortress, 
such  as  could  not  be  seen  in  all  America. 

I  struck  upon  some  interesting  companions  en 
route.  I  remember  a  young  Russian  doctor.  He 
had  joined  at  a  junction  coming  north  from  Odessa. 
He  told  me  he  was  going  to  say  good-bye  to  some 
relatives  who  lived  at  St.  Petersburg.  Then  he 
was  returning  to  his  home  at  Odessa,  before  starting 
off  eastwards.  He  had  been  appointed  army 
surgeon  to  a  body  of  troops  now  out  near  Samar- 
cand,  and  was  going  to  join. 

I  asked  him  how  he  would  make  such  a  journey 
and  about  how  long  it  would  take  him. 

He  said  from  Odessa  it  would  take  him  about 
ten  weeks. 

He  would  go  by  steamer  across  the  Black  Sea 
to  Batoum,  and  by  rail  over  Tiflis  to  the  Caspian. 
Then  across  the  Caspian  Sea  by  steamer.  Then  by 
the  Transcaspian  Railway  as  far  as  it  went  (not  very 
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far  in  1880).  Then  by  caravan  as  far  as  he  could, 
then  by  carriage,  and  finally  on  horseback.  He 
told  me  that  Russian  officers  crossing  the  Amur, 
going  eastward,  gained  a  grade  in  promotion. 
That  is  to  say,  a  lieutenant  going  out  to  Asia  would 
become  a  captain  after  crossing  the  Amur.  But 
now  that  the  railway  runs  right  through  to  Samar- 
cand  and  beyond,  I  presume  such  promotions  are 
no  longer  made,  at  least  for  that  reason. 

My  doctor  acquaintance  seemed  to  think  a  run 
from  Odessa  to  St.  Petersburg  and  back,  to  see 
relatives,  was  a  trifle  on  a  good  railway. 

His  approaching  ten  week's  trip  had  evidently 
dwarfed  all  smaller  journeys  altogether. 

The  second  night  I  was  making  the  best  of  it 
in  a  double  seat  of  a  Russian  second-class  carriage, 
and  sleeping  somewhat  uneasily,  when  I  was  waked 
by  voices,  and  on  rousing  saw  a  lady  with  a  little 
girl,  perhaps  eight  years  old,  coming  down  the 
gangway.  The  lady  was  talking  French  fluently 
and  was  searching  for  a  long  unoccupied  seat  in 
order  to  let  the  child  lie  down. 

She  found  one,  not  far  from  mine  and  in  full  view 
of  it.  She  asked  a  sleepy  old  gentleman  opposite 
to  shade  a  lamp  from  the  child's  eyes.  He  fumbled 
with  it  ineffectually  and  abandoned  the  attempt. 

I  was  well  awake  now  and  went  over  to  the 
lamp.  I  adjusted  the  shade  without  difficulty, 
bowed  to  the  lady  in  reply  to  her  thanks,  and  went 
back  to  my  seat. 

The  next  morning  after  toilet  and  breakfast,  I 
went  over  to  ask  how  the  child  had  passed  the  night 
and  if  she  were  better. 
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The  lady  asked  me  to  be  seated,  and  entered 
into  conversation.  She  told  me  she  had  been  down 
in  the  country  visiting  the  child's  grandparents  and 
described  the  great  heat  of  the  previous  day,  and  the 
bad  state  of  the  country  roads. 

"The  poor  child  was  quite  overcome  by  the 
heat,  and  was  feverish,"  she  said,  "  I  had  to  hold 
her  in  my  arms  for  over  two  hours  in  a  lumbering 
vehicle  over  rough  and  jolting  roads.  I  felt  as 
if  my  left  arm  were  broken  before  I  reached  the 
railway." 

"You  were  taken  up  at  a  bye-station  during 
the  night,  I  think,  were  you  not." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  but  I  could  find  no  seat  in 
the  train  where  I  could  lay  the  child  down,  so  I 
came  through  the  train  looking  for  one." 

She  told  me  the  little  girl  had  an  English 
nurse,  and  begged  me  to  talk  English  to  her.  The 
little  lass  was  intelligent  enough,  and  had  evidently 
recovered  from  her  indisposition.  We  talked  in 
English,  which  her  mother  appeared  to  understand, 
but  preferred  herself  to  converse  in  French. 

I  asked  her  how  it  was  that  the  Russians  were 
such  excellent  linguists.  She  talked  French  with  an 
almost  perfect  Parisian  accent. 

She  told  me  that  the  Russian  alphabet  has  36 
letters  in  it,  and  includes  nearly  all  the  sounds 
peculiar  to  other  languages.  The  German  "ch," 
the  French  "u,"and  the  English  "  th,"  are  all 
familiar  sounds  to  the  Russian. 

"  We  have  foreign  nurses  and  governesses  for 
the  children,"  she  said,  "  and  we  travel  a  great  deal 
in  Europe.  Scarcely  anyone  outside  Russia  ever 
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learns  Russian.  Some  of  our  well-educated  upper 
class  know  a  number  of  languages." 

"There  are  far  more  Asiatic  languages  than 
European,  and  our  officers  in  Asia  must  know  some 
of  them." 

She  talked  to  me  of  Russian  customs,  and 
proved  a  most  interesting  travelling  companion.  I 
was  also  rather  surprised  at  the  courtesy  she  showed 
me  on  my  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg. 

She  was  met  by  a  handsome  carriage  and 
servants  in  livery,  but  her  first  instructions  to  them 
were  to  look  out  my  baggage,  and  not  until  her 
servants  had  secured  me  a  conveyance  to  my  hotel, 
did  she  seem  to  occupy  herself  about  her  own 
departure. 
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THE  most  curious  thing  for  a  stranger  at  St. 
Petersburg  is  to  walk  about  the  streets  and  to  see 
hieroglyphics  written  over  the  shops.  A  series  of 
letters  somewhat  like  ours  but  upside  down  or 
wrong  way  before.  One  would  pass  a  bakers  with 
a  big  scroll  overhead,  which  no  doubt  meant  that 
here  was  a  baker's  shop,  but  for  all  such  scroll 
indicated  to  me  I  could  not  have  said  what  kind  of 
a  shop  it  was  or  whether  the  hieroglyphics  meant 
anything.  At  my  hotel,  which  was  kept  by  a 
German,  my  passport  was  at  once  enquired  for  and 
impounded. 

Mine  host  told  me  that  he  had  to  send  it  to 
the  chief  of  police,  who  would  require  twenty-four 
hour's  notice  before  I  could  recover  it  or  leave  St. 
Petersburg. 

All  my  letters  of  introduction  were  opened  by 
some  parties  (presumably  secret  police)  during  my 
absence  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  steamed  1 
presume,  as  all  the  gummed  edges  were  soft  when 
I  re-examined  them. 

I  had  never  before  been  in  a  country  where  I 
did  not  know  five  words  of  the  native  language,  and 
the  effect  was  very  curious. 

I  engaged  a  German  guide  to  see  the  city,  and 
he  took  me  to  the  public  gardens  by  the  river  and 
to  the  church  of  St.  Isaac. 
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My  hotel  flanked  the  "Newski  Prospect,"  which 
is  the  principal  street  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
paved  with  big  round  cobble  stones.  I  presume 
the  long  frosts  and  deep  snows  of  the  winter 
demoralize  pavements,  but  certainly  it  left  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired. 

The  droshkies  or  public  vehicles  were  much 
like  arm-chairs  on  four  low  but  very  solid 
wheels.  They  suggested  sleighs,  used  in  winter  as 
such,  and  rearranged  on  wheels  for  the  summer 
season.  The  horses  too  ran  at  a  pace  suggesting 
sleigh  running.  What  with  the  speed,  the  small 
wheels  and  the  cobbles,  driving  in  Newski  Prospect 
is  rather  a  fatiguing  exercise. 

The  principal  shops,  however,  were  in  this 
main  street,  and  the  buildings  generally  were  lofty 
and  of  stone. 

The  character  of  the  monuments  I  saw  was 
colossal  rather  than  in  good  taste  or  artistic.  One 
thought  of  Egyptian  monuments  rather  than  of  the 
public  buildings  or  monuments  of  Europe. 

A  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  public  gardens  was  mounted  on  a 
mass  of  rockwork  as  big  as  an  English  house. 

All  that  rockwork  must  have  been  brought 
there  specially,  as  near  the  river  the  ground  was  low. 

The  church  of  St.  Isaac  was  the  most  interest- 
ing I  saw  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  must  be  of  its  kind 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  Europe. 

You  enter  through  magnificent  bronze  gates 
which  are  themselves  works  of  art  of  no  small  merit. 

The  church  is  built  as  is  usual  in  Russia,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  in  the  centre. 
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The  first  effect  on  entering  is  that  of  a  surprise 
that  there  are  no  pews  or  seats.  The  Russians  it 
appears  always  stand  during  the  services  and 
frequently  throw  themselves  prostrate  on  the  floor 
during  the  religious  ceremonies.  I  learned  that  a 
few  small  chairs  were  sometimes  brought  in  for 
very  aged  persons. 

Then  one  notices  the  magnificent  variagated 
marbles  and  the  still  more  magnificent  altar-screen. 

It  was  supported  by  great  columns  of  malachite 
and  of  lapus-lazuli,  and  profusely  ornamented  with 
gold  and  with  jewels.  The  richness  of  all  the 
ornaments  was  surprising.  I  looked  up  into  the  dome 
and  saw  a  silver  dove,  suspended  at  an  immense 
elevation. 

"That  dove  is  7  feet  across  the  wings"  said 
the  guide,  "and  yet  looks  no  larger  than  a  real 
dove." 

There  was  a  wooden  platform  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  raised  perhaps  \\  feet  from  the  floor 
and  with  a  rail  round  it.  It  had  the  appearance  of 
being  quite  a  temporary  construction. 

I  enquired  its  object  and  was  told  that  some 
great  church  fete  had  just  been  held  and  that  the 
church  was  then  crowded.  In  order  to  administer 
the  Sacrament  to  the  people  the  high  priest  had 
occupied  that  large  platform,  on  which  he  could 
walk  about  and  administer  the  rite  to  all  crowding 
up  to  the  rails. 

I  found  a  large  number  of  pictures  in  the 
church,  mostly  of  saints  or  of  the  "  Holy  Family," 
but  all  parts  of  these  pictures  except  the  hands  and 
the  faces,  were  covered  with  massive  gold,  and  dotted 
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with  valuable  gems  and  jewels.  There  was  no 
organ  and  I  was  informed  that  all  the  music  in 
Russian  churches  is  vocal. 

Good  voices  (always  boys'  and  men's  voices)  are 
searched  for  through  Russia  and  the  possessors  of 
them  entered  in  the  junior  list  of  religious  singers 
for  use  in  the  churches.  The  music  I  heard  seemed 
weird,  and  unlike  any  church  singing  in  Western 
Europe. 

In  looking  at  the  immense  value  in  gold  and 
jewels  insidethe  church, I  was  not  surprised toobserve 
that  a  watch  was  quietly  but  unobtrusively  kept  upon 
people  visiting  the  building.  A  few  men  dressed 
something  like  municipal  guards  and  distantly  like 
beadles,  seemed  to  be  promenading  about  all  the 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  church. 

We  came  out  into  the  public  gardens  and  saw 
the  Palace  and  the  fortress  prison  across  the  Neva. 

We  drove  round  by  the  quays  and  saw  all  the 
bustle  and  activity  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
vessels.  Also  some  large  works  and  manufactures 
in  that  part  of  the  city. 

In  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  my  guide 
again  called  for  me.  He  told  me  the  custom 
was  to  drive  in  summer  evenings  on  the 
island  in  the  Neva,  to  see  the  sunset  down  the  Gulf. 

I  found  it  like  a  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
at  Paris,  or  on  the  Prater  at  Vienna. 

It  was  apparently  the  fashionable  drive,  and 
there  were  many  beautiful  equipages.  The  black 
Orloff  horses  interested  me.  They  were  not  large, 
say  15  to  15!  hands,  and  built  rather  for  speed  than 
weight  or  draught.  The  pace  they  were  driven  at 
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was  very  rapid.  1  was  told  that  the  best  were  bred 
on  Prince  Orloffs  estate  in  South  Russia,  in  what  is 
called  the  black  earth  country. 

The  sun  presently  set,  and  appeared  to  dip 
below  an  horizon  line  of  water.  The  days,  I  was 
told,  were  already  shorter  (zoth  July),  but  it  seemed 
to  me  light  nearly  all  night.  I  found  no  candles  or 
lamp  in  my  bedroom  and  did  not  require  any. 

I  wrote  letters  home  that  evening,  and  went  to 
address  the  last  envelope  at  a  small  table  near  the 
window.  It  was  then  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and 
the  street  was  quite  light  enough  to  walk  about, 
or  even  to  read  large  print. 

I  went  across  the  river  next  day,  and  visited  a 
curious  little  church,  made  on  the  spot  where  the 
cottage  of  Peter  the  Great  stood.  When  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  make  this  place  his  northern  capital, 
he  lived  for  some  time,  I  was  told,  in  this  cottage 
among  the  marshes  of  the  Neva.  Now  they  have 
made  a  sort  of  a  chapel  there,  but  preserving  many 
of  the  attributes  of  the  cottage,  and  have  religious 
services  in  it.  A  number  of  peasants  were  passing 
in  and  out  and  looking  at  the  relics  exhibited. 

I  had  not  intended  a  long  stay,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  find  myself  two  or  three  days  later  on  a 
river  steamer  en  route  for  Helsingfors,  in  Finland. 

The  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  created  by  the 
impossibility  of  understanding  even  the  driver  of 
one's  droshky,  and  the  disagreeable  espionage  and 
passport  arrangements,  made  it  a  matter  of  satis- 
faction to  leave.  I  could  of  course  talk  to  educated 
Russians  and  to  all  men  to  whom  I  had  letters 
of  introduction,  but  to  go  about  like  a  man  in 
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England  who  is  unable  to  read,  and  not  be  able  to 
ask  the  simplest  question,  gave  one  a  feeling 
of  isolation  not  unmixed  with  uneasiness.  Any 
accident  or  illness,  a  brawl  in  the  street,  or  some 
small  incident  that  would  signify  nothing  elsewhere, 
might  be  a  serious  inconvenience  here,  and  delay 
my  departure.  I  could  not  leave  at  all  if  for  any 
reason  the  police  refused  to  surrender  my  passport. 
Of  course  there  was  a  British  Consul  to  appeal  to 
in  case  of  serious  need,  but  British  Consuls  do  not 
care  to  be  plagued  about  travellers,  and  the  delays 
in  such  cases  are  often  excessive. 

The  Neva  is  a  fine  river,  and  was  fairly  full  of 
shipping.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  I  was 
watching  the  ships  as  we  met  them  working  up 
stream.  Presently  a  large  sailing  vessel  flying 
English  colours,  passed  us,  and  I  naturally  saluted 
the  Union  Jack  as  I  leaned  against  the  bulwark. 
A  gentleman  next  me  evidently  noticed  this,  and 
observed  in  English, 

'  Wehaveunpleasantmemories  of  that  flag  here." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  in  what  way  ?  " 

"  Your  Admiral  Napier  \vas  not  very  particu- 
lar," said  he,  "what  he  did  in  the  last  war.  He 
harried  the  coast  of  Finland  and  shelled  some 
defenceless  places." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "we  have  heard  nothing  at 
all  in  England  of  such  adventures." 

We  passed  the  Cronstadt  forts. 

They  were  big  circular  stone  forts,  built  on 
sandy  islands  or  spits  of  sand  in  the  river. 

The  Neva  was  wide  and  apparently  shallow 
thereabouts. 
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These  forts  were  much  like  the  Waxholm  fort, 
going  up  to  Stockholm,  and  could  be  smashed  in 
pieces  by  modern  gun-boats  easily  enough. 

Napier  never  could  get  up  to  them  on  account 
of  the  deep  draught  of  his  vessels,  and  the  shallow- 
ness  of  the  Neva.  But  light  draught  gun  boats  and 
modern  rifle  cannon  have  rendered  them  practically 
obsolete. 

The  Russians  themselves  seem  to  recognize  this. 
I  saw  a  low  earthen  fort  on  the  shore  and  almost  on 
the  level  of  the  river,  grinning  with  heavy  cannon, 
and  doubt  not  it  would  do  more  mischief  than  all 
the  forts  which  stopped  Napier,  could  do  now. 

The  Russian  gentleman  seemed  an  intelligent 
man  and  continued  the  conversation.  He  was,  he 
said,  a  banker  in  St.  Petersburg.  We  saw  many 
trading  vessels  near  the  shore  fort  at  Cronstadt. . 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  if  only  we  had  open  water 
here  as  you  have  in  England,  all  the  year,  what  a 
country  we  would  make  of  Russia." 

This  led  to  talk  on  trade  matters. 

"  You  might  do  twice  the  trade  you  do  now," 
said  I,  "notwithstanding  the  interruption  of 
navigation,  if  you  were  not  such  protectionists. 
How  is  it,"  I  added  "that  you  do  not  understand 
free  trade  ?  Russia  is  an  agricultural  country.  It 
is  strange  to  us  that  you  are  so  protectionist." 

"We  understand  your  free  trade  principles 
perfectly,"  replied  my  companion,  "  and  what  is 
more,  they  are  true,  and  would  be  good  for  Russia." 

"You  increase  the  wonder  then,"  said  I;  "if 
you  think  so,  why  do  you  put  on  such  big  import 
duties?" 
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"  I  am  not  surprised  you  cannot  understand  it " 
said  he,  "Russia  is  not  protectionist  for  trade 
reasons  at  all.  A  tariff  here  is  a  question  of 
politics." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  I,  "  you  surprise  me.  Pray 
go  on." 

"  In  Russia,"  said  he,  "  we  have  the  Czar,  and 
he  has  two  great  classes  to  govern.  There  are  the 
nobles,  who  are  very  powerful,  and  there  are  the 
peasants,  who  are  very  numerous.  If  the  Czar 
wishes  to  make  any  move  he  must  lean  on  one  or 
other  of  these  great  interests, — either  with  the 
nobles  or  with  the  peasants  against  the  nobles. 
Now,  it  has  happened,  and  no  doubt  will  happen 
again,  that  the  Czar's  Government  at  such  times 
does  not  always  receive  as  hearty  a  support  as  it 
looked  for  from  the  side  in  whose  interest  it  wished 
to  move. 

"There  is  in  Russia  no  great  middle  class 
such  as  you  have  in  England,  and  which  is  the  back- 
bone as  well  as  the  security  of  your  Government. 

"  The  Czar's  Government  want  to  create  such 
a  class  here,  and  can  only  do  it  by  import  duties. 
Then  manufactures  rise  up  and  industries  are 
established.  It  is  true  that  so  far  the  Germans 
have  undertaken  many  of  them,  but  they  employ 
the  workpeople  and  increase  the  internal  trade. 
We  know  the  system  makes  goods  dearer  to  the 
rest  of  our  vast  population,  but  there  are 
compensations.  Now  the  Czar  could,  if  he  chose, 
any  time  abolish  the  tariff  on  which  these  manufac- 
turers live  and  get  rich. 

"  Consequently  he  knows  they  will  always  wish 
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to  keep  in  his  favor,  and  will  always  support  him 
whether  he  sides  with  the  nobles  or  the  peasants. 

"  The  Government  reckon  to  make  this  class 
a  kind  of  make-weight  in  the  scale." 

"And  why"  said  I  "do  not  Russians  them- 
selves undertake  these  new  enterprises  and 
manufactures  ?  " 

"  Our  people  are  slow  "  said  the  banker,  "  to 
get  into  new  ways.  The  Germans  are  clever 
and  enterprising.  Anyway,  so  far  they  run  the 
majority  of  the  works,  and  some  of  them  have  got 
very  rich." 

I  told  the  banker  that  all  this  was  very 
interesting  and  novel,  and  asked  him  questions 
about  the  great  fairs  at  Nishni  Novogorod. 

"Ah  !"  he  said,  "  Russia  badly  wants  railways 
and  cannot  afford  to  build  them.  The  climate  is 
very  severe,  and  the  peasants  very  poor.  Such 
railways  as  we  have  are  mostly  military.  The 
line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  goes  straight 
through,  and  pays  no  heed  to  big  towns  right  or 
left. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  you  must  never  forget  why 
we  are  behind  Western  Europe  in  so  many  things. 
Long  ago  the  Tartars  overran  the  country,  and  it 
took  us  200  years  to  get  rid  of  them.  During  that 
200  years,  Russia  stood  still,  and  is  now  in  many 
ways  where  Western  Europe  was  200  years  back. 
If  you  remember  this,  it  will  help  you  to  under- 
stand many  things  that  seem  strange  to  Englishmen 
in  Russia." 

"Thank  you  again,"  said  I,  "all  this  is  of 
great  interest.  In  any  case,"  I  added  with  a  smile, 
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"  you  seem  to  be  getting  even  with  the  Tartars  now. 
Your  troops  keep  pushing  across  Asia  eastward." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Ural  are  finer  country  than  you  would  suppose. 
All  Russian  emigration  goes  eastward.  There  are 
always  marauding  tribes  beyond  the  settlements, 
and  the  settlements  are  always  extending.  Presently 
the  cultivation  comes  up  to  the  frontier  forts,  and 
goes  past  them.  Then  the  Government  puts  out 
cavalry  patrols  many  versts  forward,  and  presently 
the  forts  are  left  behind. 

"Then  the  settlements  move  forward  again 
and  new  forts  are  put  up  well  in  advance. 

"That  process  is  always  going  on,  and  in 
more  than  one  part  of  our  long  frontier,  but  always 
eastward. 

"  And  you  drive  back  Kurds  and  Tekke 
Turcomans  and  nomad  tribes,  I  suppose,  as  you 
advance  in  that  way?" 

"  All  kind  of  tribes,  some  nearly  savage  and 
some  a  trifle  more  civilized." 

"I  wish,"  said  I,  "you  would  enlighten  me 
on  another  matter  which  has  often  puzzled  me, 
about  your  Asiatic  movements.  You  overrun  say 
the  Tekkes.  Well,  everything  seems  to  settle 
down  at  once  afterwards.  English  travellers  pass 
through  the  country  twelve  months  later,  and  all 
is  quiet.  How  do  you  manage  that?  " 

"  In  our  Indian  experiences,  there  have  often 

been  revolts  and  disturbances  for  some  time  after 

we    have    overrun    a    province,  and  it   has   taken 

years  in  some  cases  for  the  country  to  settle  down." 

"  What  do  you  do  to  avoid  such  trouble?" 
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"  I  can  easily  explain  your  puzzle,"  said  my 
banking  friend  with  a  smile.  "  When  you  overrun 
a  province  in  India,  as  you  will  presently  overrun 
Burmah,  what  do  you  do?  You  depose  the  king 
and  put  up  another  king.  You  leave  all  the 
nobles  just  as  they  were,  and  do  nothing  for  the 
peasants.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  people 
like  a  king  put  up  by  foreigners,  and  half  at 
least  of  the  nobles  don't  like  it  either.  Consequently 
you  have  ententes  and  all  kinds  of  trouble  for 
a  time.  Then  presently,  when  your  resident  at 
the  king's  ear  gradually  gets  matters  into  shape, 
trade  begins,  and  in  a  few  years  the  natives  have 
so  profited  by  the  trade,  and  by  the  improved 
administration,  that  they  accept  your  rule  without 
misgivings  or  regrets. 

"  In  Asia,  when  we  overrun  a  tribe,  we  know 
very  well  that  the  leaders  of  their  forces  are  the 
chiefs  and  the  land  owners.  We  banish  all  those 
chiefs  from  the  country,  and  confiscate  their  land. 
Then  we  settle  the  population  on  it.  The  tax- 
ation necessary  for  our  administration  is  a  bagatelle 
compared  to  the  former  vexatious  exactions  of  their 
own  chiefs. 

"Consequently  with  less  to  pay  and  land  of 
their  own,  they  are  much  better  off  than  they  were, 
and  are  very  glad  to  accept  the  mild  rule  of  our 
Asiatic  Government.  The  result  is  we  never  hear 
of  dacoits  or  insurrections,  and  in  a  year  or  two- 
Russian  emigrants  are  moving  into  the  country." 

I  bade  my  friend  adieu  at  Helsingfors,  with 
regret. 
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HELSINGFORS  is  a  bright,  lively  little  place  on  a 
summer  evening.  I  found  a  fine  public  garden  and 
a  military  band  near  the  landing  when  I  arrived. 
The  band  was  excellent  and  the  people  were  tea 
drinking  at  the  small  tables  in  Russian  fashion. 
There  was  a  fine  Church  on  a  bluff  looking  over 
the  Gulf,  and  I  went  up  to  see  it.  I  heard  some 
singing  there,  all  by  male  voices,  and  all  of  the 
weird  and  slightly  melancholy  kind  which  seems  to 
pervade  Russian  music.  From  the  bluff  I  saw  the 
steamer  I  had  left,  making  her  way  for  Abo. 

The  next  day  I  went  by  rail  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  I  found  factories  there  all  driven  in 
summer  by  water.  At  one  place  I  visited  a  lake 
which  discharged  its  waters  by  a  short  river  into 
another  lake  two  miles  away. 

The  second  lake  was  stated  to  be  80  feet  lower 
in  its  level  than  the  upper  lake,  and  the  water 
rushed  down  the  river  in  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids. 

Naturally  such  a  watercourse  had  been  utilized 
for  power  to  drive  machinery  on  its  banks. 

I  came  down  from  the  interior  by  rail  to  Abo, 
intending  on  the  way  to  call  at  a  place  called 
Forssa.  I  had  promised  an  Englishman  interested 
in  some  factory  there  to  call  upon  him  if  I  came 
to  Finland. 
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I  remember  making  an  interesting  acquaintance 
on  this  railway  journey. 

He  told  me  that  Finland  used  to  belong  to 
Sweden  (which  I  knew),  but  also  that  Finland 
differed  essentially  from  Russia  in  many  respects. 
He  said  when  Peter  the  Great  conquered  Finland 
he  promised  for  himself  and  his  successors  that  the 
privileges  and  constitution  of  Finland  should  be 
preserved. 

Consequently  the  Government  of  Finland  was 
much  more  free  and  democratic  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  proper.  The  Finns  had  a 
Parliament,  the  right  to  coin  money,  and  possessed 
many  rights  and  privileges  unknown  to  Russians. 
On  inquiry  I  learned  that  the  Parliament  was  of 
that  antique  kind  known  in  various  parts  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  The  elections  went  by 
classes.  The  nobles  and  landed  interest  elected 
one-third,  the  Church  one-third,  and  the  bourgoisie 
and  peasants  another  third. 

The  Russians  seem  to  treat  Finland  in  some 
respects  more  like  a  colony  than  as  part  of  Russia 
proper,  from  what  I  could  learn  of  their  methods. 
For  instance,  Finnish  manufactures  were  admitted 
into  Russia  up  to  a  certain  quantity,  duty  free;  but 
if  the  Finns  wanted  to  send  in  more  than  that 
quantity,  the  extra  goods  had  to  pay  duty  like 
foreign  manufactures. 

There  are  also  differences  in  a  military  sense, 
in  so  far  as  there  existed  a  Finn  Militia  partly  at 
least  under  Parliamentary  control,  and  with  certain 
stipulations  as  to  where  it  could  and  could  not  be 
sent  by  the  Russian  war  authorities. 
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Altogether  the  arrangements  sounded  curious, 
so  far  as  my  informant  could  explain  them,  but  I 
had  quickly  to  attend  to  another  matter. 

"You  are  going  to  see  an  Englishman,  you 
say,  at  the  Forssa  factory,  "  said  he  ;  "I  presume 
you  have  ordered  horses  at  Forssa,  or  that  your 
friend  is  bringing  a  carriage  down  for  you?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  could  not  tell  him  when  I 
should  be  here,  or  if  at  all.  Is  not  the  Forssa 
factory  close  to  the  station  ?  " 

"  No,  seven  miles  away." 

"Dear  me,  it  is  so  difficult  here  to  get  infor- 
mation." 

"It  is,"  said  he,  "unless  you  speak  either 
Finnish  or  Swedish." 

"  Only  French,  English  and  German  "  said  I. 

"Well,  it  is  plain  you  will  want  horses,"  said 
he,  "and  Forssa  is  a  side  station.  If  you  have 
not  ordered  them  it  is  three  to  one  there  will  be 
none  there." 

"I  will  jump  off  at  Forssa,"  he  added,  "to 
enquire.  If  there  are  none  there  you  had  better  go 
on  by  this  train  to  the  next  station.  It  is  14  miles 
from  next  station  to  the  factory,  but  it  is  a  bigger 
place  and  you  are  sure  there  to  get  horses." 

He  jumped  off  at  Forssa  and  ran  about. 
Presently  I  saw  my  box,  which  had  been  pulled  out 
of  the  van,  put  in  again,  and  my  Finnish  friend 
scrambled  on  the  train  out  of  breath. 

"  There  are  no  horses  here,"  said  he,  "here  is  a 
ticket  to  the  next  station,  I  had  your  box  put  in  again." 

I  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  welcome  assist- 
ance and  turned  out  at  the  next  station. 
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I  waited  until  the  train  had  moved  on  and  the 
bustle  had  subsided,  and  then  tried  a  porter.  He 
could  make  nothing  of  it  and  took  me  to  the  station- 
master.  I  knew  "Heste"  meant  horses  and  Forssa 
was  also  to  be  understood.  I  kept  saying  "  Heste 
Forssa  "to  this  official,  and  saw  a  look  of  intelligence 
at  last  cross  his  face. 

He  made  signs  and  went  out  of  the  office.  I 
went  back  to  the  platform  and  strolled  up  and 
down.  Presently  he  came  back  and  pulled  out  his 
watch.  He  held  it  out  to  me,  placed  his  ringer  over 
the  minute  hand  (then  at  the  half  hour)  and  moved 
his  ringer  round  to  the  hour.  Then  he  nodded 
several  times  and  said  "  Heste." 

I  concluded  he  meant  it  would  take  him  half-an- 
hour  to  get  horses.  Anyway  if  he  didn't  mean  that 
I  could  not  help  it,  so  I  waited.  The  next  train  on 
to  Abo  did  not  go  for  ten  hours,  so  I  had  plenty  of 
time  to  wait. 

I  lighted  up  the  biggest  cigar  I  had  and  sat  on 
my  box  or  walked  about  on  the  platform  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

Presently,  in  my  strolls  up  and  down,  on 
turning  about  I  saw  the  station  master  and  a  yokel 
heaving  up  my  box.  They  carried  it  out  of  the 
station  and  I  naturally  followed  it. 

There  was  a  kind  of  country  gig  outside  with  an 
under-sized  but  wiry-looking  horse  in  it  and  a  small 
platform  behind  for  luggage.  They  fixed  my  box 
on  the  platform  and  corded  it  strongly  to  the  vehicle. 

Then  they  both  made  signs  and  I  got  in.  The 
yokel  mounted  beside  me  and  off  we  started. 

I  tried  this  boy  with  every  kind  of  language  I 
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knew  and  every  patois,  and  he  tried  to  make  me 
understand  as  well  as  he  could.  At  last  we  both 
burst  out  laughing.  It  was  too  absurd.  So  I 
relapsed  into  silence  and  smoked.  The  country 
became  wilder  as  we  proceeded  but  the  road  was  not 
at  all  bad.  There  were  large  fens  and  flocks  of  wild 
ducks,  forests,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  any 
sign  of  cultivation.  It  must  be  a  wild  country  in 
winter.  I  heard  wolves  were  then  common. 

About  half-past  four  we  drove  up  to  a  decent 
kind  of  country  inn  with  a  little  green  sward  in  front 
and  many' gigs  and  people  about.  The  boy  pulled 
up  and  got  out.  So  did  I,  for  it  is  hungry  work 
from  early  morning  till  four  or  five  with  no  food. 
I  went  into  the  inn  and  made  signs.  I  got  some 
bread  and  cold  meat  and  beer  and  felt  better.  My 
boy  also  had  a  good  pull  of  beer  at  my  expense  but 
declined  victuals.  When  we  came  outside  I  saw 
two  men  cording  my  box  on  another  gig  and  my 
boy  came  to  me  and  made  signs.  I  understood  that 
this  must  be  the  end  of  a  stage  and  that  he  was 
going  back,  while  I  should  go  in  the  other 
conveyance. 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  him  with  a  quantity  of 
small  Finnish  and  Russian  money  in  the  palm. 

He  picked  out  two  or  three  small  pieces  and  I 
gave  him  one  more  of  the  same  size  for  himself. 

Perhaps  he  had  is.  6d.  or  25.  in  all.  He  was 
more  than  satisfied. 

Then  I  started  again  and  the  country  again  be- 
came wilder.  I  had  a  proper  driver  now  and  a  more 
powerful  horse.  We  made  good  progress.  At  last 
I  saw  a  big  mill  in  a  valley  and  presently  we  drove 
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up  to  the  manager's  house  through  a  garden.  I 
entered  and  soon  learned  that  my  friend  was  then 
away  on  a  journey. 

But  the  managers  spoke  French  and  German 
and  at  last  I  could  take  my  bearings. 

They  were  amused  at  my  difficulties,  said  there 
was  no  way  now  to  get  on  that  night  and  recom- 
mended me  to  stay  over  and  drive  direct  to  Forssa 
station  next  day.  They  sent  a  clerk  round  with  me 
to  a  nice  little  hotel  in  the  village  and  promised  me 
conveyances  and  all  requisites  in  the  morning.  I 
requested  that  the  clerk  might  also  be  specially 
instructed  to  order  dinner  for  me  at  the  hotel  and  he 
did  so.  It  was  a  clean  and  respectable  little  place, 
and  about  eight  o'clock  I  sat  down  to  dinner.  They 
served  some  river  fish  and  some  splendid  wild  duck, 
I  remember,  and  after  dinner  an  amusing  incident 
occurred. 

To  my  astonishment  I  heard  a  noise  outside, 
and  English  talked,  and  in  a  Lancashire  accent  too. 
Then  a  lot  of  unintelligible  gibberish  inside  the 
hotel,  and  then  Lancashire  again.  Then  a  knock 
at  my  door,  and  in  came  two  men. 

They  told  me  they  were  Lancashire  mill 
managers  employed  at  the  factory,  and  that  it 
scarcely  ever  happend  that  an  Englishman  came 
to  Forssa  as  I  had  done. 

They  were  so  delighted  to  hear  of  the  arrival 
of  a  countryman  that  they  could  not  refrain  from 
coming  up  to  see  me  and  to  pay  their  respects. 

They  were  men  of  the  class  of  sergeants  in 
my  regiment.  I  told  them  they  were  welcome, 
and  asked  what  liquor  they  preferred. 
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Only  one  liquor  in  Finland,  they  said,  brandy. 

So  we  drank  Her  Gracious  Majesty's  health, 
in  neat  brandy,  in  the  centre  of  Finland. 

These  mill  overlookers  promised  to  see  me 
next  morning,  and  that  one  of  them  would  drive 
me  to  Forssa. 

I  slept  well  that  night  and  remember  being 
waked  about  four  by  noises  in  the  village  street. 

I  looked  out  and  saw  the  street  full  of 
working  people.  It  seems  they  work  these  mills 
with  two  sets  of  workpeople,  or  as  they  call  it, 
double  shifts.  This  was  the  night  shift  going 
home. 

Next  morning  I  drove  off  through  pine  forests 
down  to  Forssa,  and  my  English  Jehu  was  liberally 
refreshed  as  opportunity  offered. 

About  midday  I  boarded  the  train  and  arrived 
that  evening  late,  at  Abo. 

I  slept  on  board  the  steamer,  and  next  morning, 
we  were  running  through  the  fringe  of  islands 
off  the  Finnish  coast,  and  out  into  the  clear  water 
of  the  Gulf,  heading  for  Stockholm. 
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SURVIVALS. 

I  HAVE  always  thought  it  a  matter  of  consider- 
able interest  to  find  traces  in  common  objects 
of  the  transformation  they  have  gone  through, 
and  how  they  represent  old  customs,  etc.,  now 
extinct. 

The  moment  you  look  for  survivals  you  will 
see  them  all  about  you. 

For  instance,  the  barber's  pole  with  a  spiral 
on  it.  Why  should  that  be  the  sign  of  a  barber? 

Because  it  was  the  custom,  as  late  as  your 
great  grand-father's  time,  for  men  to  be  bled  in  the 
spring  and  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  the  barber 
was  the  man  who  waited  on  them  and  bled  them. 
The  pole  was  an  implement  of  his  profession, 
and  was  taken  with  him  when  he  called  on  a 
client  to  bleed  him.  The  man  grasped  the  pole, 
while  the  barber  handled  the  lancet,  and  the  spiral 
now  painted  on  the  pole  represents  the  strips  of 
linen  the  barber  took  with  him,  (wrapped  round 
the  pole)  to  tie  up  the  man's  arm  after  the 
operation. 

The  pawnbroker's  three  balls  have  a  still  more 
curious  history.  They  were  the  Arms  of  the 
great  family  of  Medici,  in  Italy.  The  family  were 
great  bankers,  and  had  at  one  time  such  an 
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European  reputation  that  their  Arms,  the  three 
balls,  gradually  became  a  sign  for  a  money  lender, 
and  finally  for  a  pawnbroker  who  lends  money 
on  household  goods. 

In  the  same  way  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  General 
Washington,  which  has  stars  and  stripes  upon  it. 

But  take  a  common  instance — a  church- 
warden clay  pips.  Under  the  bowl  is  a  little 
projection,  perhaps  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  Why 
do  they  make  it  with  that  projection  ?  There 
is  a  whole  history  to  that,  which  goes  back  as 
far  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  first  brought  pipes 
into  England.  You  will  find  that  he  mentions 
pipes  as  being  used  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  ol 
America  which  he  christened  Virginia  (after  Queen 
Elizabeth). 

Tobacco  smoking  gradually  spread  and  became 
fashionable  in  England.  Men  used  to  smoke  after 
dinner  during  the  long  carouses  then  customary. 
But  the  pipes  were  large  and  heavy,  and  tables  were 
polished.  Some  one  would  set  down  a  hot  pipe  on 
the  polished  surface  and  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  table.  So  a  pipe  was  made  with  a  short 
stem,  like  the  stem  of  a  wine  glass,  and  with  a 
little  foot  to  it  to  keep  the  heat  off  the  table, 
and  was  used  for  after-dinner  smoking. 

But  presently  pipes  were  made  smaller,  and 
again  smaller,  and  men  ceased  to  put  them  on  the 
table.  So  the  foot  and  the  stem  gradually  became 
obsolete  and  the  only  relic  of  them  now  left  is  the 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  fragmentary  stem  of  the 
churchwarden  pipe. 
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But  the  maker  of  these  pipes  would  still  no 
more  think  of  making  a  churchwarden  pipe  without 
such  a  fragmentary  stem  (although  he  does  not 
know  why  he  puts  it  there)  than  your  tailor  would 
think  he  had  made  your  coat  properly  unless  he 
put  two  buttons  at  the  back  of  it. 

The  two  buttons  now  are  only  ornamental, 
but  they  represent  a  previous  time  when  they  were 
essential. 

Formerly  coats  were  worn  as  long  as  army  great 
coats  and  were  of  heavy  cloth.  A  man  whose  coat 
came  nearly  down  to  his  ankles  could  not  run  or  move 
about  briskly.  Accordingly  he  had  a  buttonhole 
or  a  loop  made  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  flap  of  his 
coat  on  each  side  in  front,  and  if  he  wanted  to  move 
quickly  he  would  pick  up  the  corner  of  the  flap  and 
pass  it  round  his  hip  and  button  it  on  one  of  the 
buttons  placed  at  the  back  for  that  purpose. 

The  French  soldier  still  had  these  buttonholes 
in  his  great  coat  in  my  time,  but  they  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  infantry  great  coats  in  this 
country.  The  button,  however,  still  survives  and 
flourishes. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  how  some  customs  hold. 
You  see  javelin  men,  as  they  are  called,  preceding 
the  judges  or  sheriff  now,  "each  with  his  axe  and 
sheaf  of  twigs,"  as  borne  by  the  lictor  in  Roman 
times. 

But  when  you  remember  that  the  town  of 
Cologne  was  governed  by  two  burgomasters,  after 
the  style  of  the  Roman  two  consuls,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  had  been  so  governed 
since  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  is  plain 
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that  Roman  customs  of  many  kinds  have  survived 
from  very  remote  periods. 

Then  take  the  servants  who  stand  behind  any 
state  carriage  or  any  great  equipage.  I  mean  one 
of  those  heavy  carriages  hung  on  straps,  and  with 
a  platform  behind  for  two  footmen.  Those  men,  if 
in  full  dress,  carry  each  a  long  white  wand.  That 
is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  a  travelling  carriage 
coming  up  from  my  lord's  country  house  was  liable 
to  come  to  grief  on  the  horrible  roads  existing  in 
England  until  this  century.  In  order  to  get  the 
carriage  out  of  holes  and  quagmires  it  was  necessary 
to  take  four  strong  lads  provided  with  levers  along 
with  the  carriage.  When  it  got  mired  these  lads 
levered  it  out  of  the  mud  or  the  hole,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Since  MacAdam's  time,  early  in  the  century,  no 
such  precautions  have  been  necessary.  Two 
servants  suffice  now,  more  for  ornament  than  use, 
and  the  lever  is  represented  by  a  wand. 

What  travelling  was  in  those  days  and  how 
liable  a  traveller  was  to  be  jerked  across  the  carriage 
may  be  judged  from  another  curious  survival. 

In  a  first  class  railway  carriage  the  inside  of  the 
door  is  just  as  carefully  padded  as  any  part  of  the 
carriage. 

Why  is  that,  and  what  object  is  served  by  it  ? 

No  object  now,  except  ornament  ;  but  it  was 
imitated  from  the  old  travelling  carriage,  and  if  the 
doors  of  those  had  not  been  padded,  when  a 
traveller's  knees  were  smashed  against  the  door  on 
an  upset  of  the  vehicle,  his  knee-caps  would  have 
been  injured,  and  the  man  possibly  lamed  for  life. 
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A  lady's  groom,  riding  in  Hyde  Park,  in  my 
youth,  was  not  dressed  unless  he  wore  a  leather  belt 
with  a  large  steel  ring  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter  fastened  upright  in  the  back  of  his  belt. 

That  was  a  survival  from  the  time  when  a  lady 
used  to  ride  pillion  and  held  on  to  the  man  in  front 
of  her  by  that  ring  in  his  belt.  The  ring  had  to 
to  be  large  enough  for  the  hand  of  a  lady  in  order 
that  she  might  grasp  it  firmly. 

These  few  instances  might  be  multiplied,  but 
I  have  said  enough  to  make  you  look  out  for  such 
survivals,  and  will  now  ask  you  two  questions 
which  you  can  easily  answer,  and  which  will  put 
you  on  the  track  of  one  or  two  more  survivals. 

Why,  when  driving  a  pair  of  horses,  is  the 
horse  furthest  from  the  driver  called  the  "near" 
horse  ? 

Why  is  your  glass  at  dinner  called  a  tumbler? 
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IN  1855  your  Uncle  John  and  I  went  to  school  in 
Paris  to  learn  French.  The  French  boys  had  no 
sports  ;  "  Puss-in-the-corner  ''  and  "  tick  "  were 
about  all  they  were  good  for.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  climb  the  trees  in  the  playground.  It  was  very 
slow,  but  naturally  we  made  good  progress  in 
French.  We  made  the  best  use  of  Sundays, 
fetes  and  holidays,  and  saw  all  the  sights  of  Paris. 
1  remember  with  wonder  now,  how  we  went  up  to 
the  top  of  various  monuments,  such  as  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  the  Column  of  the  Place  Vendome  and 
of  the  Place  du  Trone,  the  Pantheon,  Notre  Dame, 
etc.,  etc.  We  roamed  over  all  the  outskirts, — St. 
Cloud,  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  Fontainbleau,  etc. 
We  boated  on  the  river,  we  skated  on  the  ice  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  went  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
and  the  Jardin  d'Acclimitation,  but  had  no  idea 
then  that  those  animals,  or  their  successors,  would 
be  eaten  up  at  the  siege  of  1870-71.  In  fact  no  one 
then  thought  of  such  a  possibility.  France  was  then 
very  strong  and  the  Germans  all  disorganised  under 
half  a  dozen  governments.  The  bcld  and  unscru- 
pulous men  who  had  put  Napoleon  III  on  the 
throne  were  still  vigorous  and  no  sign  of  decay  had 
set  in. 
i 
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The  Crimean  war  was  approaching  a  close,  and 
a  conference  of  Ambassadors  was  going  on  in  Paris. 
We  used  to  see  their  equipages  driving  to  the 
Hotel  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  to  continue  the 
negotiations. 

I  remember  two  or  three  incidents  of  interest 
during  our  French  schooldays.  One  was  a  very 
big  fire  at  the  Government  Army  Depot  of  hay  and 
straw  for  cavalry.  It  was  on  the  "  Ouai  de  Billy  " 
close  to  the  river  and  lighted  up  all  Paris. 

French  fire  arrangements  were  then  shockingly 
poor  and  some  of  their  ways  at  fires  were  peculiar. 
The  police  would  seize  any  spectator  who  came  to 
look  on,  and  make  him  work.  Their  idea  was,  it 
was  everyone's  duty  to  assist.  Your  grandfather 
was  very  nearly  so  caught  and  as  likely  as  not  they 
would  have  put  him  up  to  his  middle  in  the  river 
handing  up  buckets  half  the  night.  A  lot  of  young 
fellows  in  fancy  dresses  from  a  masque  ball  were  so 
impounded  at  one  fire  and  made  to  work  a  chain  of 
buckets  from  the  river  for  hours.  Most  of  them 
were  in  light  cotton  dresses  and  heated  with  dancing 
and  some  of  them  died  afterwards  of  the  exposure. 

The  other  incident  was  a  big  Review  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  French  Army  was  still  in  the 
Crimea,  but  it  probably  suited  the  Emperor  and  the 
line  he  was  taking  at  the  conference  to  show  the 
Russian  Ambassador  that  he  had  some  reserves. 
At  any  rate  he  turned  out  120,000  men,  said  to  be 
the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was.  We 
saw  it  from  the  bluffs  (as  they  then  were)  of  the 
Trocodero  across  the  river.  The  troops  passed  in 
mass  of  columns,  and  took  hours  to  march  past. 
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We  could  see  a  brilliant  knot  of  Marshals, 
Ambassadors,  etc.,  at  the  saluting  base  with  the 
Emperor  and  his  great  dignitaries. 

When  it  was  over  we  crossed  the  bridge  to  see 
the  troops  move  off.  Hardy,  sunburnt,  active  little 
fellows  they  looked.  But  what  impressed  me  most 
as  a  youth  was  the  horse  artillery.  These  guns 
with  their  caissons,  gunners  holding  on,  chains  and 
buckets  rattling,  horses  handsomely  caparisoned 
and  handled  by  artillerymen  acting  as  postilions, 
delighted  us.  They  came  on  gun  after  gun  and 
bumped  off  the  causeway  into  the  road  as  if  twelve 
inches  drop  was  not  a  circumstance,  everything 
jolting  and  rattling  as  they  passed.  They  went 
away  at  a  full  trot  down  the  quai  toward  Paris. 

We  watched  battery  after  battery  of  them 
trotting  up  under  the  trees  which  flank  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  bumping  off  the  stone  coping,  jolting 
the  artillery  men  nearly  off  the  caissons,  whips  of 
the  drivers  cracking  and  men  shouting.  Altogether 
the  effect  was  quite  exhilarating.  Then  the 
"Chasseurs  de  Vincennes"  and  the  "Cent  Gardes" 
of  the  Emperor  were  fine  troops.  The  "  Cent 
Gardes  "  were  all  picked  men  and  horses,  and  as 
handsome  as  our  Life  Guards.  Altogether  it  was 
a  splendid  sight. 

Then  I  remember  the  fireworks  and  the 
cannonade  when  peace  was  declared.  There  were 
great  set  pieces  of  fireworks  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
near  the  river.  We  posted  ourselves  not  far  from 
the  Seine.  The  Champ  de  Mars  was  packed  with 
people,  perhaps  200,000  or  300,000  of  them.  An 
immense  "  bouquet "  of  5,000  rockets  was  let  off 
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and  when  all  the  people  turned  their  faces  in  one 
direction  to  look  at  them  the  sight  was  almost 
appalling.  Fancy  200,000  white  faces  in  the  light 
of  those  fireworks.  A  sea  of  white  faces.  One 
thought  of  Martin's  pictures  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Before  we  left  Paris  we  saw  the  French 
troops  march  in  on  their  return  from  the  Crimean 
war.  The  city  made  holiday  and  every  yard  of  the 
boulevards  was  crowded  with  people.  Indeed  every 
window  and  many  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
also  occupied  by  eager  spectators.  A  few  urchins 
had  climbed  up  the  gas  lamps  and  were  for  once  left 
unmolested.  Paris  dearly  loves  a  fete  or  a  holiday 
and  enjoys  it  thoroughly.  Presently  the  leading 
troops  came  along  and  were  received  with  shouts, 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  acclamations.  They 
looked  indeed,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  campaign. 
Their  stained  and  faded  uniforms,  and  bayonets 
rusted  half  way  down,  told  of  toils  and  perils  innu- 
merable. They  mostly  wore  long  beards  but  looked 
brown  and  healthy,  and  came  along  with  that 
springy  and  cheerful  alacrity  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  French  soldier  on  such  occasions. 

We  were  on  the  boulevard  near  the  Porte  St. 
Denis  where  the  causeway  rises  a  little  above  the 
roadway,  and  had  a  good  view.  We  watched 
perhaps  20,000  pass,  but  except  now  and  again 
cavalry  and  occasionaly  guns,  the  long  procession 
at  last  became  a  trifle  monotonous  to  youths  like 
ourselves.  Every  one,  however,  was  in  the  best  of 
humour  chaffing  their  neighbours  aud  shouting  to 
the  troops.  There  was  quite  a  running  fusilade  of 
wit  and  chaff  all  the  time. 
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The  festivities  about  the  birth  and  the 
christening  of  the  Prince  Imperial  also  occured 
during  our  sojourn  in  Paris,  and  very  effective 
fetes  they  were.  Even  then  people  were  saying  : 
"  Ce  petit  Prince  qui  jamais  ne  regnera"  but  no 
one  could  then  imagine  that  he  would  be  killed  by 
Zulus  in  Africa,  or  that  the  Empire  itself  would 
fall  like  a  house  of  cards. 

Nobody  at  that  time  could  have  conceived  such 
things  even  as  possibilities.  No!  no!  France  was 
then  strong,  and  was  moving  toward  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859,  and  toward  the  victories  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino. 

Your  grandfather  finished  our  Paris  adventures 
in  a  most  delightful  way.  He  sent  over  one  of  our 
tutors  from  home  with  instructions  to  take  us  up 
the  Rhine,  and  with  orders  to  see  certain  cities  of 
Germany.  Beyond  that  he  left  it  to  our  discretion, 
and  sent  us  ^100  for  our  expenses.  We  could 
travel  as  long  as  our  money  held  out.  We  must 
show  the  tutor  Paris,  but  could  then  leave  at  once. 

This  was  sometime  about  midsummer  in  1856. 
Your  Uncle  John  and  I  determined  we  would  save 
our  money,  and  see  as  much,  and  go  as  far  as  we 
possibly  could.  We  rushed  the  tutor  through  the 
sights  of  Paris,  and  had  exhausted  him  by  the  middle 
of  the  third  day.  We  left  at  5  o'clock  for  Cologne, 
and  ran  in  there  at  5  a.m.  the  next  morning.  I 
remember  now  how  the  first  German  words  of  the 
guard  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  woke  us  up,  "  Nach 
Koln  ?  "  shouted  he  in  at  the  window. 

Well,  beginning  with  the  Cologne  Cathedral 
the  next  seven  weeks  were  a  period  of  delight 
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which  still  remains  clear  in  my  memory.  We  went 
up  the  Rhine,  saw  Heidelberg  and  Baden,  and 
heard  some  splendid  tales  there  of  play  at  the 
tables.  We  went  on  into  Switzerland  and  worked 
through  the  Oberland  to  Zurich.  We  went  up  the 
Faulhorn  and  over  the  Strahlech  Pass  from 
Grindelwald  to  Grimsel.  We  were  sixteen  hours 
on  the  ice.  We  went  out  by  the  "  Vorarlberg  "  to 
Munich,  and  visited  Nuremberg.  At  that  place  we 
went  to  see  the  field  of  battle  between  the  Swedish 
King  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein. 

We  went  on  to  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Dresden, 
and  sailed  from  Hamburg  to  Hull.  Your  Uncle 
John  has  written  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
our  adventures,  to  which  I  refer  you.  I  remember 
we  came  into  Hull  penniless  and  your  grandfather 
sent  us  money  there  to  get  home. 

That  journey,  however,  was  a  wise  act  of  your 
grandfather's.  It  widened  our  minds,  rubbed  off 
angles  and  insularities  and  gave  us  confidence  and 
courage.  It  also  gave  me  an  inextinguishable 
pleasure  in  travel  whenever  practicable,  and  which 
has  led  to  my  seeing  as  opportunity  offered  a  fair 
portion  of  the  civilized  world.  It  made  us  feel 
almost  like  citizens  of  Europe  as  well  as  English- 
men, and  led  to  an  interest  in  historical  research 
which  has  been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and 
instruction.  It  also  led  to  some  circumstances  in 
my  later  life  which  I  may  relate  to  you. 
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You  know,  my  dear  nephews,  that  I  lived  for  some 
time  abroad,  and  mostly  in  Paris.  That  was  in  the 
time  of  the  third  Empire,  and  a  few  of  the  observa- 
tions I  made,  and  of  incidents  that  occurred  may  be 
of  interest. 

The  country,  at  that  time,  had  every  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  prosperity.  France  came  well 
out  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859.  Some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Prusso- Austrian  campaign 
of  1866  also  added  not  inconsiderably  to  her 
prestige.  After  Sadowa,  the  Austrians  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  Prince  Maximilian  from  the 
Venetian  provinces,  and  to  bring  his  army  back  to 
headquarters.  But  Prince  Maximilian  had  been  suc- 
cessful against  the  Italians,  who  were  then  fighting 
as  allies  of  the  Prussians.  It  was,  therefore,  too 
cruel  a  humiliation  to  Austria,  to  be  compelled  to 
cede  the  Venetian  provinces  to  Italy,  whom  she  had 
worsted. 

Nevertheless,  the  Austrians  required  the  army 
of  Prince  Maximilian  to  cover  Vienna  from  the 
victorious  Prussians.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
therefore  ceded  Venetia  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  promptly  transferred 
the  gift  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
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You  will  readily  understand  that  this  strange 
transfer  added  to  French  prestige.  It  seemed  to 
confirm  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  that  position  of 
arbiter  of  European  quarrels  so  dear  to  French 
military  vanity.  It  is  indeed  difficult  now  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  position  in  the  Sixties  of  Napoleon 
the  Third.  He  was  the  dark  horse  in  the  European 
race.  Europe  was  waiting  and  watching  for  what 
he  would  do,  or  might  do,  and  no  one  could  fore- 
cast which  side  he  might  finally  take  in  any  dispute 
which  arose. 

Then  in  his  internal  administration,  all  the 
appearances  were  prosperous.  He  and  Baron 
Haussmann  were  half  rebuilding  Paris.  New 
boulevards  were  being  driven  through  crowded 
districts.  The  dangerous  faubourgs  were  opened  up 
by  broad  streets.  Money  was  spent  in  tens  of 
millions  of  francs.  The  new  Opera  was  built. 
Great  hotels  sprang  up,  new  railways  were  pro- 
jected, and  French  budgets  of  expenditure  exceeded 
all  precedent. 

If  you  ask  me  where  all  this  money  came  from, 
it  was  from  every  kind  of  loan,  imperial  and 
municipal.  Napoleon  and  his  finance  ministers 
knew  the  fondness  of  the  French  for  that  kind  of 
security.  The  loans  were  taken  up  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  peasants  in  small  sums,  and  by  every 
kind  of  investor.  The  thrifty  small  French  land- 
holder had  always  some  small  savings  in  a  stocking 
or  in  an  old  coffee  pot,  and  out  this  money  came  as 
a  loan  to  Government. 

All  this  looked  very  well  at  the  time,  but  it  was 
a  most  fictitious  prosperity.  The  use  made  of  the 
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money  was  very  seldom  such  as  would  be  re- 
munerative. Practically  it  was  like  a  young  spend- 
thrift raising  money  upon  post  obits.  But  just  as 
that  process  promises  abundance  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
so  this  vast  expenditure  stimulated  everything 
while  it  lasted.  Business  flourished,,  and  the  crowd 
of  carriages  in  Paris  increased  and  multiplied. 

I  have  seen  on  Sundays  when  races  had  been 
held  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  crowd  of  carriages 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  which  could  be  seen  no- 
where else.  From  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  they  would  fill  the  whole  of 
the  broad  avenue,  and  come  along  continuously 
twelve  or  fourteen  abreast  the  entire  distance.  It 
will  be  long  before  Paris  sees  such  a  quantity  of 
fine  equipages  in  the  Champs  Elysees  again.  (It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Victoria,  as  a  carriage  for 
ladies,  first  appeared). 

The  impulse  toward  lavish  expenditure,  how- 
•ever,  was  not  confined  to  Paris.  It  was  also 
going  on  in  lesser  degree  in  many  great  provincial 
•centres.  The  culmination  of  the  Empire  and  of 
this  policy  may  be  said  to  have  been  reached  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  At  that  time  there 
.appeared  to  be  peace  assured  abroad,  and  prosperity 
.and  affluence  at  home.  Europe  crowded  to  Paris, 
.and  the  populace  at  last  got  quite  saucy  about  the 
smaller  potentates.  When  an  Emperor  of  Russia, 
.a  King  of  Prussia,  etc.,  were  to  be  seen  any  day, 
people  would  scarcely  stop  to  look  at  a  King  of 
Wurtemburg.  Paris  was  en  fete  almost  for  months 
at  that  time,  and  the  number  of  amusements  and 
.entertainments  going  on  was  legion.  Now  and 
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again  one  would  come  across  a  few  Frenchmen 
who  were  not  half  carried  off  their  feet  by  all  this. 
Men  who  would  wonder  at  the  rapid  defeat  of  the 
Austrian  by  Prussia  at  Sadowa. 

"  We  found  those  same  Austrians  pretty 
good  soldiers,"  they  would  say,  "at  Magenta,  in 
1859,  and  here  the  Prussians  almost  march  over 
them." 

They  would  shake  their  heads  and  proceed  to 
marvel  as  to  what  the  Prussian  soldier  could  have 
in  him  to  beat  men  who  had  been  nearly  enough 
for  the  best  French  troops.  Or  a  Frenchman 
would  point  to  all  the  fine  equipages,  and  wonder 
what  would  happen  when  the  Emperor  died.  But 
such  men  were  great  exceptions.  All  was  fete  and 
gaiety  in  France  that  year,  and  the  Parisian  revelled 
in  it. 

I  remember  going  to  a  great  function  of  Lord 
Cowley's  at  the  British  Embassy.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  Alfred  were  in  Paris,  and  the 
crowd  of  big  notables  had  not  yet  departed. 

This  ball  of  Lady  Cowley's  was  therefore  a 
magnificent  affair,  and  attended  by  royalties  galore. 

I  saw  a  quadrille  danced  that  night  which  was 
unique.  No  one  took  part  but  such  as  were 
crowned  heads,  or  expectant  crowned  heads,  and 
every  lady  was  a  queen  or  a  princess.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  danced  in  it,  and  the  Empress  of  the 
French,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
and  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden.  But  it  is  long  ago, 
and  I  do  not  remember  all  the  others. 

There  were  so  many  big  notables  with  stars 
and  orders  and  ribbons,  that  one  felt  quite 
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distinguished  and  exceptional  in  wearing  none  of 
them. 

I  remember  that  the  Princess  Marie  of  Russia 
and  Baron  Rothschild  were  present,  also  General 
Canrobert  and  all  the  ambassadors.  The  Court  of 
the  Embassy  had  been  glassed  over,  and  made  into 
a  garden.  I  was  in  that  neighbourhood  toward 
supper  time,  when  in  passing  through  a  corridor 
where  many  people  were  sitting,  I  came  upon 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon.  Jerome  (known  in  Paris 
as  "Plon  Plon")  was  so  wonderfully  like  Napoleon 
First  in  face  and  person  as  to  give  one  almost  a  start 
at  seeing  him.  Princess  Mathilde,  his  sister,  was 
also  there,  and  wore  a  very  beautiful  jewel  in  her 
tiara.  She  had  married  the  Russian  Prince 
Demidoff. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  procession  of 
royalties  crossing  the  garden  toward  the  supper 
room.  There  was  a  Japanese  Prince,  brother  of  the 
Tycoon  (that  was  before  the  revolution  in  Japan, 
and  at  the  time  I  speak  of  the  Mikado  was  of  small 
importance  in  the  Government  of  Japan).  This 
young  man  was  dark,  and  wore  his  hair  coiled  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  coil  thrust  through  with 
rushes.  He  wore  a  dingy  coloured  dress  down  to 
his  ankles,  but  a  splendid  scarlet  and  gold  under- 
garment. He  marched  in  the  procession  next  after 
the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

I  remember  Prince  Alfred  sent  for  his  High- 
land piper  at  supper,  and  the  man  played  one  or 
two  airs. 

The  French  gentlemen  came  out  commenting 
upon  it.  "Esfce  $a  de  la  musique"  they  would 
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say,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  seem  barbarous 
to  French  ears. 

The  great  swells  went  home  after  supper,  say 
two  o'clock,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  stayed,  and 
was  dancing  at  four  o'clock  when  I  left. 

He  danced  at  a  prodigious  speed  at  that  time, 
and  once  nearly  ran  down  my  partner  and  myself. 

A  long  cotillion  followed  as  a  concluding  dance. 
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A  RATHER  curious  adventure,  in  which  your  father 
was  a  prominent  actor,  occurred  during  my  residence 
in  Paris.  He  was  then  living  there  with  me,  and 
was  perhaps  15  years  of  age. 

One  morning  I  had  a  call  from  one  of  the  chief 
police  of  my  native  county. 

"Why,  Smith,"  said  I,  in  astonishment,  "what 
wind  has  blown  you  to  Paris?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  B—  — ,"  said  he,  I  am  so  thankful 
to  find  you.  I  can't  make  these  people  understand 
a  word.  I  never  had  such  a  difficult  job  in  all  my 
life." 

"Well,  sit  down.  What  is  it  all  about.  Is  it 
a  police  matter?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  a  very  serious  mattter,  or  I 
should  never  have  been  here." 

"  Let  me  hear  all  you  can  tell  me,"  said  I. 

"You  remember  W ,"  said  he,  "of 

Hall.  They  made  him  sheriff  last  year.  He  has 
always  been  a  bit  queer.  He  had  rooms  in  Paris 
and  was  often  over  here.  Well,  his  duty  as  sheriff 
was  to  meet  the  judge  on  circuit,  and  he  was  duly 
notified.  He  started  back  home  to  meet  the  judge, 
and  we  know  he  was  on  the  Boulogne  boat  for 
Folkestone.  His  mother  and  sister  went  down  to 
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Folkestone  to  meet  him.  He  has  simply  dis- 
appeared. He  must  have  landed  at  Folkestone 
unless  he  fell  overboard.  Since  that  time  he  has 
vanished." 

"  How  long  ago  is  all  that,  Smith  ?  " 

''About  ten  days  ago." 

"  Well,  what  has  been  done?" 

"There  is  a  reward  out,  "said  Smith.  "We  do 
not  believe  he  is  in  England,  but  we  have  no 
certain  trace  of  him  yet  at  all." 

"  What  do  his  mother  and  sister  say?"  asked  I. 

"Well,  they  puzzle  us,"  said  Smith,  "they 
are  anxious  and  want  him  found,  but  seem  greatly 
afraid  of  any  hue  and  cry  after  him." 

< '  What  do  you  make  of  that  ?  " 

"It  is  hard  to  make  anything  of  it,"  said  he. 

44  It  is  a  serious  business,  a  sheriff  of  -  shire 

bolted.  He  is  liable  to  a  big  fine." 

"You  dont  suppose  they  can  know  where  he 
is?" 

"No." 

"Are  they  afraid  of  his  state  of  mind,  then, 
and  of  what  he  might  do  if  a  hue  and  cry  were 
raised?" 

"  I  suspect  that  may  be  it,"  said  Smith. 

"Well,  his  conduct  looks  as  if  something  of 
that  kind  were  very  possible,  but  that  adds  to  the 
•difficulty  of  finding  him.  If  he  is,  as  you  call  it, 
'queer'  enough  to  do  what  he  has  done,  you 
cannot  well  reckon  what  other  odd  things  he  may 
do,  even  if  they  are  only  odd  things." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Smith,  ""he  might  very 
likely  have  doubled  back  again  to  Paris.  He  might 
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•easily  walk  off  the  boat  at  Boulogne  again  after  he 
was  seen  to  go  on  board,  and  take  the  next  train 
back  to  Paris.  That  is  why  I  came  here." 

"  But  stay  !  "  said  I,  "  has  nothing  more  been 
done?" 

•'  Yes  ;  the  family  sent  his  valet  to  look  for  him 
somewhere  in  Germany." 

''Why  so?"  asked  I. 

"  It  seems  he  often  went  there,"  said  Smith; 
"  somewhere  on  the  Rhine." 

"  Is  he  known  to  have  had  much  money  with 
him?" 

"  He  had  some  bank  notes  and  the  numbers 
were  known.  It  was  because  one  of  these  notes  is 
supposed  to  have  been  changed  at  a  place  called 
Cologne  that  the  valet  went  there  ;  but  he  could 
make  nothing  out.  He  came  back  and  then  I  set 
off  for  Paris." 

"  Then  that  note  is  your  only  clue  so  far  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  except  that  I  know  the  street  he  lives  in 
or  did  live  in  here  in  Paris." 

"  And  the  number?"  asked  I. 

11 1  don't  know  the  number,"  he  replied,  "  and 
I  can't  speak  a  word  of  French.  I  want  you  to 
help  me,  sir.  He  may  be  here  now  in  his  rooms 
for  all  I  know,  or  we  may  pick  up  news  there." 

"All  right,"  said  I,  "of  course  I  will  help  you 
if  I  can.  We  can  set  the  French  police  on  if  you 
like,  as  well." 

"  I  would  rather  find  out  all  we  can  ourselves 
first,  sir,  if  you  don't  mind." 

11  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  then  you  want  me  to  go 
with  you  and  hunt  up  these  rooms  in  the  street  he 
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lived  in.  Have  you  got  the  name  of  the  street 
written  down  ?  " 

He  had.  It  was  a  well  known  street— Rue  des 

F des  M .  Your  father  was  then  a  lad  of  14 

or  15  and  he  went  with  us.  He  spoke  French 
like  a  native. 

When  we  reached  the  street  Smith  and  your 
father  took  one  side  and  I  the  other,  and  we  worked 
along,  cross  questioning  concierges  all  the  way  as  to 

whether  an  English  gentleman  named  W ,  a 

bachelor  of  such  a  description,  had  rooms  in  that 
house.  Presently  I  found  he  had  had  rooms  a  year 
ago  in  one  of  those  houses,  and  your  father  found 
his  present  lodgings. 

We  went  up  there  and  questioned  his  house- 
keeper. She  confirmed  all  Smith's  statements 
about  his  leaving  for  Boulogne  on  such  a  day.  She 
evidently  supposed  he  was  at  his  home  in  England. 
She  had  written  to  him  there  the  day  before, 
enclosing  letters  which  had  arrived  for  him.  She 
was  much  shocked  to  hear  of  his  disappearance  and 
said  he  had  been  unwell  lately.  He  was  often  very 
depressed  and  melancholy. 

"  Had  he  any  friends  in  particular  to  whom  he 
might  have  written  or  who  might  know  where  he 
was  now  ?" 

She  gave  us  two  or  three  names. 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  hiding  him?"  asked 
Smith  as  we  came  out. 

"She  seems  a  fair  spoken  person, "said  I,  "she 
would  scarcely  have  written  to  him  in  that  case. 
Have  you  a  doubt  as  to  her  having  really  written  at 
all?" 
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"  We  can  soon  settle  that,"  said  Smith  ; 
"  I  will  telegraph  the  chief  of  police  at  home  about 
that  letter.  It  can  be  intercepted  and  the  points 
telegraphed  me." 

We  sent  off  telegrams,  and  then  went  to 
the  addresses  given  us.  We  heard  many  things 
confirming  the  queer  ways  of  the  Sheriff — a  most 
amiable  man,  but  liable  to  fits  of  severe  depression. 

I  interpreted  all  this  to  Smith,  as  I  had  done 
before  at  the  Sheriffs  rooms. 

"This  seems  to  clear  up  the  action  of  his 
mother  and  sister,"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  said  Smith,  "I  think  it  does.  I  see 
now  what  they  are  afraid  of." 

"Suicide?" 

"I  expect  so." 

"I  cannot  see  what  else  we  can  do  now,"  I 
observed,  "  unless  I  take  you  to  the  French  police." 

"  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would,  sir,  now." 

We  were  well  received  at  the  police  head- 
quarters. They  promised  to  try  to  find  him,  but 
evidently  inclined  rather  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
murdered.  Smith  had  to  wait  for  letters  and  it  was 
a  couple  of  days  before  the  French  police  reported. 
During  that  time  your  father  took  Smith  to  the 

Morgue  to  see  if  they  could  find  W 's  body 

there,  and  also  to  see  the  remains  of  a  man  who  had 
jumped  off  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

The  police  report  showed  that  they  had  found  out 
all  we  had  previously  discovered  in  Paris  and  had 

positively  ascertained  that  W did  leave 

Boulogne  by  the  boat.  Their  people  had  seen  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  boat  and  were  sure  no 

K 
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man  had  been  left  behind  or  lost  on  the  passage. 
It  had  been  a  very  smooth  sea  and  no  accident 
whatever  had  occurred. 

Smith  and  I  talked  over  this  report.  Mean- 
while he  had  received  letters.  There  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  bank-note.  It  was  positively 

one  of  W 's  and  had  been  changed  at 

Cologne. 

"  How  could  he  get  from  Folkestone  to 
Cologne?"  asked  Smith,  "he  must  have  arrived  at 
Folkestone.  He  must  have  given  his  mother  and 
sister  the  slip  there  somehow." 

"He  could  go  from  Dover  to  Ostend  or  to 
Calais,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  Dover  is  near  enough  to  Folkestone," 
said  Smith,  "he  could  go  by  rail,  or  drive,  or  even 
walk  for  that  matter.  He  was  always  a  great 
walker,  I  have  been  told." 

"  No  doubt  he  could." 

"I  take  it  that  is  what  he  did,"  said  Smith; 
"  I  am  pretty  sure  there  is  no  more  to  be  done 
here." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  going  to  Cologne 
yourself?" 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  can't  talk  the 
lingo,  and  I  fear  I  could  do  no  more  than  the  valet. 
He  could  talk  a  bit  to  the  people  there.  And  yet," 
he  added,  "  I  don't  like  giving  it  up.  The  clue  is 
somewhere  over  Cologne  way,  depend  upon  it." 

He  reflected. 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  Mr.  Arthur  with  me," 
he  asked  suddenly.  "  If  you  will  I  will  go  and  be 
glad  to  go." 
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"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Arthur  ?  " 

Your  father  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  an 
adventure. 

"  Well  I  will  ask  my  father,"  said  I. 

"Pray  do,"  said  Smith;  "Mr.  B is  a 

magistrate.  Tell  him  I  dare  not  go  on  unless  he 
lets  Mr.  Arthur  go  with  me." 

Mr.  B ,  J.P.,  presently  replied  that  it  was 

our  duty  to  assist  the  police,  and  that  if  Smith 
needed  your  father's  help  he  had  better  go.  I  went 
with  Smith  and  your  father  to  the  British  Embassy, 
and  the  officials  there  gave  them  letters  to  our 
consul  at  Cologne. 

They  went  away  in  high  spirits  that  evening 
for  the  Rhine. 


After  that,  I  should  think  a  fortnight  elapsed, 
during  which  time  we  heard  nothing. 

Then  one  day  your  father  walked  into  my 
rooms  looking  very  well  and  sunburnt,  and  full  of 
his  adventures. 

I  ascertained  at  once  that  they  had  succeeded 

in  so  far  as  to  find  and  identify  W ,  but 

that  he  was  dead. 

Further  particulars  followed  later. 

"  Was  the  consul  any  help  to  you  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Not  much,  he  sent  his  son  with  us  who  could 
talk  German  fast  enough,  but  he  was  a  great  muff. 
We  could  have  done  nearly  as  well  without  him." 

"  Well,  Smith  can't  speak  a  word  of  German, 
and  you  cannot  say  much  in  it,"  said  I. 

"  I  got  on  first  rate,"  replied  your  father,  "and 
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Smith  nearly  killed  me  with  laughing,  trying  to 
make  the  people  understand." 

<  <  What  did  he  do?  "asked  I. 

"  I  saw  him  in  front  of  our  hotel,"  said  your 
father,  "with  a  small  crowd  round  him.  He  looked 
all  about  him,  and  then  began  to  pretend  he  was 
lathering  his  chin,  next  he  made  believe  he  had  a 
razor  in  his  hand,  and  scraped  down  each  side  of  his 
face.  Then  he  stared  about  him  again." 

"  I  suppose  he  wanted  a  barber?" 

"  Yes,  the  people  saw  he  did,  and  took  him  to 
a  barber's  shop." 

*'  Why  did  you  not  go  and  help  him?" 

"  It  was  far  too  funny  to  see  him,  besides  he 
did  not  liked  to  be  helped.  He  could  have  enquired 
at  the  hotel,  the  waiter  spoke  some  English." 

"  He  tried  to  be  as  independent  as  he  could 
then?"  said  I. 

"Oh,  I  had  a  great  game  with  him  and  his 
ways,"  said  your  father. 

"Well,  what  did  you  do?" 

"  We  saw  the  money  changer,  and  we  went  to 

W 's  hotel.  He  had  been  there  under  another 

name.  We  tried  everything.  Had  he  had  linen 
washed?  Did  he  buy  anything?  But  it  was  all 
no  use.  Smith  thought  he  had  only  passed 
through  Cologne,  but  there  is  no  doubt  he  had 
been  there." 

"Well? "said  I. 

"  We  worked  at  everything  Smith  could  think 
of,  or  I  could,  for  two  whole  days,  and  then  Smith 
gave  it  up  and  was  going  home.  I  and  the  consul's 
son  went  up  to  the  station  with  him.  We  were  in 
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that  restaurant  place  inside  the  station  having  some 
lunch,  when  I  picked  up  a  German  paper.  I  saw 
an  advertisement  about  a  '  todten  '  being  found,  and 
the  word  '  EnglanderS  I  asked  the  consul's  son  to 
read  it  up.  He  did.  It  said  a  dead  body,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  an  Englishman,  had  been  found  at  a 
little  place  up  the  Moselle.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  into  the  water  from  a  ferry  boat." 

"That  sounds  like  our  man,"  said  Smith, 
where  is  the  Moselle  and  this  place?" 

"  You  went  to  Coblentz?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  that  same  day,"  said  your  father,  "and 
got  on  first  rate.  All  the  waiters  spoke  English 
there,  and  French  too.  W—  -  must  have  been 
cracked.  He  had  carried  on  at  Coblentz  like  a 
lunatic  from  what  we  heard — gave  a  boy  money  to 
thrash  him—  bought  books  and  paid  for  them,  and 
then  went  away  no  one  knew  where." 

"What  did  Smith  do?" 

"  He  telegraphed  home  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  said  we  would  go  to  this  little  place  on  the 
Moselle.  We  drove  over  there  with  an  interpreter 
to  see  the  mayor.  It  is  funny  to  have  a  mayor  of  a 
little  bit  of  a  village.  They  had  buried  W — 
or  the  4  todten  '  a  few  days  before,  but  had  kept  all 
his  clothes." 

"  Could  Smith  tell  anything  from  the  clothes?" 

"  He  telegraphed  home  for  the  valet,  and  he  said 
the  body  would  have  to  be  got  up  again.  He 
amused  me  with  his  remarks  as  we  drove.  I  pointed 
out  some  vines,  and  he  could  not  believe  those  were 
proper  vines." 

"  What!  wine  made  from  those  wretched  little 
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• 

grapes?"  said  he,  " our  grapes  are  three  times  as 
large." 

"  He  forgot  ours  are  hothouse  grapes,"  said  L 

"Well,  next  day  Mr.  —  — ,  the  family  lawyer, 
turned  up,  and  the  valet  and  a  friend  of  the  lawyer's 
and  we  had  to  go  through  forms  for  the  disinter- 
ment. 

"  Then,  when  it  was  quite  late,  we  had  to  warn 
the  village  mayor  about  it  for  next  day,  and  I  went 
out  again  for  that  purpose  after  dark.  I  had  to 
show  a  permit  to  the  town  guard  before  they  would 
open  the  gate  and  let  down  the  drawbridge." 

"There  came  on  one  of  the  biggest  thunder- 
storms I  ever  saw,  and  it  rained  in  buckets.  The 
horses  got  frightened,  and  at  last  as  we  went  down 
the  bank  to  the  ferry,  we  ran  right  into  a  drove  of 
pigs  down  there  in  the  dark.  What  a  squealing 
they  made  !  The  horses  nearly  bolted.  I  found 
this  was  the  very  ferry  and  the  very  same  ferryman 
where  W —  -  had  crossed,  and  been  either  lost 
or  maybe  murdered.  It  was  close  on  midnight, 
and  it  felt  very  creepy  work.  I  can't  say  I  half 
liked  it.  I  kept  a  very  sharp  eye  on  the  ferryman 
while  we  crossed." 

44  Smith  ought  not  to  have  let  you  go  by  your- 
self at  that  time  of  night,"  said  I. 

"  Then  it  took  me  some  time  to  wake  the 
ferryman,  and  then  to  wake  the  mayor  and  serve 
our  notice  on  him,  and  on  the  mayor  at  the 

village  below  where  W was  found.     It  was 

broad  daylight  when  I  got  back  to  Coblentz,  and 
they  had  to  let  down  the  drawbridge  for  my  carriage 
again." 
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"  Was  not (the  lawyer)  surprised  to  see 

you  there?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  when  he  heard  whose  son  I  was  he  was 
very  much  surprised." 

"  As  I  remember  him  he  was  not  at  all  a  bad 
sort,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  he  was  all  right.  He  presented  me  with 
£10  when  he  left,  and  thanked  me  very  much  for 
my  valuable  help." 

"Was  it  valuable  do  you  think?  "asked  I 
mischievously. 

"  Why,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  advertisement  at 
Cologne  they  would  never  have  found  him." 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  and  if  you  had  not  gone  with 
Smith  he  would  never  have  gone  to  Cologne  at  all. 
Well,  what  did  you  do  with  such  a  big  sum  ?  " 

"  I  went  up  the  Rhine,  and  into  Switzerland 
and  have  come  up  from  Geneva  now,"  said  he. 

Pretty  well,  (thought  I),  for  a  youth  his  age. 

"  Well,  did  they  get  the  body  up  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  and  they  all  went  to  see  it.  The 
valet  was  sure  of  him.  He  knew  by  marks  on  his 
body  and  two  of  his  toes  which  crossed  one 
another.  And  he  knew  the  clothes." 

"  But  the  lawyer  knew  him  too,  I  suppose?" 

"Oh  yes,  but  not  by  those  signs.  They  all 
recognised  him." 

"  What  is  supposed  to  have  happened  then?" 
said  I." 

"He  seems  to  have  wandered  up  the  Moselle 
and  come  after  dark  to  the  ferry,  a  few  miles 
further  up  the  river.  The  night  was  pitch  dark. 
The  ferryman  took  him  on  the  boat,  and  went 
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forward  to  work  his  chain  tackle.  When  the  boat 
got  across  his  passenger  was  not  on  board.  He 
must  have  fallen,  or  thrown  himself  into  the  water 
during  the  passage,  the  ferryman  said.  Then  the 
body  was  found  a  day  or  two  later  at  the  village 
three  or  four  miles  below,  and  the  mayor  of  it 
advertised  in  the  paper." 

"  There  was  no  suspicion  of  foul  play  was 
there?"  I  asked. 

"  None  of  them  seemed  to  think  so." 

"The  ferryman  had  been  examined  and  had 
satisfied  the  authorities.  There  had  been  a  big 
investigation  by  the  German  police  before  he  was 
buried.  The  lawyer  took  a  copy  of  it  home  with 
him." 

"  But  he  cannot  read  German,"  said  I. 

"  He  can't  speak  it  at  any  rate.  Even  Smith 
had  picked  up  more  than  he  knew." 

"Indeed." 

"Smith  used  to  come  to  me  and  ask  how  to 
order  such-and-such  from  the  waiter,  and  then, 
astonish  the  lawyer  by  shouting  *  Kellner  Cognac,' 
or  whatever  it  was,  and  then  Smith  would  wink 
across  the  table  at  me." 

"  You  ought  to  write  a  diary  of  this,  your  first 
adventure,"  said  I. 

And  your  father  did  write  just  such  a  diary, 
and  very  good  reading  it  was.  A  regular  school- 
boy's yarn. 

But,  oddly  enough, he  no  longer  possesses  it,  and 
that  is  why  I  have  written  an  account  of  these 
incidents  for  you. 

You  probably  scarcely  knew  that  your  father 
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ever  acted  practically  as  a  detective, 

He  lost  sight  of  the  diary  this  way. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  after  these  circum- 
stances occurred,  our  old  friend,  the  Clerk  of  the 
County,  wrote  to  your  father.  It  seems  a  claimant 

had  turned  up  for  the  W estates,  and 

threatened  a  repetition  on  a  small  scale  of  the 
Tichborne  case.  Our  friend  wrote  that  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  discovery  of  the  body  had 
since  died — the  lawyer,  the  friend,  Smith,  and  the 
valet.  Your  father  alone  survived.  Could  he  give 
evidence  if  needed  ? 

Your  father  sent  him  the  diary  which  he  had 
written  of  the  adventure. 

Our  old  friend  said  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
Smith  and  the  lawyer,  both  of  whom  were  well 
known  characters  in  the  town,  as  described  in  the 
diary  were  so  life-like  as  to  satisfy  everybody  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  narrative,  and  of  the  incidents 
related. 

The  diary,  he  said,  had  saved  the  estate. 

The  matter  never  came  into  court  at  all,  but 
the  diary  seems  to  have  been  too  valuable,  while 
pretenders  were  about,  ever  to  have  been  returned. 
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IT  may  be  worth  while  to  tell  you  of  an  experience 
of  mine  in  connection  with  Government  loans  in 
France. 

This  story  may  give  you  a  better  idea  of  French 
finance  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  5,000,000  small 
landholders  of  France,  than  you  will  easily  acquire 
elsewhere. 

If  London  had  understood,  the  Times  would 
not  have  written  as  it  did  on  that  subject,  at 
the  time  of  1871,  when  the  Germans  called  for  a 
war  indemnity  of  ^200,000,000.  That  debt  was 
paid  far  more  by  the  savings  of  the  small  land- 
owners than  by  any  other  means.  The  Times 
overlooked  the  fact  that  French  government  loans 
are  held  by  innumerable  small  investors.  Peasants 
invest  five  or  ten  francs  in  them,  and  the 
lists  of  stockholders  fill  volumes.  When  at  the 
time  that  the  communist  conflict  followed  the  war, 
and  when  French  3%  were  depressed  to  49,  I  begged 
all  my  friends  to  buy  them.  They  are  now  worth 
105,  but  no  one  would  buy  them.  The  Times  said 
in  effect  that  France  was  ruined,  and  that  was  the 
opinion  in  London  also,  of  men  who  ought  to  have 
known  better. 

The  fact  is  that  France  is  soaked  with  silver 
and  gold,  the  accumulations  of  centuries.  There  is 
far  more  coin  and  bullion  per  head  of  the  population 
in  France  than  in  this  country.  Every  business 
account,  large  or  small,  was  settled  in  coin  when  I 
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first  went  there.  No  such  things  as  cheques  were 
then  known.  The  Bank  of  France  kept  a  current 
reserve  of  ^40,000,000  of  gold  and  ^"60,000,000  of 
silver,  and  that  was  typical.  The  rate  of  discount 
scarcely  varied  once  in  six  months,  and  when  it  was 
raised  X%»  Chambers  of  Commerce  met  and 
complained. 

*  *  * 

I  was  walking  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  one 
summer  evening  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  large 
number  of  people  sitting  on  the  pavement  under 
the  arcades.  As  I  came  up  to  them  I  perceived 
that  they  were  of  the  peasant  class  or  perhaps  small 
landholders.  I  also  observed  that  I  was  close  to 
the  Hotel  de  Monsieur  le  Minis  tre  des  Finances.  I 
asked  a  gendarme  what  so  unusual  a  demonstration 
signified. 

"To-morrow,"  he  replied,  "at  10  a.m.,  the 
Government  is  issuing  a  loan  and  these  good  people 
are  going  to  subscribe  to  it." 

"Why  do  they  not  come  here  to-morrow 
morning,  then?"  asked  I. 

"They  are  afraid  it  will  all  be  subscribed 
before  their  turn  comes,"  said  he. 

"Then  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  that  all  these 
good  people  are  going  to  sit  out  here  all  night  in 
order  to  be  sure  to  get  in  their  subscriptions?" 

"  Cest  comme  fa  Monsieur"  said  fas  gendarme 
smiling  and  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

I  walked  outside  by  the  road  to  see  how  far 
this  strange  gathering  extended.  It  stretched  from 
the  Finance  Minister's  building  to  the  Rue 
Castiglione,  and  under  the  arches  for  perhaps  40- 
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yards  further  up  the  Rue  Castiglione.  I  went  in 
among  these  people  and  addressed  myself  to  a 
hearty  old  man,  apparently  of  the  peasant  class. 

"So  monsieur  is  about  to  become  a  Government 
stockholder?"  said  I,  smiling. 

The  old  peasant  looked  much  pleased  and 
assented. 

"  Would  it  be  an  indiscretion  for  me  to  ask 
about  what  sum  monsieur  proposes  to  invest  on 
this  occasion  ?  " 

Monsieur  evidently  was  delighted  to  talk  about 
the  whole  business,  his  investment  would  give  him 
a  prestige  among  his  friends  at  home. 

I  presently  learned  that  he  would  invest  18 
francs,  75  cents,  say  I5/-  English. 

I  thanked  him  and  tried  three  or  four  more. 
I  do  not  think  they  averaged  20  francs  :  and  here 
were  these  people,  for  3  per  °/0  per  annum  on  20 
francs,  willing  to  sit  out  all  night  to  be  sure  of 
investing  in  a  Government  loan. 

This  circumstance  led  to  my  making  enquiries 
from  bankers,  and  I  found  that  all  the  French 
loans  are  held  in  very  small  sums  and  by  innumer- 
able holders. 

I  saw  at  once  two  things  ;  first,  that  French 
finance  rests  like  a  table  on  a  thousand  little  feet, 
instead  of  on  four  legs,  and  is  so  much  the  more 
difficult  to  upset  ;  and  next,  that  no  Government  in 
France  dare,  under  any  circumstances,  default  on 
its  loans.  To  do  so  would  raise  a  revolution. 

These  and  similar  conclusions  are  the  reasons 
why/  I  advised  purchases  of  French  3%  in  the 
disasters  of  1871  at  49. 
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I  remember  a  long  conversation  in  Paris  with 
an  Englishman  who  had  lived  thirty  years  in  that 
country  and  had  seen  two  or  three  revolutions. 

He  said  they  did  far  less  harm  than  English- 
men supposed.  Englishmen,  when  they  hear  of 
a  revolution,  always  think  instinctively  of  what 
would  be  the  result  of  a  revolution  in  England. 
But  that  is  not  the  way  to  look  at  it.  A  revolution  in 
France  is  much  like  a  thunderstorm.  It  is  soon  over, 
and  France  goes  on  again  much  the  same  as  before. 
Some  men  get  killed  in  Paris  over  barricades,  and 
some  fighting  occurs,  but  it  seldom  lasts  three 
days,  and  the  country  does  not  stir  at  all. 

All  this  looks  very  awful  until  you  have  seen  it 
two  or  three  times  ;  but  no  harm  comes  or  would 
ever  come  of  these  revolutions  if  Europe  would  let 
the  storm  blow  over.  Europe  interfered  at  the  first 
revolution,  but  is  wiser  now  and  lets  France  alone 
on  these  occasions. 

And  after  all,  he  went  on,  what  is  the  object  of 
Government,  or  ought  to  be  the  object?  Is  it  not 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  ?  Well,  in  spite  of  these  disturbances  the 
French  peasant  and  artisan  are  much  happier  men 
and  lead  happier  lives  than  the  workman  in 
England  when  all  is  said  and  done. 

And  when  I  thought  of  the  light-hearted  sober 
French  workman  singing  as  he  moved  about,  or 
of  the  little  land-owner  working  on  his  own  ground, 
and  contrasted  him  with  the  men  in  our  "black 
country,"  I  could  not  but  see  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  sense  in  my  friend's  remarks. 
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ONE  of  the  richest  Englishmen  who  resided  in 

Paris  in  my  time  was  a  Mr.  B ,  who  lived  in 

the  Rue  Berlin.  He  spent  money  like  a  nabob 
and  used  to  give  entertainments  of  great  repute. 

His  history  as  related  to  me  was  very  curious. 
He  greatly  resented  being  only  Mr.  B —  — ,  and 
lived  in  Paris  to  express  his  life-long  indignation 
at  the  injustice  with  which  he  considered  he  had 
been  treated  at  home. 

It  appeared  he  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 

S ,  and  the  eldest  son  of  his  father.  He  had 

claimed  the  title  on  his  father's  death  and  had 
taken  his  case  through  all  the  courts  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Nevertheless  he  was  only  Mr.  B . 

It  seems  the  title  was  a  Scotch  title,  and  the 
lands  in  Scotland  were  worth  perhaps  ^"2,000  a 
year  ;  but  the  Earl,  his  father,  also  held  extensive 
properties  and  mines  in  Northumberland,  and 
those  estates  were  worth  ,£40,000  a  year. 

The  old  Earl  married  an  English  lady  and  lived 

in  England  for  one  or  two  years.  Mr.  B ,  of 

the  Rue  Berlin,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  marriage. 
Then  the  Earl  resided  on  his  Scotch  estates  for  a 
time,  and,  for  what  reason  did  not  transpire,  he 
went  through  the  marriage  ceremony  again  in 
Scotland  with  the  lady,  his  wife. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  second  son  was  born,  who 
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was  always  treated  as  second  son.     Mr.  B 

was  brought  up  as  the  heir  and  as  the  young  Earl 
in  all  ways.  The  old  Earl  evidently  had  no 
expectation  of  any  kind  that  doubt  as  to  his  eldest 
son's  due  succession  to  the  title  could  possibly 
arise.  In  due  time  the  old  Earl  died,  and  was 
interred  with  customary  honours. 

Then  the  second  son  boldly  claimed  the  title. 
He  did  not  dispute  the  perfect  validity  of  the  English 
marriage,  nor  the  fact  that  his  brother  was  eldest 
son  of  that  marriage  ;  but  he  contended  that  he  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Scotch  marriage,  and  asserted 
that  a  Scotch  title  and  Scotch  estates  must  go  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Scotch  marriage,  no  matter  what 
ceremonies  had  been  gone  through  in  England 

previously.     Mr.  B ,  or  the  young  Earl  as  he 

thought  himself,  was  extremely  indignant  at  this 
attack.  He  quarrelled  violently  with  his  brother, 
and  a  series  of  lawsuits  took  place  which  lasted 
for  some  years. 

Finally  the  suit  reached  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  decision  of  the  Lords  supported  the 
younger  brother's  claim  to  the  Scotch  title,  and 
held  that  the  Scotch  estates  went  with  the  title  ; 
but  they  held  that  the  Northumberland  estates  did 
not  follow  the  title,  and,  being  in  England,  were 
out  of  Scotch  jurisdiction. 

There  was  no  question  that  Mr.  B was 

the  eldest  son  of  the  English  marriage,  and  there- 
fore, heir,  in  any  case,  to  all  landed  estates  situate 
in  England. 

Mr.  B therefore  lost  the  title,  but  kept 

English  estates  worth  ,£40,000  a  year. 
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The  brother  got  the  title  and  the  Scotch  estates 
worth  ^"2,000  a  year,  and  the  line  of  these  Scotch 
Earls  descends  from  him. 

Mr.  B left  England  in  a  rage  the 

evening  this  decision  was  announced,  and  has 
since  lived  in  Paris.  He  was  however  compelled 
to  spend  three  days  in  Northumberland  once 
every  year,  in  order  to  satisfy  some  queer  clause 
in  the  title  of  one  of  the  estates  there.  That  clause 
stated  that  the  owner  must  be  present  three  days 
in  the  hunting  field  each  year. 

Mr.  B accordingly  appeared  three  times 

a  year  with  the  hounds,  and  left  for  Paris  again  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day. 

I  did  not  hear  he  had  done  anything  dis- 
tinguished or  useful  in  any  way  with  his  great 
wealth.  He  had  financed  one  of  the  Paris  theatres 
for  a  time  and  had  married  one  of  the  principal 
artistes. 

He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  when  I  knew 
him  sufficiently  to  go  to  his  big  entertainments. 
He  used  to  give  us  a  long  cotillion  with  any 
number  of  pretty  figures  after  supper,  and  would 
give  us  soup  or  chocolate  at  5  a.m.  before  we  left. 

His  routs  were  usually  in  the  summer,  and  I 
have  walked  home  from  his  house  in  the  early 
morning  and  thought  of  his  strange  personal  history 
and  the  folly  of  having  two  kinds  of  marriage  laws 
in  the  same  country. 
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WHIST. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND'S  HAND. 

FRIENDS  of  mine  who  play  whist  have  so  frequently 
asked  me  for  the  particulars  of  this  famous  hand  as 
to  suggest  that  the  matter  has  a  more  widespread 
interest  than  might  be  supposed. 

I  therefore  add  it  to  these  various  stories, 
although  I  scarcely  expect  you,  my  nephews,  to  play 
much  whist  for  some  years  yet  to  come. 

Some  time  in  the  Twenties  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  played  a  hand  at  whist  which  has 
become  memorable.  Your  grandfather  said  that  he 
had  seen  it  in  old  editions  of  Hoyle,  the  great 
authority  on  whist  early  in  the  century. 

The  situation  is  so  surprising  as  to  suggest 
some  hanky-panky  in  making  up  the  cards.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  the  hand  is  wonderful 
enough,  and  I  give  it  to  you  as  your  grandfather 
gave  it  me. 

The  Duke  held  four  trumps  (clubs),  of  which  two 
were  honours.  He  also  held  three  aces,  three  kings, 
two  queens  and  one  knave  in  the  plain  suits,  thus  : — 

Clubs  (trumps)  :  king,  knave,  nine,  seven. 

Diamonds  :  ace,  king. 

Spades  :  ace,  king,  queen,  knave. 

Hearts  :  ace  ,  king,  queen. 

L 
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And  with  such  a  hand  he  did  not  make  a  single 
trick. 

The  Duke's  partner  (B)  had  no  trumps. 

The  Duke's  left  hand  adversary  (Y)  had  ace, 
queen,  ten  and  eight  of  trumps,  and  nine  diamonds. 

The  Duke's  right  hand  adversary  (Z)  had  five 
small  trumps  and  no  diamonds. 

The  cards  fell  as  follows  : — 

The  Duke  led  the  seven  of  trumps,  Y  played 
the  eight  of  trumps,  B  could  not  follow,  Z  played 
the  two  of  trumps. 

Y  led  a  small  diamond,  Z  trumped  it,  the  Duke 
had  to  play  the  king  of  diamonds 

Z  led  trumps,  the  Duke  played  a  trump  (the 
knave),  Y  played  the  queen,  B  discarded. 

Y  led  diamonds  again,  Z  trumped  them,  the 
Duke  played  ace  of  diamonds. 

Z  led  trumps,  the  Duke  played  nine  of  trumps, 
Y  played  ten  of  trumps,  B  discarded. 

Y  led  ace  of  trumps,  B  and  Z  discarded,  the 
Duke  had  to  play  king  of  trumps. 

Y  led  queen  of  diamonds,  and  followed  on  with 
six  successive  leads  of  diamonds. 
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A   WATERLOO    BALLAD. 

WHEN  your  grandfather  was  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  was  at  Mr.  Stevenson's  school  at 
Loughborough,  he  heard  an  old  Waterloo  soldier 
recite  the  following  ballad  : — 

When  your  grandfather  wrote  it  down  for  us 
from  memory,  after  he  was  70  years  of  age,  he  said 
he  had  forgotten  two -or  three  verses  of  it,  neverthe- 
less he  well  remembered  all  that  follows. 

BALLAD. 
BY  A  SERGEANT. 

On  the  iyth  day  of  June  it  was,  we  marched  from  Quatre 

Bras, 

The  rain  it  fell  as  heavily  all  day  as  'ere  you  saw ; 
And  long  and  weary  was  the  way,  till,  just  as  dusk 

began, 
We  pitched  our  bivouac  upon  the  heights  of  Mont  St. 

Jean. 

And  oh,  that  night  was  stormy,  still  with  lightning  and 

with  thunder, 

As  if  the  very  vault  of  heaven  would  split  itself  asunder; 
And  there  we  lay  all  night,  and  thought,  if  not  in  fear, 

in  sorrow, 
Of  the    friends   we'd  left  at    home,    and    of  the    dark 

to-morrow. 
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No   sunbeam    shone   upon   that   morn,    but    dark   and 

drear  it  rose, 
And  seemed  to  scowl  upon  the  earth,  as  foes  do  on  their 

foes, 
And  there  we  saw  the  French  drawn  up,  upon  the  other 

height, 
In  long"  dark  lines  of  men  in  blue,  with  bayonets  shining 

bright. 

Our  centre  was  at  La  Haye  Sainte,  in  front  of  Mont 

St.  Jean, 
Just  where  the  road  from  Charleroi,  that  led  to  Brussels, 

ran  ; 
Our  left  front  rested  on  Smohein,  our  right  upon  Merc 

Braine 
With    Houguemont    in    front,  between  the    hills,  upon 

the  plain. 

The   Duke   had   placed   at    Houguemont   Lord  Saltoun 

and  the  Guards, 
With   the   Nassau   sharpshooters   about  the  little  park 

and  yards  ; 
But  when  the  French  came  down  the  hill  the  latter  ran 

away, 
And  left  the  Guards  to  bear  the  brunt  and  honour  of  the 

day. 

So  the  French  went  round  and  round  the  house,   and 

roared,  and  cursed,  and  fired, 
And  the  Guards  they  fired  back  at  them  till  both  were 

fairly  tired  ; 
And  the  courtyard  blazed,  and  the  grape  shot  flew  like 

mad  through  wall  and  wood, 
But  stout  Lord  Saltoun  and  the  Guards  still  made  their 

footing  good. 
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Then  General  Foy,  with  the  steel  clad  horse,  which  the 

French  call  cuirassiers, 
Dashed    on    and   charged    the    hollow    squares    of   the 

Guards  and  Brunswickers  ; 
We  did  not  care   so   much   for  them,  but  the   French 

Artillery, 
It  played  point  blank  and  swept  the  files  of  our  squares 

most  dismally. 

Then,    on    they    came,    guns,    cuirassers,    column    after 

column, 
The  oldest  men  from  Spain  looked  queer,  and  thought 

it  rather  solemn  ; 
But  still  our  lads,   they  kept  their  ground,   and   stood 

both  stout  and  stiff, 
While  the  French  drew  back,  like  the  broken  wave  at 

the  foot  of  Dover  cliff. 

Then  the  French  Dragoons,  they  gained  the  height,  but 

Picton  met  them  there, 
And  the  deadly  push  of  the  British  steel  the  rascals  could 

not  bear  ; 
And  the  gallant  Greys,  they  leapt  the  hedge,   and  then 

those  cocks  of  game — 
With  the  Q2nd — made  the  French  run  faster  than  they 

came. 

The  ground  was  strewed  with  mailed  men,  in  iron  and 

in  brass, 
And   as   the   chargers   passed   their  hoofs   rang  on  the 

fallen  cuirass. 
Then  Picton  fell  in  glory's  arms,  with   a  bullet  through 

his  brain  ; 

I  knew  Sir  Thomas  Picton  well,  for  I  served  with  him 
in  Spain. 
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At  half-past  six  Napoleon  made  his  last  severe  attack, 
With   double  columns   of  his    Guards,   who  drove   our 

light  troops  back  ; 
They  never  yet  had  met  their  match,  so  they  thought 

the  victory  sure, 
And   they  shouldered   their   arms   and    marched    along 

shouting  "Vive  I'Empereur." 

But  our   cannon   checked  their  march  a  bit,  and  when 

they  gained  the  height 
They   stood  stock  still,  for  there  in  front  they  saw  an 

ugly  sight  ; 
The  Guards  were  getting  on  their  feet,  the  Duke  was  at 

their  head, 
"  Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em  "  was  the  word,  'twas  done  as 

soon  as  said. 

'Twas  in  this  fight  I   lost  my  arm,   but  little  of  that 

thought  I, 
When    I    sat   and   saw   the    English    Guards   doing   so 

famously 
The  fight  was  won,  for  on  the  left  old  Blucher's  cannon 

thundered, 
Napoleon   swore  'twas   Grouchy's  corps,  in  which    he 

sadly  blundered. 

But     Blucher    soon    showed    who     he     was,     for     on 

Napoleon's  right 
He  poured  pell-mell,  and  fixed  at  last  the  fortune  of  the 

fight. 

And  Wellington  deployed  his   squares,   and    led    them 

on  in  line, 
And  the  sun  himself  broke  out  from  the  clouds,  and  at 

length  began  to  shine. 
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'Twas  worth  his  while,  for  such  a  sight  he  ne'er  again 

shall  see, 
When  down  the  hill  like  lightning  whirled  the  horse 

artillery  ; 
And  the  line  advanced,  and  the  Light  Dragoons,  they 

scoured  across  the  field, 

And  the  few  of  the  French  that  yet  remained  stood  but 
to  die  or  yield. 

We  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  the   Prussians  as 

many  more, 
And  forty  thousand  French  lie  there  who  will  follow  the 

drum  no  more. 
A  grape  shot  split  my  arm,  and   so  with   others    1    was 

sent, 
And  put  into  the  doctor's  hands  at  the  hospital  at  Ghent. 

They  amputated  me,  and  now  I'm  doing  very  well, 
But  I  do  not  grudge  the  loss  of  a  limb  while  I've  such  a 

tale  to  tell. 
And   now,  my  noble  countrymen,    I   needs   must    hope 

that  you, 
Over  your  wine,  will  spare  a  toast  to  the  men  ot 

Waterloo. 
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HAWKESLEY. 

I  DOUBT,  my  dear  nephews,  if  you  have  ever  heard 
the  name  of  this  famous  American,  but  as  his  career 
was  very  extraordinary,  I  propose  to  give  you  a 
sketch  of  it,  if  only  to  show  what  could  be  done 
there  in  my  time  by  a  man  of  consummate  audacity, 
untroubled  by  scruples. 

I  give  you  this  record  as  I  heard  it  during  my 
various  American  trips,  not  to  assert  its  truth  or  to 
suggest  emulation,  but  rather  to  show  what  to  avoid 
if  you  ever  meddle  with  business  affairs.  At  the 
same  time  you  will  occasionally,  in  the  course  of 
the  story,  be  forced  I  expect  into  a  reluctant 
admiration  of  the  nerve  and  audacity  which  this 
man  displayed,  and  which  in  a  better  cause  might 
have  won  battles,  or  have  been  of  great  service  to 
his  country. 

He  began  as  a  poor  man  from  a  very  humble 
station,  but  his  subsequent  proceedings  astonished 
the  American  public,  and  entailed  loss  and  confusion 
right  and  left  among  investors  in  Europe  and 
America  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

According  to  what  I  was  told,  he  was  first 
heard  of  as  a  ticket  office  man,  or  station  master  at 
one  of  the  small  country  depots  of  the  Catawampus 
Railway.  A  man  named  Baines  was  goods 
manager  of  the  same  small  station. 
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Hawkesley  studied  the  articles  of  association  of 
the  Catawampus  Railway  Company.  He  found  (as 
indeed  is  the  case  in  most  Railway  Companies)  that 
the  parties  entitled  to  vote  for  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Company  at  the  annual  meeting,  were  those 
shareholders  whose  names  figured  in  the  books  of 
the  Company.  But  he  also  knew  that  Catawampus 
stock  was  a  speculative  "dealing"  stock  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  That  is  to  say  he  knew 
that  people  bought  and  sold  it  for  differences,  and 
not  for  investment  purposes. 

To  confirm  this  opinion  he  had  the  books  of 
the  Company  examined,  and  could  judge  fairly  from 
the  names  and  occupations  of  the  holders  in  scores 
of  cases  what  had  occurred.  These  good  people, 
whose  names  appeared  as  holders,  had  most  of  them 
sold  out  long  ago,  and  the  stock  had  been  tossed 
about  in  various  stock  markets  ever  since. 

Hawkesly  formed  the  audacious  idea  of  captur- 
ing the  Railway  Company,  and  of  getting  control 
of  the  millions  it  represented. 

He  started  at  this  attempt  with  only  about  two 
thousand  dollars. 

He  sent  this  money  as  margins  to  a  Xew  York 
broker  whom  he  could  trust,  and  gave  him  the 
following  directions  : 

He  was  to  buy  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
stock  in  the  morning,  walk  over  at  lunch-time  to 
the  Railway  Office,  register  the  stock  so  bought  in 
the  name  of  Hawkesley,  and  then  sell  it  all  out 
again  in  the  afternoon. 

Hawkesley  you  see  trusted  to  the  probability 
that  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  would  not  register  it. 
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The  broker  was  to  go  on  at  this  game,  day 
after  day,  until  Hawkesley  stopped  him. 

Hawkesley  kept  his  own  counsel  severely,  and 
found  by  experience  in  these  dealings  that  perhaps 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks  some  man  to  whom  he 
had  sold  proved  a  real  buyer,  and  registered  the 
stock.  But,  with  such  exceptions,  no  one  did. 

This  game  went  on,  and  presently  a  large 
amount  of  stock  appeared  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  as  held  by  Hawkesley.  He  began  to  be 
afraid  lest  this  circumstance  might  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  clerks,  or,  worse  still,  of  the  directors. 

He  concluded  to  "rope"  Baines  into  the 
business,  and  buy  in  his  name. 

Baines  was  willing  enough,  and  found  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  dollars  to  assist. 

The  confederates  therefore  went  along  gaily 
until  the  amount  registered  in  these  two  names 
became  so  large  as  to  suggest  additional  precau- 
tions. 

They  "  swore  in  "  two  or  three  other  men,  and 
bought  in  their  names. 

The  wonder  really  is,  that  such  proceedings 
escaped  attention,  and  also  that  this  precious 
confederacy  could  hold  together,  but  the  prize  and 
the  prospective  plunder  were  enormous,  and  the 
scheme,  however  dangerous  it  might  originally 
look,  began  by  this  time  to  appear  reasonably  likely 
to  succeed.  So  they  held  together,  and  went  on, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  a  year  and  half  Hawkesley 
found  that  the  gang  nominally  owned  a  commanding 
interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Catawampus  Company, 
although  they  never  had  owned  two  thousand 
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pounds  worth  of  it,  and  the  Line  was  worth  many 
million  pounds. 

Hawkesley  promptly  called  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Company,  and  developed  all  his 
hitherto  masked  batteries.  The  gang  upset  the  old 
directorate,  elected  Hawkesley  chairman,  Baines 
vice-chairman,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  as  directors. 
The  battle  was  won,  and  Hawkesley,  with  an  initial 
four  hundred  pounds,  had  captured  one  of  the  first 
railways  in  America. 

The  use  which  these  men  made  of  the  power 
they  had  obtained  was  just  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Exactly  what  they  did,  no  one  but  them- 
selves ever  knew,  but  enough  transpired  to  alarm 
all  real  holders.  In  any  case  the  two  principal 
conspirators  quickly  developed  into  very  wealthy 
men. 

Baines  built  a  theatre  and  squandered  money 
viciously  and  extravagantly.  Hawkesley,  however, 
got  into  various  other  enterprises,  and  appeared 
presently  as  a  power  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  But 
a  temporary  check  occurred. 

It  appeared  that  the  real  holders  of  the  Railway 
were  not  ready  to  abandon  their  property  to  this 
gang  without  an  effort.  They  began  actions  at  law 
and  threatened  personal  violence.  When  the 
pursuit  became  hot  Hawkesley  quietly  transferred 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Railway  across  the  river 
to  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  This  forced  all  the 
legal  process  to  be  gone  over  again  in  the  New 
Jersey  Courts.  It  is  reported  that  Hawkesley  was 
at  one  time  seriously  afraid  of  personal  violence. 
He  could  only  be  seen  at  the  New  Jersey  office  if 
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the  visitor  could  satisfy  three  sentries  in  succession, 
and  when  he  was  at  last  reached,  he  had  loaded 
revolvers  on  the  desk  within  reach  of  his  hand. 

Hawkesley,  although  audacious,  and  with 
enormous  nerve  in  business  transactions,  was  not 
physically  courageous. 

Baines  was  greatly  his  superior  in  that  respect, 
but  otherwise  had  no  head,  an-d  was  moreover 
viciously  inclined  in  his  private  habits.  Baines' 
courage,  however,  stood  Hawkesley  in  good  service 
at  this  juncture.  Hawkesley  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  upset  legally,  because  no  court  in  America 
could  decide  that  holders  inscribed  on  the  books 
according  to  the  printed  statutes  of  the  Company 
were  not  entitled  to  elect  a  chairman  and  directors. 
But  he  might  be  shot  meantime  while  the  share- 
holders were  exasperated.  He  therefore  "  lay  low  " 
and  left  Baines  to  bully  all  malcontents  and  swear 
he  would  shoot  anyone  who  ventured  inside  the 
New  Jersey  premises. 

Well,  after  a  time,  the  holders  of  the  Cata- 
wampus  Railway  Company  found  their  position 
legally  hopeless.  Hawkesley  and  Baines  could 
not  be  bullied,  so  holders  sold,  and  Catawampus 
stock  began  steadily  to  decline.  The  gang  did  not 
care.  They  never  had  held  two  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  it.  They  stopped  paying  any  dividends 
and  proceeded  to  play  "  high  jinks  "  generally  with 
the  property. 

One  amusing  incident  is  reported  about  this 
time  when  Hawkesley  first  came  into  antagonism 
with  old  Captain  Adam,  then  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  Howler  Railway. 
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Adam  had  shown  great  force  of  character  and 
ability  at  an  earlier  date,  and  took  much  the  same 
view  of  ordinary  business  scruples  as  Hawkesley. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  power  in  the  American 
Railway  world,  and  the  public  had  confidence  in 
his  ability. 

Men  used  to  say  as  a  joke,  that  the  Captain  was 
so  sharp  that  he  would  never  permit  anyone  to 
plunder  a  line  except  himself.  When  one  asked 
what  this  meant,  one  was  told  that  on  many  lines 
every  official,  from  the  directors  to  the  guards  on  the 
trains,  pillaged  the  Company.  Well,  Adam,  they 
said,  would  let  nobody  pillage  a  line,  and  anything 
he  made  out  of  the  line  himself  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  thousand  officials.  When  Adam 
bought  a  commanding  interest  in  any  railway,  the 
public  followed  his  lead.  He  made  railroads  pay, 
and  stopped  defalcations.  He  is  said  to  have 
travelled  for  six  weeks  up  and  down  one  line, 
dropping  off  at  side  stations.  He  would  go  into  the 
offices,  announce  himself  as  chairman,  and  overhaul 
all  books  on  the  spot.  If  anything  whatever  was 
wrong  the  official  would  be  dismissed  there  and 
then.  In  a  fortnight  he  had  established  such  a 
scare  among  all  the  officials  that  the  railway  began 
to  be  run  honestly,  and  to  pay  as  it  always  ought  to 
have  done.  The  Captain  was  a  man  who  under- 
stood business,  but  "considerable"  of  a  savage. 

He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  an  able  woman 
who  ran  a  ferry  boat  between  Hoboken  and  New 
York.  The  Captain,  as  a  boy,  assisted  on  the  boat, 
and  when  he  grew  up  he  wanted  a  share  of  the 
business.  The  old  woman  refused.  Adam  is  said 
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then  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  mother,  and  started 
a  ferry  boat  in  opposition.  The  result  was  he 
succeeded,  and  presently  bought  up  his  mother's 
boat  and  business. 

Such  was  the  man,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Howler,  looked  with  contempt  and  suspicion 
at  the  new  chairman  of  the  Cata warn  pus,  and  laid 
himself  out  to  foment  a  dispute  with  him. 

The  two  lines  ran  by  different  routes  into  St. 
Louis.  The  traffic  thence  to  New  York  was  princi- 
pally cattle,  and  the  fare  was  four  dollars  per  head 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Adam  reduced  the 
price  to  three  dollars  and  watched  what  Hawkesley 
would  do. 

Hawkesley  reduced  his  price  also  to  three 
dollars. 

Adam  reduced  prices  again  to  a  point  below 
cost,  namely,  to  two  dollars,  and  waited  to  see  what 
Hawkesley  would  do  now. 

Hawkesley  did  nothing,  and  all  the  cattle 
began  to  come  over  the  Howler  Railway  at  two 
dollars. 

Adam  chuckled  and  thought  he  had  the  gauge 
of  Hawkesley  as  well  as  all  the  traffic.  He  there- 
fore persisted,  until  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  a 
statement  reached  his  ears,  of  so  surprising  a 
character  that  he  could  not  at  first  believe  it. 

Namely,  that  Hawkesley  had  been  buying 
cattle  in  the  St.  Louis  market  for  the  past  six 
weeks,  and  that  all  the  cattle  traffic  coming  over 
the  Howler  Railway  at  less  than  cost,  belonged  to 
Hawkesley. 

The  Captain,  when  he  found  this  to  be  true, 
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uttered  a  good  deal  of  sulphurous  language,  but 
promptly  put  up  his  price  again  to  three  dollars. 

But  in  the  rivalry  between  these  two  men, 
cattle  and  traffic  were  not  the  only  things  on  which 
they  quarrelled.  They  started  "River  boats  "  on 
the  Hudson  (i.e.,  passenger  steamers)  and  raced 
them.  It  is  said,  probably  without  truth,  that 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  cut  one  another's  boats 
down,  and  at  least  one  famous  collision  is  said  to 
have  occurred.  They  faced  one  another  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  alternately  plundered  one 
another  of  millions  of  dollars.  They  had  public 
personal  altercations,  and  used  abusive  language 
towards  one  another  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  in  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere. 

It  became  after  a  time  a  sort  of  axiom  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  that  if  Adam  were  bull  of  any 
stock,  Hawkesley  would  be  bear  of  it,  and  vice  versa, 
and  the  minor  lights  of  the  Stock  Exchange  used 
to  reckon  accordingly. 

Well,  this  was  the  situation  when  one  winter 
night  Hawkesley,  with  a  great  coat  turned  up 
to  his  ears,  and  a  soft  hat  slouched  down  over 
his  eyes,  rang  the  bell  at  Adam's  house  in  Fifth 
Avenue. 

The  serving  man  who  answered  the  door  asked 
his  name. 

"No  name,"  said  Hawkesley.  "Tell  the 
Captain  it  is  most  important  business." 

The  man  reported  to  the  Captain  and  some 
difficulty  occurred.  However,  at  last  Hawkesley 
was  admitted. 

He  found  the  Captain   in  his  "den,"  with 
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stiff  glass  of  brandy  and  water  at  his  elbow  and  a 
long  pipe. 

Hawkesley  took  off  his  soft  hat  and  turned 
down  his  collar. 

The  Captain  stared  and  started  up. 

"  Mr.  Hawkesley  !  "  said  he,  in  astonishment. 

"Aye,"  said  Hawkesley. 

"  What  a  d impudent  fellow  you  must  be 

then,"  said  Adam,  "to  come  and  force  your  presence 
upon  me  in  this  way.  What  do  you  mean  by  it?  " 

"Swear  away,  Captain,"  replied  Hawkesley,  "I 
came  to  propose  a  magnificent  piece  of  business  to 
you,  but  if  you  are  past  business  now,  and  only  want 
to  quarrel  and  snap  like  an  old  dog,  I  will  go  away 
again." 

Well,  presently  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
Captain  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  listen,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  swearing  him  in  to  the  scheme 
he  had  hatched. 

"You  know,"  said  he,  "  that  every  broker  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  sees  how  we  fight  one  another 
there.  They  all  say  we  always  take  two  sides. 
Now,  Captain,  let  us  swear  good  faith  for  this  trip  and 
deadly  secrecy,  and  for  once  both  take  the  same  side. 

They  did,  and  are  reported  to  have  "rooked" 
the  entire  Stock  Exchange. 
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THE  most  extraordinary  enterprise  of  Hawkesley's 
career,  however,  was  his  "gold  corner."  But  you 
will  not  understand  this  matter  without  explanations. 

During  the  War,  United  States  credit  was  much 
affected.  The  Government  issued  any  quantity  of 
paper  money,  and  specie  payments  were  suspended. 
The  State  of  California  alone  preserved  a  gold 
basis.  All  the  rest  of  the  United  States  had  to 
content  itself  with  paper  money.  The  Government 
issued  and  used  this  paper  money  to  pay  for 
war  material  and  all  the  thousand  expenses  of  a 
protracted  campaign.  But  the  world  outside 
saw  the  American  debt  running  up  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds,  and  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
pay  gold  dollars  or  the  equivalent  of  gold  dollars, 
for  slips  of  paper  and  indefinite  promises  to  pay. 
Consequently  the  foreign  value  of  the  paper  dollar 
(or  green -back  as  they  called  it)  fell  lower  and 
lower,  until  at  one  time  the  paper  dollar  was  worth 
about  1/6  or  1/8  in  Europe,  instead  of  4/2. 

But  although  the  American  Government  would 
only  pay  in  paper  money,  it  insisted  that  import 
duties  should  be  paid  to  it  in  gold. 

Moreover,  all  outside  business  in  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  had  to  go  on  in  one  way  or  another  as  well 
as  it  could.  The  problem  of  how  to  work  business 
at  all  under  these  novel  circumstances  was  a  diffi- 
culty, but  was  presently  solved  by  the  Americans. 

M 
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They  opened  a  room  called  the  Gold  Room, 
for  dealings  in  gold  at  the  current  rate  of  the  day, 
in  green-backs. 

Gold,  in  fact,  had  for  the  nonce  become  a 
commodity,  useful  or  at  least  necessary  for  certain 
special  purposes  only,  and  was  treated  and  quoted 
just  like  petroleum  or  tobacco.  The  Gold  Room 
was  in  effect  like  a  Stock  Exchange,  but  dealing  in 
gold  instead  of  in  stocks. 

The  buyers  of  gold  or  gold  certificates  were  the 
import  merchants.  Every  import  merchant  must 
pay  the  duty  on  his  goods  with  gold  or  gold 
certificates,  and  he  paid  more  or  less  paper  green- 
backs for  the  gold  or  the  certificates,  according  to 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  Any  news  favorable 
to  the  success  of  the  North  put  up  slightly  the  value 
of  green-backs  versus  gold,  and  any  victory  of  the 
South  put  green-backs  lower  relatively  to  gold. 

Well,  according  to  the  news  they  expected, 
merchants  would  anticipate  their  requirements,  or 
defer  buying  until  the  day  they  wanted  to  withdraw 
goods  from  the  bonded  warehouses.  The  public 
also  presently  found  out  that  gold  was  more  sensitive 
to  war  news  than  any  kind  of  shares,  and  used  to 
speculate  in  it. 

The  business  thus  gradually  became  very  large 
and  this  strange  mode  of  dealing  in  .  gold 
lasted  until  the  time  when,  very  many  years  after 
the  war,  the  United  States  resumed  payment  in 
specie. 

You  will  naturally  ask  who  were  the  sellers  of 
gold  or  gold  certificates.  Practically  some  gold 
came  from  the  mines  in  California,  and  some  from 
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Europe,  but  the  main  seller  was  the  American 
Government.  It  had  husbanded  gold  and  paid  for 
all  it  bought  at  home  in  green-backs.  It  only 
required  gold  for  purchases  it  made  in  Europe,  and 
was  always  able,  if  it  wanted  gold  for  that  purpose, 
to  stop  selling,  and  to  call  upon  merchants  to  find 
gold  for  import  duties. 

The  use  of  gold  except  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  import  duties,  had  almost  disappeared. 

Well,  this  state  of  affairs  went  on  in  a  modified 
form  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The 
"premium  on  gold"  as  it  was  called  currently, 
went  lower  and  lower  as  the  war  concluded  and  as 
the  Government  began  to  recover  its  former  financial 
stability.  Taxation  was  very  heavy,  and  import 
duties  were  still  formidable.  But  the  merchant  no\vr 
had  to  pay  a  far  smaller  number  of  green-backs  than 
formerly  for  his  gold  certificates.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  most  bankers  and  financial  agents  that  the 
"premium"  would  disappear  altogether  after  a  time, 
and  in  that  opinion  the  bankers  were  presently 
justified.  But  the  decline  of  the  premium  had  been 
so  persistent  that  at  last  a  gold  broker  was  always 
anxious  to  sell  gold,  trusting  to  buy  in  again  later  at 
a  profit. 

The  same  opinion  as  to  a  further  probable 
decline  in  the  gold  premium  also  prevailed  among 
the  import  merchants.  They  brought  in  large 
quantities  of  goods,  stocked  them  into  the  bonded 
warehouses  and  waited  till  the  last  moment  before 
they  bought  the  necessary  gold  certificates,  with 
which  to  pay  their  import  duties.  The  public  also 
took  the  same  view,  and  everybody  who  speculated 
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on  the  future  course  of  gold,  would  rather  sell  first 
and  buy  later  than  buy  first  to  sell  afterwards. 

Any  stock  broker  will  tell  you  that  such  a 
position  of  markets  was  dangerous.  It  meant  that 
the  "bear"  interest  was  very  large  indeed,  and 
might  on  any  accident  become  unmanageable.  The 
market  in  fact  was  oversold,  possibly  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  Hawkesley, 
but  he  kept  his  own  counsel  with  the  most  deadly 
secrecy,  and  began  laying  his  plans  with  the  same 
care  and  daring  which  he  had  displayed  about  the 
Cata  warn  pus  Railway. 

All  gold  bargains  were  time  bargains.  Gold 
was  sold  for  delivery,  say  in  January.  Every  such 
sale,  then,  must  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  at  latest 
on  the  3ist  January. 

Hawkesley  began  months  before  buying  up 
say  January  delivery  of  gold  certificates.  He  put 
the  contracts  carefully  away  in  safes  and  went  on 
buying.  He  bought  in  small  quantities,  but  bought 
some  every  day,  over  a  prolonged  period. 

At  last  he  was  in  a  position  to  call  for  the 
delivery  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  gold  than  it 
was  at  all  likely  could  be  found  in  New  York,  or  than 
could  be  suddenly  delivered.  With  sufficient  time 
all  could,  no  doubt,  be  delivered,  but  the  contract 
permitted  no  extension  of  time.  January  3ist,  at 
latest,  the  seller  must  deliver,  or  be  posted  as  a 
defaulter. 

While,  however,  Hawkesley  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  men  who  had  sold  him  all  this 
gold  could  not  find  gold  enough  to  deliver,  he  knew 
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that  there  was  gold  enough  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deliver  him  several 
times  as  much  as  he  could  call  for.  There  was 
plenty  of  gold  at  Washington,  of  course,  but  there 
was  also  a  great  deal  in  the  sub-treasury  in  New 
York. 

The  officer  of  the  Treasury  in  New  York, 
however,  had  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  market 
fluctuations  of  gold.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to 
receive  from  the  Custom  House  the  gold  or  the  gold 
certificates,  as  merchants  paid  their  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  then  to  obey  his  superior  in  Washington 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  gold  he  had  received.  But 
there  was  so  little  use,  even  at  this  time,  for  gold, 
that  the  treasurer  in  Washington  had  allowed  a 
large  quantity  to  accumulate  in  New  York. 

Hawkesley  could  see  danger  ahead  there.  He 
knew  the  Treasury  Officer  in  New  York  would 
never  move  without  orders  from  Washington,  but 
if  Washington  should  send  him  such  orders  for  any 
reason,  an  avalanche  of  gold  might  be  let  loose. 
And  of  course  Hawkesley  had  no  more  real  use  for 
gold  than  the  Government,  and  had  no  sort  of  idea 
of  taking  up  his  contracts.  It  was  because  the 
parties  who  had  sold  them  to  him  must  act  as  if  he 
did  intend  to  take  delivery  of  his  contracts  that  he  had 
laid  the  plot.  The  end  must  be  that  the  sellers  would 
have  to  buy  back  their  own  contracts  of  sale  from 
Hawkesley  at  a  fancy  price. 

Hawkesley  indeed  knew  that  in  effect  he  must 
be,  on  the  3ist  January,  the  only  man  in  the  whole 
market  who  had  any  gold  to  sell,  and  that  the  men 
who  had  for  months  been  selling  it  to  him  would  be 
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forced  to  buy  it  back  from  him  on  his  own  terms. 
He  could  see  that  he  was  bound  to  succeed  unless  the 
Treasury  interfered.  But  the  more  he  considered 
that  point  the  more  sure  he  was  that  the  interference 
of  the  Treasury  was  really  to  be  apprehended. 

Hawkesley  saw  that  he  could  not  drive  up  the 
premium  on  gold  even  temporarily  without  con- 
vulsing all  currency  values  in  America.  Every 
merchant  and  jobber  would  find  the  whole  value  of 
his  goods  changed.  It  would  alter  the  rate  of  every 
share  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  nonce,  and 
would  spread  ruin  among  a  thousand  firms  and 
agents.  Hawkesley  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
what  ruin  he  might  cause,  except  so  far  as  to  be  sure 
that  men  likely  to  be  ruined,  would  pay,  to  save 
themselves,  almost  any  extravagant  price  he  liked  to 
ask  for  gold. 

But  the  more  excitement  he  caused  and  the 
higher  he  drove  the  premium  the  more  likely  it 
became  that  the  Treasury  would  interfere.  The 
largest  merchants  and  bankers  in  the  country  would 
be  telegraphing  desperately  to  the  Treasury  to  save 
the  whole  mercantile  community  from  the  wiles  of 
a  speculator,  and  that  speculator  himself. 

Hawkesley  believed  that  the  Treasury  would 
interfere,  and  he  took  his  measures  accordingly. 
He  contrived  to  place  clerks  of  his  own  in  the  private 
bureau  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington  and  at 
New  York. 

Telegraphy  at  that  time  at  least,  and  in  my  time 
in  America,  was  not  managed  as  it  is  here,  with  dials 
and  letters,  but  by  sound.  Rat-tat  would  go  the 
instrument  to  call  attention.  Then  a  series  of  short 
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or  long  taps  with  pauses,  which  was  the  message. 
The  telegraph  operator  would  listen  from  his  desk 
or  from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  write  out  the 
message  as  it  came  in.  The  result  was  that  a 
message  could  be  read  by  ear  behind  a  screen  or 
partition  even  although  the  clerk  were  not  near  the 
instrument. 

Hawkesley's  men  at  Washington  and  New 
York,  introduced  as  they  had  been  surreptitiously 
into  these  bureaux  as  pretended  clerks  of  the 
Government,  had  orders  to  listen  carefully  to  ail 
messages,  and  if  one  started  from  Washington  or 
came  to  New  York,  ordering  sales  of  gold, 
Hawkesley  was  to  be  instantly  informed. 

But  even  such  precautions  he  deemed  insuffi- 
cient. He  was  determined  to  deprive  the  Treasury 
at  Washington  of  \\.<=,  power  to  interfere,  at  least  for 
many  hours,  and  a  few  hours  were  all  he  wanted. 

If  you  ask  me  how  he  could  do  this,  I  answer 
by  telling  you  that,  during  the  night  of  the  3Oth 
January,  it  happened  that  the  telegraph  lines  going 
out  of  New  York  were  cut.  If  Washington  did  not 
know,  Washington  would  not  act  on  the  3ist,  any 
more  than  on  the  2ist.  Nor  would  Washington, 
in  that  case,  instruct  the  sub-treasury  at  New  York, 
and  the  New  York  officer  would  not  act  without 
orders. 

But  it  would  not  suit  Hawkesley  that  New  York 
should  be  absolutely  closed  up  telegraphically.  He 
must  himself  be  able  to  know  what  was  going  on  in 
Washington,  even  although  Washington  should 
not  be  able  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  New 
York. 
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One  telegraph  line,  if  I  remember,  to  Buffalo, 
was  in  any  case  still  open.  He  was  able  to  get 
round  from  Buffalo  to  St.  Louis,  and  so  south  to 
Washington.  But  even  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should,  by  chance,  and  by  so  circuitous  a 
route,  get  to  know,  how  could  he  act?  He  could 
only  send  a  message  via  Buffalo,  and  he  would  not 
know  that.  He  would  try,  Hawkesley  reckoned, 
every  possible  direct  route  first,  and  waste  hours 
before  getting  through,  even  if  he  got  through  at  all. 

With  these  arrangements  Hawkesley  felt  safe, 
and  the  eventful  day  of  the  3ist  January  at  length 
arrived. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  GOLD  ROOM. 

The  day  of  the  gold  corner  will  long  be 
remembered  in  New  York.  It  was  more  like 
"Black  Friday"  in  London  in  the  Sixties  when 
Overend  Gurneys  failed,  than  anything  else  in  my 
time  to  which  it  can  be  compared  in  England.  It 
opened  with  the  alarm  and  confusion  caused  by  the 
discovery  that  all  telegraphs  were  silent,  and  that 
no  messages  could  be  sent  out  of  New  York.  Of 
course  men  trading  with  Buffalo  could  send 
messages  there,  but  no  message  could  go  direct 
south  or  west,  and  the  embarrassment  caused  was 
very  great. 

In  the  gold  room  itself  the  market  was  full  of 
buyers  from  the  opening,  on  the  part  of  brokers 
and  merchants  who  had  delayed  to  cover  sales  for 
selves  or  clients  till  the  last  day,  but  no  excitement 
prevailed  at  first.  By  eleven  o'clock  however, 
the  gold  premium  was  going  up  rapidly,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  gold  to  be  had.  Nobody  would 
sell  except  at  prices  which  had  previously  appeared 
impossibly  high,  and  not  much  even  at  impossible 
prices.  Buyers  became  more  eager,  and  excitement 
developed  rapidly.  The  market  by  twelve  o'clock 
had  realised  to  some  extent  the  situation.  It  was  in 
the  grip  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  daring 
business  intellect  in  America,  and  instinctively 
perceived  that  this  must  be  the  work  of  Hawkesley. 

The  smaller  brokers  went  over  to   his   office 
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and  found  him  earnest  and  his  eyes  shining  very 
brightly,  but  self-possessed  and  in  his  usual  good 
humour. 

"Mr.  Hawkesley"  they  said,  "we  surrender. 
We  have  come  to  pay  you  all  the  money  we  can 
raise.  We  can  do  no  more  if  you  break  us." 

"All  right,  boys,"  said  Hawkesley,  "you  know 
I  am  not  aiming  at  you,  I  am  working  against  the 
big  fellows,  Smith  and  Adam,  and  that  old  fox, 
J.  K.  Robinson.  Pay  what  you  can  on  these  little 
lots  you  sold  me  and  take  your  contracts  back. 
You  see  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  warn  anybody." 

Such  of  the  brokers  as  got  off  that  way  early 
in  the  day  thanked  their  stars  that  they  had  survived 
at  all.  But,  by  one  o'clock,  the  scene  in  the  gold 
room  was  excitement  such  as  not  even  a  southern 
victory  or  defeat  had  occasioned  during  the 
war. 

One  man  came  out  of  the  crowd  looking  as  if 
he  were  about  to  have  a  fit,  and  went  away  up  town. 
When  he  reached  his  house  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  spent  the  afternoon  riding  about  in  Central 
Park.  He  said  afterwards  to  friends  that  he  dare 
not  go  back,  and  that  if  he  had  stayed  any  longer 
in  the  midst  of  that  excitement  he  felt  that  he 
should  have  gone  mad. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  the  Gold  Room 
went  wild,  and  the  excitement  was  rising  to  frenzy. 
Hawkesley  quietly  began  selling,  but  through 
brokers  never  known  to  act  for  him.  He  obtained 
enormous  prices.  By  this  time  the  bankers  and 
the  New  York  millionaires  were  buying.  Everybody 
knew  now  that  Hawkesley,  with  a  mass  of  money 
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behind  him,  was  engineering  a  real  corner,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pay. 

About  three  o'clock  Hawkesley  got  a  message 
from  his  clerk  in  the  bureau  of  the  Treasury  at 
Washington  of  a  different  tenor.  He  had  received 
several  messages  from  this  agent  during  the  day, 
and  hitherto  each  one  had  reported  all  quiet  at  the 
Treasury,  but  the  last  reported  that  the  Secretary 
was  much  disturbed  at  some  news  he  had  heard, 
and  was  very  angry  and  excited.  There  were  also 
people  calling  at  the  Treasury  and  talking  about 
gold  and  excitement  in  New  York. 

Hawkesley  saw  in  a  flash  what  must  have 
happened.  The  news  had  got  through  at  last. 
Some  trader  with  Buffalo,  telegraphing  about 
business,  had  added  a  few  words  to  say  there  was 
a  gold  squeeze  going  on  at  New  York,  and  that 
Hawkesley  was  doing  it. 

Again,  some  man  in  Buffalo  reporting  banking 
news  and  the  latest  quotations  would  have  sent  the 
same  news  forward  from  Buffalo  to  St.  Louis.  By 
these  proceedings  the  news  would  at  last  filter  round 
by  devious  channels  to  some  one  at  Washington, 
who  would  talk  about  it.  On  this  someone  else 
would  presently  ask  questions  at  the  Treasury. 
The  news  would  of  course  be  delayed  news,  and 
would  only  represent  the  initial  stages  of  the  affair 
at  New  York,  but  later  telegrams  would  be  coming 
in  representing  wild  excitement  there  and  growing 
excitement  throughout  the  country.  Every  im- 
portant business  centre  would  be  trying  to  telegraph 
New  York  for  news,  just  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  no  doubt  trying.  Message  after 
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message  he  doubtless  despatched,  only  to  receive 
word  "New  York  fails  to  respond.  .  Line  to  New 
York  blocked."  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans  would  all  know  about  it  now,  and  would 
be  imploring  the  Secretary  to  save  the  situation. 
At  last  he  would  no  doubt  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
going  backward  from  point  to  point  the  way  tele- 
grams had  reached  people,  and  would  certainly 
succeed  if  he  persisted  and  could  find  his  way 
through  before  the  gold  market  closed  at  four 
o'clock. 

Hawkesley  only  learned  details  afterwards,  but 
he  saw  what  must  have  happened,  and  knew  that 
the  end  was  approaching.  He  was  safe,  however, 
so  long  as  no  message  reached  the  officer  in  the 
Treasury  in  New  York. 

No  Washington  gold  could  arrive  in  time  even 
if  the  Secretary  had  despatched  some  by  railroad. 

Hawkesley  went  on  selling,  but  rather  more 
freely,  and  now  to  the  larger  men  in  big  lumps,  but 
at  ever  higher  prices.  He  is  supposed  in  this  way 
to  have  unloaded  about  two  thirds  of  his  immense 
purchases  by  half-past  three.  At  this  time  a 
message  suddenly  came  in  from  his  clerk  in  the 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Treasury,  "  Washington 
orders  sell  20,000,000  gold'' 

In  three  minutes  more  all  the  rest  of  Hawkesley 's 
holdings  was  thrown  broadcast  on  the  market.  It 
staggered  for  a  moment,  and  the  price  ceased  to  rise, 
but  the  market  was  still  violently  agitated.  Prices 
rose  and  fell  among  a  tumult  of  men  wildly  shouting 
to  buy. 

Then  the  Government  brokers  appeared  upon 
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the  scene  and  the  selling  gradually  began  to  over- 
power the  demands  even  of  that  mad  and  screaming 
mob  of  buyers. 

At  one  time  prices  paid  on  one  side  of  the  room 
were  so  much  higher  than  on  the  other  side  of  it 
that  a  moderate  fortune  lay  between  the  two  values. 
But  the  gold  room  was  in  a  wild  and  raving  tumult, 
and  was  by  this  time  invaded  by  scores  of  little 
speculators  desperate  at  not  finding  their  brokers, 
and  anticipating  ruin. 

The  Government  brokers  came  in  at  about 
twenty  minutes  to  four,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
afterwards  the  whole  room  knew  that  the  Treasury 
would  sell  as  much  gold  as  was  needed  to  quell  the 
excitement.  But  many  minutes  passed  before  the 
frantic  throng  could  believe  and  realize  what  had 
happened. 

Then  at  last  it  was  recognised,  with  an  immense 
sigh  of  relief,  that  even  Hawkesley  and  his  millions 
could  not  fight  the  Government . 

Hawkesley,  however,  was  sold  out  at  3-35  and 
cared  nothing  further  what  happened.  He  was 
counting  up  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  he  had 
secured  as  spoils  of  the  victory,  and  was  guessing 
how  much  of  it  had  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  J.  K. 
Robinson,  and  above  all,  of  Captain  Adam. 
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You  will,  perhaps,  have  heard  fully  enough  now 
of  Hawkesley  and  his  doings,  but  I  still  think  you 
would  like  to  hear  the  end  of  the  Catawampus 
business,  and  how  he  behaved  as  he  at  last  lost 
control  of  this  railway. 

Baines  was  dead  long  ago.  He  was  shot  on 
the  staircase  of  an  hotel  in  New  York,  and  deserved 
his  fate  on  account  of  the  scandalous  circumstances 
leading  up  to  it. 

Hawkesley  was  an  older  man  now,  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  biggest  American  enter- 
prises of  that  time. 

He  used  to  attend  conferences  of  Chairmen  of 
Railways,  and  I  once  saw  him  at  one  of  these 
gatherings  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  He  was  a 
small  man  as  to  stature,  but  with  a  head  dis- 
proportionately large.  His  hair  was  black  and 
hung  low  on  his  neck,  almost  to  his  shoulders. 
But  he  could  no  longer  take  the  method  he  first 
adopted,  of  holding  nominally  a  commanding 
interest  in  a  railway,  while  really  holding  a  mere 
bagatelle  of  stock  in  it.  His  millions  of  gains  had 
had  to  be  invested,  and  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  now  to  him  as  a  holder,  that  stocks 
should  maintain  their  value.  He  was  no  longer 
indifferent  to  plunging  railway  markets  as  he  was 
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when  he  and  his  gang  had  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  lose  in  any  event,  and  millions  of  share- 
holders' property  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 

He  was  now  reckoned  a  millionaire,  and  his 
very  presence  in  Wall  Street  caused  a  flutter  in 
stocks.  He  had  a  telegraph  put  up  from  his 
broker's  offices  to  his  house  and  scarcely  went  down 
city  at  all.  He  wrote  most  of  his  letters  at  this  time, 
and  transacted  much  of  his  business,  at  home. 

On  one  occasion,  years  later,  when  one  or 
another  of  his  schemes  was  going  through  a  period 
of  depression,  a  rumour  is  reported  to  have  got 
about  in  Wall  Street  affecting  his  credit. 

He  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  at  once,  asking  him  to  have  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  his  (Hawkesley's) 
affairs,  and  asking  the  committee  to  see  him  at  his 
own  house. 

The  committee  called  upon  nim,  and  he  took 
them  into  his  business  room. 

"  Now  gentlemen,"  said  he,  throwing  a  bunch 
of  keys  on  the  table,  "you  see  that  row  of  safes, 
they  contain  a  number  of  the  securities  I  hold.  Of 
course  I  have  very  many  others  in  the  hands  of 
banks  as  security  for  loans.  Such  as  are  in  those 
safes  are  in  no  sense  pledged  to  any  bank  or  they 
would  not  be  here.  Open  the  safes,  take  out  all 
you  can  find,  and  value  them  according  to  to-day's 
quotations." 

The  Stock  Exchange  Committee  did  so,  and 
spent  about  two  hours  over  the  matter. 

"  Well,"  said  Hawkesley,  at  last,  when  they 
had  finished,  "what  total  do  you  make?" 
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The  sum  was  a  little  over  sixty  millions  of 
dollars. 

"That  ought  to  be  about  the  figure,"  said 
Hawkesley.  "  Are  you  satisfied,  gentlemen  ?  " 

What  committee  would  not  be  satisfied  to  find 
a  man,  whose  credit  had  been  questioned,  lay  free 
securities  on  the  table  worth  ^12,000,000. 

The  Catawampus  Railway  was  at  last  wrenched 
out  of  Hawkesley's  hands  by  the  agent  of  the 
English  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Bondholders. 

Whether  Hawkesley  really  cared  much  about 
Catawampus  at  that  time  when  bigger  matters 
occupied  his  attention,  I  do  not  know.  I  suspected 
something  of  the  kind  and  that  Hawkesley  did  not 
care  to  exert  his  strength,  when  I  learned  that  the 
daring  agent  of  the  English  Association  had 
succeeded  in  his  mission. 

At  last  the  Railway  was  once  more  in  the  hands 
of  the  real  owners.  The  books  were  examined  and 
developed  many  curious  features  years  old. 
Hawkesley  had  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  very 
big  sums  of  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  Railway, 
and  had  had  an  overdraw  account  which  had,  at 
times,  reached  enormous  sums.  He  had  paid  in 
or  transferred  big  sums  of  money,  at  times,  to  the 
credit  of  his  account.  The  investigating  committee 
felt  convinced,  as  the  world  did,  that  Hawkesley 
must  have  plundered  the  Railway  to  an  enormous 
extent,  but  they  did  not  expect  the  books  to  disclose 
evidence  of  such  proceedings.  These  loans  to 
Hawkesley  surprised  them,  and  they  searched  that 
record  carefully. 
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They  could  show  that  Hawkesley  still  owed  the 
Railway  balances  amounting1  to  seven  millions  of 
dollars.  This  would  represent  a  sum  of  nearly 
,£1,500,000,  and  could  not  be  ignored.  They 
communicated  with  Hawkesley,  who  had  apparently 
overlooked  this  account,  but  who  replied  that  the 
books  were  wrong  if  they  said  he  had  not  paid  up  all 
he  owed  on  loan  account,  or  on  any  other  account.and 
that  he  was  convinced  the  Railway  owed  him  money. 

The  investigators  started  a  lawsuit  against 
Hawkesley,  who  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
would  spend  his  last  dollar  to  resist  their  claim. 

Holders  of  Catawampus  stock  had  been  greatly 
rejoiced  at  the  success  of  their  agents  in  recovering 
control  of  the  Railway,  and  the  price  of  shares  had 
advanced.  But  when  they  learned  of  this  new 
development,  and  looked  forward  perhaps  to  years 
of  litigation  with  Hawkesley,  they  became  once 
more  despondent.  The  price  of  the  stock  fell  to  a 
very  low  figure  indeed,  and  made,  what  the  stock- 
brokers call,  a  new  record. 

Hawkesley  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind 
and  presently  developed  a  scheme  to  disembarrass 
himself  of  the  whole  business,  and  as  usual,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  Great  secrecy  was  necessary. 
He  employed,  as  broker,  the  last  man  the  Stock 
Exchange  could  think  would  be  buying  for  him, 
and  then  set  to  work  and  bought  up  a  very  large 
parcel  of  Catawampus  shares  at  the  " record"  price. 
When  he  had  quietly  secured  this  big  pile  he  was 
readyfor  his  next  move.  He  walked  down  Broadway 
and  looked  in  at  the  office  of  the  solicitors  then 
acting  for  the  English  shareholders. 

N 
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"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  ,"  said  Hawkesley, 

to  the  youth  in  the  office. 

"  Name,  please,"  said  the  youth. 

"Wa-al,  I  guess  you  have  not  many  actions 
for  seven  million  dollars  in  this  office,"  remarked 
Hawkesley. 

"You  must  be  Mr.  Hawkesley." 

He  was  shewn  in. 

The  solicitor  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
him,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  so  unexpected  a 
visit. 

"It  is  because  I  am  a  very  busy  man  now," 
said  Hawkesley.  "I  have  got  a  pile  of  big 
matters  on  hand.  The  Pacific  Railroad  is  not 
a  small  affair.  Then  there  is  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Co.  and  the  Gulf  steamers  from  Galveston — 
all  very  big  things,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  come 
round  to  see  you  and  have  a  talk  about  this  suit  of 
yours." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Well,"  said  Hawkesley,  "the  fact  is  you 
disturb  my  business  with  these  tiresome  proceedings 
of  yours.  You  are  getting  troublesome  about  this 
small  matter." 

"Hardly  a  small  matter,  Mr.  Hawkesley," 
observed  the  lawyer.  "To  all  but  millionaires 
seven  million  dollars  does  not  appear  a  small  but 
a  very  big  matter." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Hawkesley.  "Anyway, 
I  am  tired  of  the  whole  business,  you  propose 
nothing,  you  admit  no  terms;  you  are  plaguing  me, 
and  I  have  more  important  matters  to  attend  to." 
"  So"  he  added,  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  that  for 
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the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  I  am  going  to  pay  you 
these  seven  million  dollars." 

Hawkesley  announced  this  as  if  the  matter  were 
too  insignificant  to  merit  further  words  on  the 
subject. 

The  lawyer  was  dumbfoundered.  When  he  could 
find  his  voice  he  said  that  the  announcement  was 
most  surprising  and  unexpected,  and  asked  if  Mr. 
Hawkesley  would  name  any  date  on  which  he 
proposed  to  pay.  Hawkesley  ruminated. 

"To-day,"  he  said  presently,  "is  Wednesday  ; 
will  Saturday  week  do  ?  " 

"That  date  will  suit  me  "  he  added,  "but  I  am 
not  particular  about  that  date." 

Saturday  week  would  suit  the  lawyer,  but  his 
next  question  was  more  directly  to  the  purpose. 

"Would  you  mind,  Mr.  Hawkesley,  putting 
all  this  down  on  paper?" 

"You  lawyers  like  written  matter,"  said 
Hawkesley,  with  a  smile,  "but  I  don't  mind. 
Hand  me  the  back  of  that  letter  you  see  lying  there." 

The  lawyer  handed  him  the  back  of  a  letter. 

Hawkesley  scrawled  thereon,  that  on  such  a 
day  of  the  month  (Saturday  week)  he  promised  to 
pay  to  such  a  firm  of  solicitors,  seven  millions  of 
dollars  to  close  the  lawsuit.  Then  he  strolled  out 
and  went  home. 

The  news  was  known  in  Wall  Street  in  half- 
an-hour,  and  was  cabled  and  telegraphed  all  over 
Europe  and  America.  Shareholders  in  the  Railway 
rubbed  their  eyes.  What !  get  rid  of  Hawkesley 
and  possible  years  of  litigation,  and  have  a  million 
and  a  half  of  lost  money  refunded  in  addition.  The 
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thing  seemed  too  good  to  be  believed,  but  was  soon 
thought  good  enough  to  act  on.  The  English  and 
American  public  rushed  to  buy  Catawampus.  The 
price  of  the  stock  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Then  Hawkesley  quietly  unloaded.  Report  says 
that  he  made  ten  million  dollars  by  that  deal.  He 
pocketed  3,000,000,  paid  the  solicitors  7,000,000, 
and  got  rid  of  the  lawsuits. 

He  had  made  the  public  pay  his  debt  for  him, 
and  in  effect  they  were  glad  to  do  so  (however 
unconsciously)  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 
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IN  my  third  journey  to  the  United  States  I  stayed 
some  time  in  New  York.  The  weather  was  very 
severe.  Even  in  Wall  Street  the  thermometer 
stood  at  two  or  three  points  above  zero  at  noon, 
more  than  once.  I  found  it  difficult  at  first  to  face 
such  cold,  but  it  was  always  a  dry  cold,  and  did  not 
penetrate  as  cold  does  in  this  country.  Plenty  of 
warm  clothing,  an  enormous  breakfast  before 
starting  out  in  the  morning,  and  a  good  deal  of 
exercise,  enabled  the  cold  to  be  endured  cheerfully 
as  soon  as  one  was  used  to  the  new  conditions. 

I  was  then  living  at  the  Travellers'  Club  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  I  heard  enough  there  of  Ice- 
yachting  to  determine  to  try  it.  I  was  advised  to 
go  to  New  Hamburg  on  the  Hudson,  some  eighty 
miles  from  New  York.  There  I  should  be  well 
above  tide-way  and  should  find  yachts  and  men  who 
understood  the  sport.  Accordingly  one  morning 
I  took  the  train  to  New  Hamburg  and  found  a  small 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  splendid 
sheet  of  ice  in  front.  The  Hudson  there  seemed 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide.  There  were  a 
few  shallow  patches  of  snow  but  generally  the  ice 
was  clear.  It  had,  however,  been  subjected 
evidently  to  some  snow,  and  to  frosts  and  thaws, 
and  was  not  nearly  so  smooth  and  slippery  as  our 
lake  ice  at  home.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
fine,  with  very  little  wind  (as  is  usual  in  intense 
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frosts),  and  the  thermometer  there  out  in  the  country, 
was  much  lower  than  in  New  York  city.  It  was 
about  ten  degrees  below  zero. 

I  went  with  much  interest  to  inspect  the 
yachts.  There  were  several  of  them  and  they  were 
a  pretty  sight  with  their  white  sails.  I  observed  at 
once  that  they  were  all  cutter  rigged  with  mainsail 
and  foresail,  but  none  had  any  pretence  or  attempt 
at  a  topsail.  Moreover  the  mainsail  came  much 
further  aft  than  the  sail  of  a  yacht  and  did  not  rise 
nearly  so  high  up  the  mast.  I  asked  why,  and  was 
told  that  these  boats  would  not  stand  topsails. 
They  cannot  carry  ballast,  or  very  little  ballast  and 
would  be  too  liable  to  upset  with  topsails.  That  is 
also  the  reason  for  a  squat  mainsail. 

When  I  examined  the  body  of  the  yacht  it  was 
scarcely  like  a  yacht  at  all.  It  seemed  only  a  kind 
of  framework  stayed  in  all  ways  by  wire  ropes  and 
iron  bars.  It  had  two  long  runners,  right  and  left, 
forward,  turned  up  like  a  skate  and  resting  on  the 
ice.  These  runners  were  perhaps  four  feet  long  and 
made  of  angle-iron  with  the  angle  downward. 
They  were  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  little  "play" 
to  adjust  themselves  if  necessary  to  any  small 
irregularities  or  roughnesses  of  the  ice.  There  was 
no  deck  at  all  except  near  the  stern,  where  a  small 
one  existed  under  the  long  boom  of  the  mainsail. 
The  rudder  was  another  piece  of  angle-iron  about 
two  feet  long,  on  which  the  yacht  also  rested.  The 
whole  structure  was  in  fact  supported  on  the  ice  by 
the  two  runners  forward  and  the  rudder  iron  aft.  I 
will  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  you  could  build 
one. 
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Take  a  strong  three-inch  plank,  eleven  inches 
wide,  and  say  twenty-five  feet  long.  Six  feet 
from  the  end  of  this  plank  bolt  across  it  another 
piece  of  plank  nine  feet  long,  at  right  angles,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  cross.  The  arms  of  the 
cross  would  project  some  four  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  long  central  plank.  Then  put  up  a  four-inch 
mast,  counter-sunk  into  the  junction  of  the  long 
and  short  planks.  The  mast  may  be  sixteen  or 
seventeen  feet  high.  Then  stay  the  mast  with  wire 
ropes,  and  stay  the  cross  in  all  its  parts  with  bar 
iron.  Take  a  four- foot  piece  of  angle  iron  and 
bolt  it  on  to  a  bar  of  wood  four  inches  square. 
Arrange  it  so  that  the  angle  is  downward,  and  then 
fasten  it  by  the  middle  to  a  support  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  cross  arm.  Let  a  pin  run  through  this 
support  and  run  easily  in  the  hole,  so  that  the 
runner  may  play  or  chatter  a  couple  of  inches,  and 
put  a  washer  and  pin  outside.  If  properly  fixed 
this  will  raise  the  "cross"  a  few  inches  above  the 
ice.  Do  the  same  for  the  second  arm.  Then  fix  the 
runner,  which  serves  for  rudder,  much  in  the  same 
way,  and  arrange  it  with  a  tiller.  Then  plank  over 
five  or  six  feet  at  the  stern,  supported  by  the  "keel" 
and  the  crossbars,  and  ornament  this  little  deck  with 
a  four-inch  rim  or  tiny  bulwark. 

Next  rig  a  foresail,  taking  care  it  fits  broader 
than  usual  at  base,  and  shorter  in  height.  The 
mainsail  will  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high  on  the 
mast,  and  fully  twenty  feet  long  on  the  boom.  The 
boom  will  project  aft  of  the  tiller.  Then  fly  your 
club  or  private  colours,  arrange  a  couple  of  cwt.  of 
lead  along  the  "  keel,"  and  your  yacht  is  ready. 
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I  draw  from  memory,  but  a  ground  plan  would 
be  something  like  this. 


And  an  elevation  like  this. 


And  you  can  see  at  once  how  squat  the  sails 
look.  In  fact  the  danger  of  an  upset  is  not  to  be 
ignored.  A"soldier's  wind"  (as  sailors  say),  is  really 
dangerous.  The  safest  course  is  a  few  points  only  off 
the  wind,  and  it  is  also  on  that  kind  of  course  that 
the  yacht  will  make  her  greatest  speed. 

When  one  has  every  choice  of  route  on  a  broad 
field  of  ice  the  yacht  will  be  held  up  close  to  the 
wind,  but  in  sailing  matches  on  a  course  determined 
beforehand,  a  cross  wind  has  sometimes  to  be 
encountered.  Whether  or  no,  when  that  happens 
the  windward  runner  will  "kick  up,"  i.e. ,  rise  clear  off 
the  ice,  and  the  yacht  will  be  running  only  on  the 
leeward  runner  and  the  little  rudder  iron.  One  of 
the  men  on  board  will  run  along  the  cross  and  out 
on  the  cross-bar,  hoping  that  his  weight  just  over 
the  windward  runner,  will  bear  it  down  again  to  the 
ice.  Cases  have  been  known  where  two  men  got 
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out  to  the  end  of  a  cross  bar  and  even  shifted  some 
of  the  bar  lead  out  there  in  addition.  Then  the 
racing  yacht  flies  round  the  flag,  and  puts  about. 
Down  comes  that  runner  in  an  instant,  and  presently 
up  goes  the  other.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  accidents 
by  yachts  upsetting,  but  should  not  have  been 
surprised  to  have  heard  of  them.  So  much  sail  as 
the  racing  yachts  venture  to  carry,  and  so  little 
ballast,  must  require  very  pretty  handling  now  and 
again  to  go  clear. 

Well,  I  was  instructed  to  lay  myself  down  on 
the  little  deck  and  to  roll  myself  up  in  my  railway 
rug.  Then  two  men  ran  alongside  on  the  ice 
a  dozen  yards  to  give  her  a  shove  off  and  jumped 
on  board.  We  were  off. 

There  was  a  light  breeze  and  the  yacht  was 
headed  nearly  across  the  river.  She  sailed  very 
near  the  wind  and  quickly  attained  a  surprising 
speed.  The  man  at  the  helm  kept  his  eye  well 
forward  on  the  look-out  for  jammed  ice  or  obstacles, 
peeping  under  the  sails.  The  yacht  was  now 
going  fully  40  miles  an  hour.  I  heard  a  crash 
forward,  and  the  moment  after  the  yacht  began 
rushing  along.  I  saw  that  we  were  on  a  piece  of 
perfectly  smooth  black  ice  and  were  tearing  across 
it  at  an  extraordinary  speed. 

"  What  was  that  crash  ?  "  said  I. 

"The  Ice  Company  have  been  cutting  for 
storage  here,  yesterday,"  said  the  helmsman.  "  I 
did  not  see  the  pole  they  put  up  to  warn  people  off, 
and  we  ran  over  it." 

"  Then  it  was  open  water  here  when  they  left 
last  night  ?  " 
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11  Guess  it  was,"  he  replied  ;  "but  one  night's 
frost  is  all  we  want  this  weather." 

"  How  thick  is  the  ice  here  then  ?" 

"  It  would  freeze  nine  or  ten  inches  I  suppose 
last  night,"  said  he,  "and  at  this  pace  we  don't  need 
half  that  thickness." 

A  moment  later  he  said  :  "  Hold  on  hard  to  the 
rigging.  I  am  going  to  tack." 

It  seemed  funny  to  hold  on  hard  for  a  tack,  but 
I  was  new  to  the  ways  of  ice-yachts,  and  did  hold 
on,  and  glad  I  was  that  I  had  done  so.  Round  flew 
the  yacht  like  a  man  turning  on  his  heel.  I  should 
have  been  flung  clear  out  of  her  if  I  had  not  had  a 
good  grip  of  the  rigging.  Almost  before  you  knew 
what  was  happening  the  sails  had  gone  over,  the 
yacht  was  quite  steady  again,  and  we  were  going 
away  on  the  new  tack  like  an  express  train.  I 
learned  a  good  deal  later  about  the  wonderful  speed 
of  these  yachts,  but  perhaps  the  best  indication  of 
it  to  you  is  to  tell  you  what  is  commonly  done  by 
the  Poughkeepsie  market  boats. 

It  seems  they  use  ice-boats  there  to  bring 
market  produce  down  the  river.  The  place  is  ten 
miles  above  New  Hamburg,  and  they  usually  run 
the  distance,  I  was  told,  in  twelve  minutes. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  racing  boats 
which  are  only  built  for  speed  can  do  at  their  best, 
with  a  favourable  wind. 

One  of  the  odd  things  about  ice-yachts  is  that  to 
sail  them  (as  one  would  suppose  they  would  always 
be  sailed)  straight  down  wind,  lowers  their  usual 
speed.  The  yacht  runs  away  before  the  wind,  and 
presently  acquires  a  momentum.  As  she  does  that, 
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she  gets  before  the  wind  and  begins  to  slacken  her 
pace.  In  short,  if  you  sail  an  ice-yacht,  you  must 
never  forget  that  there  is  no  resistance  in  ice  as  there 
is  to  a  yacht  in  the  water.  Sailing  an  ordinary 
yacht  down  wind,  you  never  could  go  so  fast  as  the 
wind,  on  account  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
water  to  the  progress  of  the  yacht.  But  an  ice-yacht 
can  easily  run  ahead  of  a  down  wind,  just  as  she  can 
tack  infinitely  faster  than  an  ordinary  yacht. 

A  good  story  was  told  me  of  an  Englishman 
out  skating  on  the  Hudson,  who  asked  an  ice-yacht 
(then  seen  by  him  for  the  first  time)  to  give  him  a 
tow.  They  threw  him  a  long  rope,  and  bowled  him 
along  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Presently  they  wanted 
to  tack,  and  sung  out  to  him  to  let  go  as  they  were 
going  to  tack.  I  suppose  he  fancied,  as  I  had  done, 
that  an  ice-yacht  would  tack  in  the  deliberate  manner 
of  a  yacht  at  Southampton.  He  yelled  out  "tack 
away,"  and  stuck  to  his  rope.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  ice-yacht  tacked,  it  swung  him  round 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  at  a  frightful  velocity. 
Finally,  he  let  go,  and  went  down  river  like  a  steam 
engine.  He  afterwards  reported  that  he  could  not 
pull  up  until  he  reached  "  Yonkers,"  a  village  five 
miles  away. 

Well,  the  yacht  tacked  about,  and  I  presently 
found  I  was  very,  very  cold.  My  breath  had  frozen 
on  my  moustache,  and  it  was  heavy  with  ice.  My 
eyebrows  were  also  all  over  ice,  and  after  a  time  the 
cold  seemed  to  be  getting  into  my  very  bones. 

You  see  I  lay  under  the  mainsail,  and  all  the 
wind  striking  the  sail  came  down  upon  the  deck. 
Then  we  were  going  from  fifty  to  sixty 
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miles  an  hour  and  the  wind  was  at  a  temperature 
of  ten  degrees  below  zero.  At  last  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  I  asked  the  helmsman  to  stop  the 
yacht  and  let  me  run  about  on  the  ice  to 
warm  myself.  He  began  stopping  her  by  sailing 
in  big  circles.  Then  as  she  lost  headway,  in  small 
circles.  At  last  he  put  her  right  in  the  wind's  eye, 
jammed  the  tiller  across  and  she  stopped. 

I  got  out  and  for  ten  minutes  ran  about  on 
rough  ice.  When  I  came  back  he  said  to  me — 

"You  look  very  cold." 

"I  do  not  remember,"  said  I,  "ever  being  so 
cold  in  my  life." 

"You  had  better  have  some  whisky,"  said  he. 
"  Don't  be  afraid  of  it.  In  this  cold  it  cannot  hurt 
you." 

He  poured  out  three  quarters  of  a  tumbler  of 
neat  bourbon  whisky  and  I  drank  it  off. 

It  warmed  me  a  little  but  had  scarcely  any  more 
effect  than  a  cup  of  tea.  I  mention  this  merely  to 
show  you  the  strange  effect  of  extreme  cold  in  such 
matters. 

At  last  we  ran  into  New  Hamburg  and  got 
ashore.  When  I  went  into  the  small  hotel  the  hot 
room  melted  my  moustache  and  eyebrows.  But  my 
eyes  filled  with  water  and  I  then  discovered  that 
even  my  eyelashes  had  been  frozen  and  were 
melting. 

I  went  back  to  New  York  that  night,  but  had 
become  enamoured  of  ice  yachting.  I  found  it  by 
far  the  finest  and  most  uncommon  kind  of  sport 
which  I  had  met  with  in  America.  I  tried  it  again 
more  than  once,  but  clothed  myself  accordingly  and 
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wore  a  fur  helmet  with  eyeholes  and  breathing 
holes.  I  asked  the  New  Hamburg  builder  what 
his  price  was  for  the  best  yacht  he  could  build. 
His  price,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  a  little  over  five 
hundred  dollars,  but  when  I  came  to  consider  where 
I  could  sail  it  in  England  I  abandoned  the  idea  of 
sending  one  home.  One  could  only  find  ten  miles 
of  water  at  Windermere  and  that  only  freezes  over 
once  in  twenty  years. 

The  prospect  was  not  good  enough. 

So  ice-yachting  will  remain  a  purely  American 
sport,  or  at  least  American  and  Canadian. 

T told  me  he  built  one  at  home  in 

Canada  and  ran  it  along  the  edge  of  the  great  lakes 
where  for  half  a  mile  out  the  ice  will  hold.  But  the 
sport  seems  to  flourish  best  on  the  Hudson,  where 
everything  favours  it,  so  if  by  any  chance  you  visit 
America  in  the  winter  (and  it  is  the  wrong  time  to 
go  there)  don't  forget  the  ice-yachting  and  don't 
forget  the  cold.  It  would  make  a  man  reasonably 
cold  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  of  an  express 
train  for  an  hour  if  the  wind  outside  were  at  the 
temperature  of  ten  degrees  below  zero.  That  is  the 
nearest  notion  of  it  I  can  give  you. 

Try  it,  but  don't  get  frost  bitten  about  it,  as 
you  easily  may  without  care,  and  even  the  exhilara- 
tion of  ice-yachting  would  be  dearly  purchased  at 
the  price  of  a  frozen  nose  or  ears. 


"THE  ALABAMA"  AND 
HER   NAVIGATING   LIEUTENANT. 

THIS  famous  Southern  war  vessel  was  built  by 
Laird,  of  Birkenhead.  She  was  called  "  No.  290," 
and  ran  out  of  Liverpool  on  her  trial  trip.  She  got 
to  sea  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Port 
Authorities.  She  met  vessels  at  sea  who  transferred 
to  her  the  necessary  arms  and  equipments,  and  she 
presently  appeared  under  the  Southern  flag  as  "The 
Alabama, "  and  as  a  destroyer  of  American  commerce 
far  and  near. 

She  was  well  officered  and  a  rapid  ship.  She 
became  almost  ubiquitous,  turned  up  at  the  most 
unexpected  places,  and  was  a  perfect  terror  to  the 
Northern  mercantile  marine.  She  burnt  or  des- 
troyed, or  captured  and  sold  as  prizes  in  neutral 
ports,  quite  a  considerable  number  of  northern 
vessels,  and  her  proceedings  annoyed  and  exas- 
perated the  Americans  for  a  prolonged  period. 

She  was  finally  sunk  off  the  French  coast 
within  sight  of  Havre  by  the  northern  cruiser 
"  Kearsage,"  and  after  the  war  these  circumstances 
led  to  the  famous  Convention  at  Geneva  on  the 
"'Alabama'  claims,"  and  an  award  to  the 
Americans  and  against  our  Government  of  nearly 
four  millions  sterling.  The  circumstances  presented 
many  unpleasant  features.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Americans  should  complain  of  the  escape,  from  a 
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neutral  country,  of  a  warship  which  inflicted  such 
terrible  injury  upon  their  commerce,  but  they  came 
into  arbitration  in  the  temper  rather  of  small 
attorneys  than  of  a  great  nation.  They  piled  up 
consequential  damages  of  all  kinds,  and  put  in  all 
sorts  of  preposterous  claims  until  their  total  demands 
amounted  to  about  four  hundred  million  pounds. 

They  asked,  in  short,  a  sum  equal  to  the  half  of 
our  national  debt  about  this  one  war  ship,  and  the 
only  fault  alleged  against  us  was  that  in  spite  of 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Authorities, 
she  escaped  to  sea. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  an  European 
Convention  sitting  at  Geneva  treated  such  pre- 
posterous claims  as  they  merited.  Nevertheless 
they  found,  or  thought  they  found,  enough  proof  of 
actual  damage  to  award  a  sum  of  about  four  million 
pounds  to  the  Americans. 

It  interested  the  people  of  this  country  to  observe 
what  followed.  The  Americans  raised  a  hullabaloo 
of  rejoicing  and  triumph,  as  if  they  had  not  asked 
for  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  they  received. 

In  private  life  if  a  man  sued  for  ^400  and  was 
overjoyed  to  get  ,£4,  we  should  know  how  to 
appraise  him. 

But  there  was  more  and  worse  to  follow. 

The  American  Government,  when  it  got  the 
four  millions,  called  for  proof  of  all  claims  made 
upon  that  fund.  Proofs  that  were  thought  quite 
good  enough  to  be  urged  against  the  English 
Government  were  brushed  ruthlessly  on  one  side. 
The  American  Government  was  not  going  to 
pay  anybody  without  proof  positive. 
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Apparently  it  had  had  no  objection  to  assist  its 
own  people  in  an  attempt  to  exploit  a  neutral  power 
out  of  vast  sums  of  money  on  the  most  flimsy  of 
proofs,  but  it  subjected  all  such  claims  to  the 
most  drastic  examination  when  presented  against 
itself.  The  end  was  that  it  could  not  find  enough 
honest  proofs  of  damage  to  absorb  the  four  millions, 
and  some  years  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that 
what  with  balances  left  over  and  accumulated 
interest,  a  sum  of  nearly  two  millions  of  this  money 
was  still  lying  in  the  American  treasury  on 
''Alabama"  account,  awaiting  real  claims. 

Well,  these  things  did  not  raise  Americans  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Nations  of  Europe,  and  were  a 
source  of  profound  regret,  and  almost  of  humiliation, 
to  all  friends  of  America  on  this  side  the  ocean. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  them, 
and  it  may  warn  you  as  to  the  tern  per  of  that  people 
when  money  is  in  question.  Their  notions  on 
such  subjects  never  are  the  same  as  our  own.  You 
may  find  plenty  of  Americans  whose  ways  and 
views  coincide  with  ours  on  other  subjects,  but 
Americans  have  a  real  respect,  if  not  admiration, 
for  a  successful  swindle,  and  tolerate,  or  even 
secretly  approve,  business  transactions  that  would 
be  eschewed  by  all  merchants  and  bankers  in  Eng- 
land who  wish  to  be  thought  honest. 

The  sooner  you  learn  never  to  trust  Americans 
as  you  would  trust  first-rate  men  at  home  in  money 
matters,  the  better  for  yourselves.  Public  opinion 
in  America  will  secretly  approve,  and  not  think  of 
condemning,  sharp  tricks  at  the  expense  of  John 
Bull,  which  would  be  denounced  in  Europe,  and 
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which  savour  to  us  of  really  dishonourable 
conduct. 

Of  course  first  rate  Americans  regret  and 
condemn  such  things  as  we  do,  but  their  voice  is 
lost  in  the  general  race  for  the  almighty  dollar. 
"  Get  rich,"  is  the  idea,  "  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get 
rich." 

Irrespective  of  money  matters,  however,  there  is 
not  only  no  good  reason  why  Americans  and 
Englishmen  should  not  agree,  but  every  reason 
why  they  should  be  friends.  I  rejoice  to  see  how 
much  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  have 
improved  of  late  years,  and  that  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are  now  cordial  towards 
one  another.  May  it  long  continue  to  be  so. 

The  navigating  lieutenant  of  the  "Alabama"  was 

a  Mr.  I.  B ,  of  South  Carolina.  I  knewhimwell 

in  subsequent  years  in  England,  and  he  often  talked 
about  his  adventures,  first  on  board  the  "  Alabama," 
and  afterwards  on  board  the  "Shenandoah."  People 

used  to  chaff  him,  and  call  him  "  Pirate  B ," 

but  of  course  all  he  did  was  under  the  flag  of  the 
quasi-Confederate  Government. 

Nevertheless,  these  proceedings  were  more  like 
privateering  than  the  usual  proceedings  of  war 
vessels.  The  "  Alabama"  and  her  crew  carefully 
avoided  on  nearly  every  occasion  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  north,  and  devoted  all  their  attention  to  the 
American  mercantile  marine. 

B told  me  that  the  " Alabama"  had  no 

armour  whatever.  She  sailed,  he  said,  twenty  days 
out  of  three  weeks  for  economy  of  coal,  and  it  was 
quite  an  unusual  thing  for  her  to  run  under  steam. 

o 
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B was  present  at  the  engagement  with 

the  ' '  Kearsage. "  The  "Alabama"  had  run  into 
Havre  to  coal.  She  could  only  stay  there  forty- 
eight  hours,  in  the  port  of  a  neutral  government. 
Meantime,  the  "Kearsage"  had  run  into  the 
Channel,  and  waited  outside  the  port  for  the 
"Alabama"  to  come  out. 

The  "  Kearsage"  had  all  the  appearance  of  an 
unarmoured  ship  (you  must  remember  that  the 
armouring  of  ships  was  then  in  its  infancy)  but  was 
really  protected  by  heavy  chain  cables  hung  over 
her  sides.  Light  plankwork  covered  all  these 
protective  arrangements  effectually. 

Semmes,  of  the  "Alabama,"  sent  all  his 
accumulated  chronometers,  taken  from  captured 
vessels,  on  shore  before  he  steamed  out  of  Havre. 

Some  say  he  sent  forty  chronometers  on  shore, 
and  some  say  sixty.  The  action  began  by  the  two 
vessels  circling  round  one  another  and  letting  fly 
with  all  kinds  of  missiles.  The  result,  when  the 
armour  of  the  "  Kearsage  "  was  considered,  could 
scarcely  be  doubtful,  but  for  some  time  it  hung  in 
the  balance. 

Finally,  the  "Alabama"  received  such  damage 
that  she  began  to  sink,  and  the  removal  of  the  crew 
and  wounded  became  urgent.  The  "Alabama" 
struck  her  flag,  and  sent  boats  full  of  wounded  over 
to  the  "  Kearsage." 

B was  in  charge  of  one  or  more  of  these 

boats,  and  after  transferring  their  contents  to  the 
"  Kearsage  "  returned  for  more. 

He  told  me  that  as  he  worked  round  the  stern  of 
the  "  Kearsage"  he  saw  an  "Alabama"  shell  deeply 
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embedded  in  the  sternpost.  It  had  not  exploded. 
Had  it  done  so  the  result  of  the  action  might  have 
been,  and  probably  would  have  been,  very  different. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  "Alabama,"  from  the  first 

or   the   second    of    these    trips,    B saw   the 

"Alabama"  sink.  Meantime  an  English  yacht, 
the  "Deerhound,"  owned  by  a  Mr.  Lancaster, 
had  come  upon  the  scene  and  picked  up  men  from 

the  "Alabama"  and  saved  all  she  could.     B 

pulled  off  to  her,  and  she  took  him  and  his  men  on 
board  and  ran  them  over  to  Southampton. 

A  rather  sharp  controversy  subsequently  arose 
between  the  American  and  English  Governments 
about  these  men.  The  Americans  claimed  them  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  the  English  Government 

refused  to  surrender  them.     B and  his  men 

got  out  to  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  he  soon  reappeared  as  navi- 
gating lieutenant  of  another  vessel  of  the  same 
class,  the  "  Shenandoah,"  chartered  by  the  South  to 
destroy  American  merchant  vessels. 

Her  sphere  of  activity  toward  the  close  of  the 
war  was  off  Behrings  Straits,  burning  American 
whaling  vessels. 

B —  —  said,  after  some  time  spent  in  this  work, 
a  whaler  complained  that  it  was  hard  lines  to  burn 
him,  for  the  war  was  over  before  he  sailed. 

B told  him  he  was  not  obliged  to  take 

news  from  the  enemy. 

But  when  the  next  whaler,  and  the  next, told  them 
the  same  thing,  the  Captain  of  the  "Shenandoah" 
and  B ,  began  to  think  it  must  be  true. 

And,  if  so,  what  was  their  position? 
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They  might  be  soon  "  looked  up"  as  pirates  pure 
and  simple,  if  the  Government  they  represented  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  captain  and  officers  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  concluded  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

B was  ordered  to  take  the  ship  on  a  clear 

run  to  Liverpool.  His  orders  were  not  to  see  land 
anywhere  until  in  the  English  Channel,  and  if  he 
saw  a  vessel  he  was  to  run  until  he  put  her  hull 

down   below  the   horizon.       B brought  the 

"Shenandoah"  round  Cape  Horn,  and  headed  her 
for  Liverpool.  He  had  poor  weather,  could  take 
few  observations,  and  said  he  had  to  go  almost 
entirely  on  dead  reckoning.  When  at  the  end  of  a  run 
of  14,000  miles  he  put  her  head  up  Channel,  he  said 
that  he  saw  the  Tuskar  Light  within  fifteen  seconds 
of  the  time  he  reckoned.  He  told  me  he  ran  round  the 
Welsh  coast,  and  it  was  a  lovely  night  with  a  bright 
moon.  He  had  the  watch,  and  when  he  reflected 
that  next  day  the  ship  would  have  to  be  given  up  to 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool,  he  felt  very 
much  inclined  to  put  the  "  Shenandoah  "  on  shore. 

However,  he  refrained,  and  next  day  she  un- 
expectedly appeared  in  the  river  at  Liverpool,  after 
being  lost  sight  of  for  months,  and  was  handed  over 
to  the  United  States  authorities. 

B told  a  good  story  of  a  pet  monkey  on 

the  "Shenandoah." 

It  was  his  duty  as  navigating  officer  to  take 
observations,  and  subsequently  to  correct  the  time 
on  the  ship's  clock.  He  went  one  day  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs  for  this  purpose,  and  found  a  group  of 
officers  there  convulsed  with  laughter. 
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It  appears  that  the  monkey  had  observed 

B ,  day  after  day,  open  the  clock  face  about 

noon  and  move  the  hands.  The  monkey  thought 
he  might  manage  that,  so  at  about  the  usual  time  he 
opened  the  clock  face  and  turned  the  hands  round 
backward  and  forward  to  please  himself.  Officers 
observing  him  called  others,  and  the  laughter  was 
accepted  by  the  monkey  as  approval.  He  chattered 
and  grinned,  and  worked  the  hands  round  faster 
than  ever.  On  this  scene  B —  —  entered,  and  the 
monkey  caught  sight  of  him.  Instantly  he  knew 
the  real  master  of  the  clock  had  appeared,  and  had 

to  be  reckoned  with.  He  glanced  at  B 's 

angry  face,  and  thought  he  might  "as  well  be  hanged 
for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb."  He  lifted  the  clock  off  its 
peg  and  dashed  it  on  the  stair.  Then  he  fled 
precipitately  up  the  mast  and  took  refuge  among 

the  upper  yard  arms.  B said  that  if  he  could 

have  caught  him  then,  he  would  have  kicked  him 
overboard. 

But  the  monkey  apparently  knew  B 's 

temper  exactly. 

"  He  stopped  up  there  for  two  days,"  said 

B ;  "  possibly  some  of  the  men  may  have  fed 

him,  but  he  dared  not  come  down.  After  two  days, 
however,  he  came  about  the  ship  as  usual,  and  I  for 
one  had  forgiven  him  by  that  time." 

B ' was  a  thorough  sailor  and  of  a  cheerful 

temper.  His  brother  was  one  of  the  principal 
financial  agents  of  the  Southern  Confederation  in 

England,  and  was  many  years  his  senior.  B 

subsequently  lived  in  Liverpool,  and  died  later  in 
the  Ninettes. 
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BOSTON  AND  BUNKER  HILL. 

BOSTON,  New  England,  is  well  worth  a  visit  if,  or 
when,  any  of  you  are  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  more  English,  in  many  respects,  than  any 
other  of  the  great  towns  in  America.  It  was 
formerly  more  important  relatively,  when  the 
settlement  of  the  country  was  mainly  near  the  sea- 
board, than  it  is  now.  Now,  however,  that  the  States 
stretch  across  to  California,  and  that  the  depth  of 
the  country  is  greater  than  the  Atlantic  coast  line, 
New  York  has  gained  more  than  either  Boston  or 
Philadelphia.  The  great  trunk  lines  of  Western 
traffic  naturally  run  to  New  York.  Goods  coming 
through  say  from  St.  Louis  or  Omaha  have  no 
reason  to  go  to  Boston,  which  thus  gets  left  on  one 
side,  whereas  100  years  ago  Boston  was  as  she  still 
is,  the  centre  of  the  New  England  settlement,  and 
there  were  no  Western  States  to  be  considered. 
But  although  Boston  may  be  relatively  less  impor- 
tant it  is  actually  much  larger,  richer,  and  more 
prosperous  than  it  was.  Boston  Common,  some  of 
the  churches  and  some  parts  of  the  old  city  are  of 
great  interest.  Moreover,  Boston  has  always 
possessed  and  still  maintains  an  intellectual  prestige. 
She  representsagreatdeal  of  what  is  best  in  American 
civilisation.  If  some  of  her  ideas  are  a  little  too 
cramped  for  the  energetic  West,  where  law  and 
natural  justice  do  not  always  run  on  parallel  lines, 
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Boston  nevertheless  stands  for  very  much  that  holds 
any  society  together. 

Boston  has  a  great  respect  for  law,  a  strong 
and  almost  Puritanical  feeling  about  religious 
matters,  and  a  great  belief  in  education.  Her  free 
schools  are  a  worthy  subject  of  pride.  Both  the 
great  colleges  of  America,  Harvard  and  Yale,  are 
in  New  England. 

Very  many  of  the  eminent  writers,  scholars, 
and  scientific  men,  whom  America  has  produced, 
"hail  "  from  Boston. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  to  see  near 
Boston,  is  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  monument  the 
Americans  have  put  up  on  the  top  of  it. 

You  will  hear  the  Americans  boast  a  great  deal 
about  Bunker  Hill,  where  an  action  was  fought 
during  the  War  of  Independence,  and,  from  what 
the  Americans  will  tell  you,  you  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  our  troops  were  defeated  in  that  small 
affair.  The  fact  is,  most  Americans  know  very 
little  about  the  affray  at  Bunker  Hill.  They  know 
that  it  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  so  far  they  are  right  enough. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  "  native  militia  " 
dared  to  stand  up  against  the  Royal  troops.  It 
encouraged  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Americans 
all  over  the  country,  that  the  Boston  men  should 
have  dared  to  resist  the  regular  troops  of  King 
George. 

But  that  was  all.  The  military  history  of  the 
action  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Boston  men  had  thrown  up  earthworks, 
and  had  built  barricades  on  the  hill.  They  were 
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very  many  of  them  armed  with  rifles.  The 
Royals  were,  of  course,  armed  with  the  old 
flint  lock,  "Brown  Bess."  Rifles  were  a  new 
weapon  then,  and  no  doubt  did  considerable 
execution.  The  Royals  charged  the  Hill  and  were 
twice  repulsed.  When  ordered  forward  again  they 
refused  to  advance.  Then  a  body  of  Marines  were 
brought  up,  advanced  over  the  prostrate  Royals, 
carried  Bunker  Hill,  and  drove  the  Americans  pell 
mell  into  Boston.  The  English  forces  then  advanced 
and  captured  Boston. 

A  feud  subsequently  arose  between  the  regiment 
of  Royals  and  the  Marines  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  affair.  The  Royals  maintained  that  they  had 
broken  the  back  of  the  resistance  and  taken  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  punishment,  but  the  Marines  had 
got  all  the  credit.  The  Marines  had,  of  course, 
plenty  to  say  in  reply.  So  this  disagreement  lasted 
for  a  great  many  years  (as  similar  affairs  between 
regiments  have  done  before)  until  at  last  these  two 
regiments  happened  to  be  quartered  in  the  same 
garrison  town,  somewhere  in  the  South  of  England. 
The  officers  compared  notes,  and  found  there  was 
not  a  single  officer  or  man  then  in  either  regiment, 
who  was  present  at  Bunker  Hill.  It  was  agreed  to 
reconcile  these  differences,  and  the  general  jollifi- 
cation and  fraternisation  which  ensued  for  a  whole 
week  was  the  talk  of  the  inhabitants  for  years 
afterwards. 
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ATLANTIC    LINERS. 

WHEN  you  have  seen  one  of  the  great  Atlantic 
liners  alongside  the  landing  stage  at  Liverpool,  and 
considered  her  enormous  length  and  bulk,  it  must 
surprise  you  to  think  that  any  wave  could  be  big 
enough  to  knock  her  about  like  a  walnut-shell  on 
agitated  water. 

But  if  you  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  I  have  in 
stormy  weather,  you  would  have  seen  such  a  thing 
happen  more  than  once,  and  would  have  realized 
that  compared  to  the  mighty  forces  of  nature,  man's 
proudest  achievement  is  a  very  puny  thing.  I  have 
seen  waves  so  large  that  one  of  these  mighty  liners 
could  descend  a  wave  without  her  stem  reaching  the 
bottom,  or  her  stern  reaching  the  crest  which  she 
was  leaving  behind  her. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  I  came  up  amidships 
after  a  stormy  night,  during  which  our  mizzen  top 
mast  had  been  lost,  and  we  had  been  waked  by 
blocks  and  tackle  smashing  down  upon  deck. 

The  ship  was  running  straight  down  the  face  of 
a  mighty  wave  with  a  hill  of  water  facing  her.  One's 
first  thought  was  that  one  had  come  up  just  in  time 
to  see  her  take  her  last  plunge.  A  moment  after, 
her  stem  began  to  lift  and  heave  up,  until  six  feet  of 
green  water  would  roll  in  forward  as  she  broke 
through  the  crest  of  the  wave.  That  water  would 
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vanish  through  the  scuppers.  The  ship  would  seem 
to  shake  herself  as  a  dog  does  coming  out  of  water, 
and  she  was  already  plunging  down  the  next. 

A  wave  in  fact  looks  far  bigger  before  you 
come  up  to  it  than  when  you  are  mounting  it. 
When  seen  from  the  top  of  the  preceding  one 
with  a  valley  of  agitated  water  between,  it  looks 
formidable.  But  when  you  are  in  the  valley  the 
coming  wave  is  a  long  gentle  slope  of  water  only, 
and  slips  under  the  ship  with  a  rush,  except  the  few 
feet  of  the  crest  which  tumble  in  over  the  bows.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  estimate  of  the  distance 
from  crest  to  crest  of  these  enormous  Atlantic 
rollers,  but  I  should  guess  it  would  not  be  less  than 
400  to  500  yards.  They  are  all  covered  with  small 
waves  which  would  in  themselves  be  big  enough  in 
the  Channel,  but  which  are  only  a  circumstance  as 
surface  waves  of  these  monsters.  One  of  the 
disagreeable  features  of  a  voyage  in  such  weather 
is  that  the  ship's  progress  is  impeded  to  a  consider- 
able degree  by  these  big  waves.  Consequently,  the 
worse  the  storm  is,  the  less  headway  she  makes  and 
the  longer  you  remain  in  the  midst  of  it.  In  my 
time  such  weather  meant  100  miles  a  day  instead  of 
300  or  350.  I  remember  the  disgust  of  the  energetic 
captain,  and  how  he  lashed  out  at  the  chief  engineer 
and  wanted  more  steam. 

But  our  attention  was  almost  immediately 
diverted  elsewhere.  A  sailing  vessel  some  miles  off 
was  trying  to  signal  us,  and  the  captain  was 
watching  her  through  his  glasses. 

"  Wants  Greenwich  time,  I  expect,"  said  he, 
and  just  as  quickly  as  we  could  arrange  the  disorder 
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on  our  mizzen-mast,  I  saw  a  small  flag  dipped  and 
raised  quickly  several  times. 

"What  is  that  saying?"  asked  I. 

"We  are  giving  him  the  time,"  replied  the 
captain. 

"Are  those  dips  minutes,  then,  captain?" 

"  Heavens,  no  !  those  are  seconds.  He  cannot 
possibly  be  a  minute  out.  If  he  were  he  would 
never  get  to  New  York." 

On  one  of  my  trips  I  remember,  when  running 
in  to  Sandy  Hook,  there  was  a  light  fog  on  the 
water  and  we  could  not  see  fifty  yards  forward. 
The  passengers  were  a  little  uneasy,  we  were  right 
in  the  channel  of  outward  boats,  and  there  were 
seven  liners  due  out  of  New  York  on  that  tide. 

While  we  were  looking  out  rather  anxiously 
for  them  we  sailed  out  of  the  fog  into  clear  water. 
It  was  evening  and  the  moon  was  shining.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  younger  passengers,  all  fears  now 
removed,  were  dancing  on  deck. 

Then  those  splendid  liners  for  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Havre,  Bremen  and  elsewhere  came  out 
one  after  another,  and  began  throwing  up  rockets 
as  they  passed  on  the  port  side.  They  were, 
perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  the  long  lines 
of  lights  along  their  sides  and  the  different  colours 
of  the  rockets  were  a  beautiful  sight. 

Our  steamer  answered  all  their  signals,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  were  already  fading  away 
eastward  in  the  increasing  darkness  and  distance. 
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MEXICANS 

I  have  never  been  in  Mexico  but  have  heard 
something  of  it  from  friends  and  relatives. 

Alfred  W—  —spent  a  winter  there  for  his 
health.  All  his  family  were  consumptive.  He 
lived  on  a  farm  and  knew  the  principal  farmers  and 
planters  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ideas  of  those 
people  on  such  matters  as  highway  robbery  were 
primitive. 

Alfred  had  heard  rumours  that  in  quiet  times  at 
home,  and  between  seasons,  some  of  the  well-to-do 
farmers  had  been  out  on  the  Road.  He  presently 
had  a  proof  of  it.  He  was  going  by  coach,  and 
occasionally  passed  notices  put  up  by  highwaymen 
to  frighten  the  public  into  submission. 

"  On  such  a  day,"  the  notice  would  read,  "a 
passenger,  or  a  coachman,  showed  fight  and  fired  at 
the  'band  of  brothers,'  (i.e.  highway  robbers).  He 
was  killed  and  buried  here,  as  a  warning  to  all  other 
recalcitrant  passengers." 

Conversation  in  the  coach  naturally  turned  on 
such  topics,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  robbers  were 
discussed.  Of  one  of  them  the  whole  coach 
appeared  much  afraid.  Presently  in  a  lonely  part 
of  the  road  an  alarm  was  raised  that  this  particular 
chief  was  in  view,  and  approaching  the  coach.  As 
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he  rode  up  Alfred  looked  out,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment saw  a  farmer  he  knew  quite  well  as  a  next 
neighbour  to  the  farm  where  he  had  been  residing. 
Alfred  called  to  him  by  the  name  he  went  by  on  the 
farm.  The  robber  seemed  surprised  to  see  Alfred, 
but  rode  alongside  talking  to  him  for  a  short  way, 
and  then  sheered  off. 

It  probably  did  not  suit  his  hand  to  be  so 
identified,  and  by  an  Englishman. 

Alfred  found  that  this  conversation  with  the 
robber  had  frightened  all  his  fellow  passengers  very 
much.  They  evidently  thought  Alfred  was  in 
league  with  the  highwayman.  Nothing  further, 
however,  came  of  the  adventure,  but  it  gives  an 
idea  of  the  lawlessness  of  Mexico  in  the  Seventies 
that  is  somewhat  striking. 

When  my  second  cousin  Charles,  who  had 
been  ranching  for  some  years  in  Western  America, 
came  back  to  England  he  showed  a  bald  white  spot 
near  the  top  of  his  head.  He  said  it  was  the  effect 
of  a  Mexican  bullet. 

He  had  gone  over  the  frontier  into  Mexico, 
buying  horses.  He  had  another  Englishman  and 
two  Americans  for  comrades,  and  they  were  all  well 
mounted.  They  stopped  at  some  small  town  for 
the  night  and  intended  to  proceed  next  day  on  their 
journey.  As  they  came  out  of  the  hotel  in  the 
morning  the  host  warned  them  that  there  might  be 
trouble. 

"A  party  of  Americans  were  here  three 
weeks  ago,"  said  he,  "  and  shot  a  Mexican  in  some 
quarrel  that  arose.  The  people  here  are  hasty 
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tempered  and  revengeful,  and  you  are  the  first 
party  from  America  who  have  arrived  since  that 
affair  happened.  I  advise  you  to  look  out  and  get 
out  of  the  town  as  quietly  as  you  can." 

Charles  looked  round.  A  tramway  was  being 
laid  in  the  space  before  the  hotel  and  a  lot  of  small 
iron  "chairs"  were  lying  about.  He  picked  one  of 
the  "chairs"  up  and  held  it  in  his  hand  as  he 
mounted. 

All  went  well  until  they  approached  the  town 
gate  when  they  perceived  a  mob  collecting.  They 
rode  two  and  two,  the  Englishmen  leading.  They 
next  saw  an  attempt  made  to  close  the  gates  in  their 
faces,  and  pushed'forward.  Near  the  gate  a  Mexican 
suddenly  levelled  a  pistol  at  Charles  at  close  quarters 
and  fired.  Charles  threw  himself  back  nearly  to  his 
horse's  tail  and  the  bullet  just  touched  the  top  of  his 
head.  He  righted  himself  instantly,  flung  the  iron 
"  chair  "  in  the  Mexican's  face  and  dashed  through 
the  gate. 

His  hair,  however,  never  grew  afterwards  where 
the  bullet  had  touched,  and  later  in  life  he  realised 
that  some  injury  had  been  done  to  the  bone  of  his 
skull  which  gave  him  much  inconvenience. 


PLANTERS'    HOUSES. 

IF  you  are  not  tired  of  American  stones,  it  may 
interest  you  to  hear  something  of  how  planters  live 
in  the  South,  and  how  French  customs  as  to  Mardi- 
gras  are  kept  up  at  New  Orleans. 

1  have  mentioned  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  a 
planter's  house  in  North  Mississippi.  Indeed,  I 
paid  more  than  one  visit.  The  first  was  in  response 
to  a  very  kind  invitation,  about  Christmas,  1872, 
from  ladies  of  a  planter's  family  visiting  Bluffville. 
Accordingly  I  started  down  the  railway  which  runs 
to  New  Orleans,  and  alighted  at  a  side  station  called 
"Lucerne."  No  greater  contrast  to  the  real  Lucerne 
than  this  place  could  easily  occur. 

The  weather  had  been  wet  and  stormy,  and  the 
village  was  700  miles  inland  instead  of  fronting  on 
the  lovely  lake  famous  throughout  Europe.  I 
waded  across  the  broad  open  space  through  the 
mud,  to  what  looked  like  a  large  wholesale  store, 
and  asked  for  a  conveyance  to  get  to  the  plantation. 

"Rosewood?"  said  the  storekeeper,  "reckon 
you  will  find  it  rough  to  get  there." 

"How  far  is  it?"  said  I. 

"  Four  or  five  miles,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Can  I  have  a  buggy,  and  what  sort  of  a  road 
is  it?" 

"Hold  on,"  said  the  storekeeper,  "that  negro 
with  the  waggon  at  the  door  has  just  come  over 
that  road,  I  will  ask  him." 
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We  went  out  to  the  front  of  the  store.  There 
was  a  light  waggon  and  horses,  and  a  negro  in 
charge.  The  storekeeper  questioned  the  man  and 
turned  to  me. 

"You  will  never  get  through,"  said  he,  "  in  a 
buggy.  This  nigger  says  lie  was  nearly  mired 
more  than  once  with  an  empty  wagon.  The  only 
plan  would  be  to  go  on  horseback." 

"But  what  about  my  box?"  said  I. 

"Take  out  what  you  can't  do  without,"  said 
he.  "  We  will  keep  your  box  till  you  come  back. 
Put  a  few  things  in  that  handbag,  you  can  carry 
that  on  the  peak  of  the  saddle." 

Not  a  nice  way  to  visit  a  country  house,  thought 
I,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  The 
storekeeper  found  me  a  steady  going  horse,  and  I 
started  with  a  handbag  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

"That  horse  knows  the  way,"  shouted  the 
storekeeper  after  me. 

Until  this  experience  I  knew  nothing  of  Southern 
country  roads.  I  found  a  broad  lane,  like  a  dilapi- 
dated old  fosse  road,  with  "snake"  fences  right  and 
left  of  it,  but  with  no  attempt  at  a  made  road.  It 
seemed  merely  a  track  across  the  country.  Stumps 
of  trees  stuck  up  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  wagon 
tracks  right  and  left.  The  road  soon  got  worse, 
however,  until,  from  sinking  or  splashing  through 
sandy  mud  up  to  his  fetlocks,  I  found  the  horse  was 
up  to  his  knees.  I  could  see  no  choice  in  the  broad 
lane  in  such  a  sea  of  mud,  but  the  horse  evidently 
knew  all  about  it.  I  let  him  take  his  own  way  and 
we  made  long  slants  across  the  road,  sometimes 
close  up  to  one  fence  or  the  other,  and  at  a  walking 
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pace.  Presently  I  saw  some  attempt  at  a  dyke  by 
the  side  of  the  fence,  and  now  and  again,  in  the  up 
and  down  hill  of  the  rolling  country  we  were 
traversing,  sometimes  a  little  paving  done  in  the 
"  bottoms."  At  one  place  I  got  down  and  removed 
a  few  yards  of  the  snake  fence.  I  found  the  fields 
preferable  to  the  road.  A  snake  fence  is  easily 
taken  down  and  put  up  again.  After,  perhaps,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  we  came  back  to  a  better  piece  of 
road.  Presently  we  came  to  a  large  brook  crossing 
the  path,  and  in  a  state  of  overflow.  It  was  bridged 
by  a  plank  bridge  with  a  slanting  flap  at  each  end, 
up  which  a  light  carriage  could  mount  on  to  the 
bridge.  But  the  stream  washed  round  outside  this 
slanting  flap  on  my  side,  and  had  cut  out  all  the  sand 
and  gravel  up  to  it.  There  was  only  one  way  to  get 
on  to  the  bridge,  namely  :  jump  the  horse  over  this 
hole  and  on  to  the  slope  of  the  bridge.  I  expect 
the  horse  had  done  it  before.  He  made  no  trouble 
of  it,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  ground  began  to 
rise  and  the  road  to  improve.  Presently  it  was 
fairly  free  from  mud,  and  at  last  I  met  a  light 
carriage  with  two  horses.  As  I  came  up  to  it  a 
lady  looked  out  of  the  window  and  said  to  her 
companion  : 

"  Mr.  Browne,  on  his  way  to  Rosewood  ! " 
They  postponed  their  proposed  call  and  came 
back  with  me  to  the  house.       It  stood  fifty  yards 
back  from  the  road,  with  a  gravel  drive  sweeping 
up  to  the  house  and  joining  the   road  again   one 
hundred  yards  further  on.     I  could  see  a  lawn  and 
flower  beds,  and  some  unusual   trees  and  shrubs. 
The  house  was  built  with  a  deep  verandah  running 
p 
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along  its  entire  front.  The  hall  was  wide  and  ran 
straight  through  the  house.  The  door  was  wide 
and  high.  The  living  rooms  were  large,  com- 
modious, and  beautifully  furnished.  There  was  an 
old  "Loo"  table  in  the  drawing  room,  with  elegantly 
bound  volumes  of  the  poets,  etc.  It  looked  strangely 
like  an  English  home,  more  so,  indeed,  than  any 
house  I  had  entered  in  America. 

A  young  man  was  introduced  as  a  nephew,  and 
presently  we  proceeded  to  dinner.  The  next  day 
was  frosty  and  the  ground  hard.  I  went  out  with 
my  young  friend,  and  we  visited  the  negro  quarters 
and  looked  over  the  buildings,  stables  and  estate. 
In  answer  to  my  questions  he  said  their  houses 
were  built  for  the  hot  weather,  and  frost  was  rare. 

He  asked  his  aunt  to  make  us  some  eggnog, 
when  we  came  in,  and  said  he  was  cold.  I  asked 
the  ladies  at  tea  why  the  woods  were  so  silent.  "  I 
scarcely  heard  a  bird  whistle  all  the  way  as  I  came 
along.  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  Our  small  birds  never  sing,"  said  the  aunt. 
"  We  are  always  struck  in  reading  English  books 
by  what  they  say  of  the  birds  warbling  in  the  woods 
and  hedgerows.  It  must  be  very  pretty  to  hear 
them." 

"  It  is,"  said  I,  "quite  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  summer  excursion  in  the  country.  I  wonder  why 
they  do  not  warble  here." 

"  Hawks  and  jays,  I  expect,"  said  the  nephew. 
"  They  are  so  numerous  and  so  fierce.  Last 
summer  a  hawk  attacked  the  cage  of  one  of  my 
aunt's  canaries.  It  came  boldly  in  at  an  open 
window,  and  nearly  frightened  the  canary  to  death. 
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You  remember,  aunt,  how  long  it  was  before  he 
began  to  sing  again." 

11  You  must  not  expect  to  hear  any  birds  in  our 
woods,  '  said  the  aunt.  "  You  will  hear  tree  toads, 
but  that  is  all." 

"  You  are  not  far  enough  West  ever  to  see 
Indians  here,  I  suppose,"  said  I. 

"  Not  now,"  said  the  aunt ;  "  but  I  remember 
as  a  child  when  we  first  came  we  used  sometimes 
to  do  so.  They  seemed  harmless  enough,  and  used 
to  come  up  here  and  ask  for  food  now  and  then. 

"We  came  from  Georgia,"  said  the  niece, 
"  long,  long  ago." 

"Twenty-six  years  ago,"  said  the  aunt,  with  a 
smile,  "but  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  talk  of 
Indians  in  Georgia  in  his  time.  I  have  seen  a  fort 
there  that  was  built  to  defend  settlers  from  the 
Indians.  But  now,"  she  continued,  "they  have 
disappeared  from  Georgia,  and  there  are  scarcely 
any  of  them  left  on  this  side  the  Mississippi." 

"  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  negroes 
since  the  war?"  I  asked. 

"We  had  for  some  time,"  she  said.  "These 
poor  people  thought  when  they  were  made  free  that 
they  need  not  work  any  more,  or  that  government 
would  feed  them.  It  took  some  time  before  they 
could  understand." 

"  But  did  they  starve  meanwhile?" 

"  They  shot  all  the  deer  and  hogs  in  the  woods 
and  ate  them,"  said  the  nephew,  "and  then  they 
drifted  about  and  got  odd  jobs  at  Bluffville  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  some  time  before  the  country 
was  settled  enough  to  do  much  planting." 
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"  But  they  work  now  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  mostly  on  half  shares,"  said  the  aunt, 
"and  we  advance  them  bacon,  rice,  and  corn 
against  their  share.  I  find  that  the  best  way,  now, 
to  work  the  estate,  but  it  is  hard  work  for  a  woman. 
There  is  only  the  Colonel  left  among  all  the  men 
of  our  family  of  my  time.  My  husband  killed,  my 
only  son  and  my  own  brothers.  Nearly  all  these 
estates  are  worked  now  by  widows.  A  few  old  men 
left,  and  young  men  like  Charles,  who  was  a  school- 
boy in  the  war  time." 

"The  Colonel  is  only  seventeen  miles  away," 
said  the  nephew,  "on  the  other  side  of  Lucerne. 
If  the  roads  were  better  we  would  pay  him  a  visit. 
His  ankle  was  shot  through  and  it  never  has  healed 
properly." 

"  And  then  there  is  cousin  James,  who  looks 
after  my  estate,"  said  the  niece. 

"Yes,  and  how  often  do  we  see  him  at 
Rosewood  ?  "  said  the  nephew.  "  He  is  no 
use  here.  He  is  forty  miles  off  behind  river 
levees." 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Browne,"  said  the  niece,  "  it  may 
interest  you  to  hear  about  those  levees.  I  re- 
member them  as  a  child.  I  remember  how  in 
slack  seasons  the  negroes  used  to  be  set  to  work 
to  repair  them-,  and  also  when  Jeff.  Davies  ordered 
the  planters  to  burn  their  cotton,  and  what  father 
did." 

"  And  what  did  he  do  ?  "  said  I. 

"  He  laid  out  500  bales  under  the  levee  and  set 
fire  to  them,"  said  she.  "  I  remember  it  as  if  it 
were  yesterday." 
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"  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  the 
Confederacy,"  said  I.  "  No  one  in  Europe  could 
understand  what  he  did  it  for." 

"  He  thought  it  would  force  Europe  to  intercede 
in  our  favour,"  said  the  niece.  "  It  half  ruined 
many  of  the  planters.  I  wonder  any  of  us  ever 
came  out  of  that  war." 

"And  if  we  had  known  what  would  come 
after,"  said  the  nephew,  "the  South  would  have 
gone  on  fighting." 

"You  seem  in  an  exposed  situation  here," 
said  I.  "  Was  this  part  of  the  country  occupied  by 
troops  ?  " 

"  This  State  was  all  right  for  some  time,"  said 
the  aunt,  "  until  the  Northern  troops  came  through 
Bluffville,  South  West.  But  later  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  troops,  and  what  was  worse, 
with  marauders  of  both  armies.  It  was  dreadful 
what  we  suffered.  They  pillaged  us  of  all  we  had 
but  the  houses  and  the  land,  and  sometimes  set  fire 
to  the  houses." 

"They  tried  to  hang  grandfather,"  said  the 
niece,  "  and  I  and  Fanny  kept  with  him  when  they 
took  him  up  to  the  woods.  We  were  sure  they 
would  not  dare  to  hang  him  while  we  were  there." 

"  Why  did  they  want  to  hang  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  To  make  him  say  where  he  had  buried  his 
money." 

"  It  sounds  awful,"  said  I  ;  "  but  I  suppose  you 
were  too  near  the  frontier  and  suffered  accordingly. 
Further  South  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  I  expect  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  niece.  "When  they 
took  New  Orleans  they  burned  houses  of  planters 
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all  round  about.  My  other  grandfather  was  burnt 
out.  The  Yankee  officer  gave  my  aunt  leave  to 
save  one  article  of  furniture.  That  was  all  the 
grace  he  would  give  her.  She  chose  her  grand 
piano.  They  took  it  out  on  the  lawn  and  in  an  hour 
the  house  was  in  ruins." 

They  began  to  tell  me  of  Southern  prisoners 
taken  off  the  route  and  murdered  in  the  woods. 

But  I  was  not  anxious  to  pursue  the  subject. 
The  Norchern  men  had  the  same  horrible  tales  of 
how  the  Southerners  had  treated  them,  and  doubtless 
towards  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  license  and 
barbarity,  rare,  we  will  hope,  anywhere  even  in  war 
time.  I  was  more  interested  in  the  recovery  of  the 
country  after  these  dismal  experiences. 

I  asked  how  the  new  enfranchisement  of  the 
blacks  had  affected  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

"  Not  so  badly  as  some  States,"  said  the  aunt, 
"  but  at  first  a  lot  of  Northern  men  came  down  here, 
whom  we  called  carpet-baggers,  to  tell  the  blacks  all 
sort  of  lies.  They  said  we  were  sure  to  make  them 
all  slaves  again  if  they  did  not  vote  Republican." 

"And  now,"  said  I. 

"They  are  beginning  to  see,"  said  the  aunt, 
"that  their  interest  is  largely  bound  up  with  ours. 
What  interest  have  they  with  the  New  England 
manufacturers?  The  agricultural  South  has  its  own 
interests." 

"  Then  you  have  got  rid  of  the  carpet-baggers," 
suggested  I. 

"They  are  much  less  pestiferous  than  they 
were,"  said  the  aunt,  "  but  they  robbed  the  South 
shockingly.  In  South  Carolina  they  led  the  negroes 
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and  commanded,  for  a  time,  a  majority  in  the  House. 
There  were  then  ninety-eight  negroes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  South  Carolina  who  could 
not  read  or  write." 

"  And  what  happened,"  asked  I. 

"It  happened,"  said  the  nephew,  "that  they 
swindled  the  public.  They  would  pass  a  bill  for 
making  a  railway  and  issue  State  bonds  to  build  it. 
Then  they  would  build  two  miles  out  of  fifty  and 
never  do  anything  more  at  it.  There  would  be  a  flight 
presently,  of  carpet-baggers  and  negroes  to  New 
York,  and  you  would  see  niggers  strolling  about  in 
Fifth  Avenue  with  diamond  pins  and  diamond 
rings.  That  is  where  the  money  went  to,"  said  he. 

"  But  what  happened  then  to  the  State  finance 
of  South  Carolina?" 

"  The  State  went  bankrupt,"  said  he.  "  How 
could  it  help  it?  Georgia  would  have  been  as  bad 
but  the  negroes  there  are  not  so  numerous.  The 
whites  there  formed  a  Vigilance  Committee  and 
scared  the  carpet-baggers  out  of  the  State.  The 
whites  kept  control  there." 

"  And  here?  "  said  I. 

"Partial  control,"  said  he.  "But  we  are 
always  on  the  look  out  for  some  such  work.  On 
the  top  of  all  the  ruin  of  the  war  this  sort  of  thing 
is  bad  enough." 

"  It  is  very  sad  to  hear  of,"  said  I. 

"Let  us  talk  of  other  things,"  said  the  aunt. 
"  You  know,  Mr.  Browne,  we  are  talking  of  a  trip 
to  Europe  this  summer.  Tell  me  about  Europe." 

I  spent  three  days  with  them  and  did  not  see 
Rosewood  again  for  two  or  three  years.  That  time 
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it  was  in  the  summer,  and  the  flower  beds  were  full 
of  lovely  roses.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  such 
beauties,  and  so  abundant.  Both  sides  of  the  drive 
were  rose  trees,  and  Marshall  Neills  were  dropping 
on  the  ground.  Charles  and  I  came  out  early  to 
pick  a  double  handful  for  the  breakfast  table,  and 
before  lunch  the  trees  were  shedding  fresh  roses  on 
the  ground  again.  One  of  the  other  bushes,  as 
high  as  a  tree,  proved  to  be  a  honeysuckle  tree.  It 
was  straight  opposite  the  verandah. 

"  Do  you  see  the  humming  birds/'  said  Charles, 
as  we  smoked  on  the  verandah  atter  lunch. 

"No  !  where?" 

"You  watch  the  honeysuckle,"  said  he.  "The 
little  fellows  are  putting  their  bills  down  the  honey 
suckles.  They  flutter  their  wings  while  they  do 
so." 

"Their  wings  !    I  see  no  wings." 

"They  are  very  small,"  said  he,  "and  their 
wings  go  whirring  more  like  a  bumble  bee's  than  a 
bird's." 

"  I  see  them  now,  let  us  watch  them." 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  a  semi-tropical 
latitude.  Why  not  humming-birds  indeed?  But 
it  was  a  novelty  to  see  them,  and  one  of  great 
interest.  We  caught  one  another  day.  In  the  hot 
weather  the  large  door  was  always  wide  open  to 
allow  any  air  to  enter  and  pass  through  the  hall 
cooling  the  house.  Well,  a  humming-bird  had 
flown  in  through  the  open  door  and  up  against  the 
ceiling.  Poor  little  chap,  he  had  not  sense  enough 
to  go  back  the  same  way,  which  he  could  easily 
have  done,  but  was  beating  about  breaking  his 
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heart  against  the  cornice  which  ran  round  the  hall. 
Charles  fetched  a  step-ladder,  caught  him,  and 
brought  him  down  under  a  reversed  tumbler  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  The  little  bird  was  panting 
badly.  I  should  guess  him  threeorfour  times  as  large 
as  a  bumble  bee.  Brownish  gray  and  blue  in  colour, 
he  was  not  one  of  the  most  ornate  species.  We 
slipped  a  sheet  of  paper  under  the  tumbler,  and  set 
him  on  the  table.  The  bird  was  too  frightened  to 
eat,  and  panted  and  stared  as  if  he  expected  to  be 
devoured. 

"Let  us  take  him  outside,"  said  I,  "and  let 
him  go." 

We  set  him  on  a  rose  in  the  garden.  His  tiny 
weight  scarcely  bowed  it  down.  The  bird  rested 
there  a  minute,  and  then  started  upwards.  He  went 
round  and  round,  and  up  and  up,  until  we  could  see 
him  no  longer. 

"  Why  did  he  do  so?"  asked  I. 

"  I  reckon  he  has  pounded  his  head  against  the 
ceiling,"  said  Charles,  "  until  he  can't  believe  he  can 
go  upwards  any  more.  I  hope  no  hawk  will  get  him 
up  there.  I  never  knew  one  fly  so  high  before." 

We  wished  the  little  fellow  good  luck,  and 
came  back  to  the  house. 

Charles  took  me  into  the  woods.  In  one  young 
wood  he  stopped  and  held  up  his  finger. 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  can  you  hear  anything  in 
the  wood  ?  " 

I  listened  intently,  to  no  purpose. 

"There  is  a  plague  of  small  caterpillars  on  this 
side  of  the  estate,"  said  he.  "Look  at  the  leaves. 
They  eat  holes  in  them.  There  are  millions  of  them 
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in  this  wood.  I  can  hear  the  faint  scrunch  of  their 
tiny  jaws.  Listen,  can  you  not  perceive  it?" 

Now  I  knew  what  to  listen  for,  I  quickly 
perceived  an  unusual,  but  most  subdued  noise,  like 
a  hush,  hush,  hush,  in  the  voice  of  an  insect.  I 
went  forward  to  inspect  the  leaves.  Some  of  them 
were  cut  into  shreds,  and  most  of  them  full  of  holes. 

"  What  do  you  do  with  them  ?  "  said  I. 

"What  can  we  do,"  said  he.  "If they  don't 
succeed  in  killing  the  trees  no  harm  is  done.  How 
can  you  fight  forty  million  caterpillars?" 

I  could  not  tell  him. 
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MEN  of  business  move  about  from  place  to  place  in 
America  far  more  than  is  the  custom  at  home. 
Here,  the  senior  partner  in  a  large  firm  would 
send  a  junior  to  see  a  distant  customer,  or  to  make 
purchases  abroad,  but  in  America  men  in  a  large 
way  of  business  go  themselves  to  Canada  or 
California  or  New  Orleans,  and  repeat  such  journeys 
frequently.  Some  time  ago  a  New  York  merchant, 
who  was  engaged  in  business  with  California,  was 
accustomed,  once  in  three  months,  to  travel  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

He  had  done  this  for  some  little  time,  and  was 
well  known  in  certain  circles  at  San  Francisco  as 
well  as  in  New  York.  He  was  a  shrewd  man  and 
a  successful  man,  and,  like  very  many  Americans, 
he  was  a  little  vain  of  his  success.  Americans,  in 
such  cases,  are  very  prone  to  buy  diamonds. 
Diamond  rings,  diamond  pins,  and  diamond  shirt 
studs  are  their  "particular  vanity."  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  carried,  that,  out  West,  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  diamond  studs  in  a  shirt  which 
should  have  been  in  the  washtub.  New  York  men, 
however,  never  make  such  mistakes.  Three 
diamond  studs  in  spotless  linen  was  their  way  in 
the  Seventies,  and  they  wore  a  big  diamond  finger 
ring  in  addition. 
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Well,  our  New  York-California  merchant  was 
one  day  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  diamond  ring  in 
the  window  of  a  jeweller  in  San  Francisco.  He 
had  just  concluded  a  most  successful  business 
operation,  and  felt  disposed  to  indulge  himself. 
Accordingly  he  paid  the  jeweller  7,000  dollars  for 
the  ring  and  took  it  back  with  him  to  New  York. 

It  was  greatly  admired  by  his  friends  at  home, 
and  this  added  to  his  satisfaction  at  the  purchase. 

He  was  doomed,  however,  to  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment. He  called,  on  his  way  up  town,  on  Tiffany, 
the  leading  jeweller  in  New  York.  He  had  had 
many  dealings  with  Tiffany  on  previous  occasions, 
and  showed  him  the  diamond  as  a  very  fine  one  at 
a  very  reasonable  cost. 

Tiffany  at  once  told  him  he  had  been  swindled, 
and  that  the  supposed  diamond  was  paste  !  ! 

The  astonishment  and  annoyance  which  this 
statement  caused  to  our  merchant  may  be  imagined. 
He  delivered  himself  of  some  acrid  remarks  upon 
Californians  in  general,  and  San  Francisco  jewellers 
in  particular,  which  were  unfit  for  ears  polite,  and 
then  he  went  away  and  vowed  vengeance.  For  a 
New  Yorker,  and  a  New  Yorker  held  to  be  a  really 
shrewd  fellow  among  his  friends,  to  have  been  so 
swindled  and  outwitted  by  a  rascal  at  San  Francisco, 
was  an  annoyance  only  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  know  what  New  York  men  of  business  think 
of  themselves.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  for 
shrewdness,  for  keenness,  for  audacity,  and  for 
general  business  ability,  no  men  of  business  in 
America  or  in  Europe  can  equal  themselves.  This 
sort  of  local  pride,  indeed,  exists  all  through  the 
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United  States.  An  American  will  always  find 
something  to  boast  of,  even  in  the  ugliest  and  most 
melancholy  small  town  in  a  prairie.  If  there  is 
nothing  else,  he  will  boast  about  the  wonderful 
progress  it  has  made,  and  of  how,  a  few  years  ago, 
buffalo  and  Indians  were  about.  Now,  there  is  a 
corrugated  iron  building  which  figures  as  a  town 
hall,  and  there  are  stores  and  a  church  !  But,  out 
West,  if  there  are  any  towns  which  are  more 
absolutely  convinced  of  their  own  merits  and  the 
talents  of  their  leading  citizens  than  any  others, 
they  are  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  man,  or  the  u  'Frisco  man," 
as  he  is  currently  called,  considers  himself  the 
"cream  of  creation."  He  holds  the  assumed 
superiority  of  New  York  in  bitter  scorn,  and  almost 
in  derision,  and  he  neglects  no  opportunity  of 
"  rubbing  in  "  these  views  whenever  he  can  express 
them  to  a  New  Yorker.  New  York  retorts  in  kind, 
and  the  newspapers  of  both  cities  occasionally  enter 
into  the  controversy. 

These  circumstances  not  only  added  to  the  deep 
annoyance  of  the  New  York  merchant,  but  were 
liable  to  subject  him  to  the  bitter  remarks  of  his 
local  friends.  For  a  leading  New  Yorker  to  be  so 
"  done  "  by  a  'Friscan,  was  to  give  the  city  away  in 
the  controversy,  or  was  at  least  to  put  it  to  a 
temporary,  if  not  serious,  disadvantage. 

All  this  was  well  known  to  our  merchant.  He 
first  swore  Tiffany  to  secrecy,  and  then  set  his 
brains  to  work  as  never  before,  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  rascals  in  'Frisco  and  of  'Frisco  men 
generally.  He  was  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until 
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he  had  paid  these  fellows  off  in  their  own  coin,  and 
had  punished  them  for  making  sport  of  New  York, 
and  for  swindling  him  as  a  New  Yorker. 

To  obtain  redress  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter,  but  he  laid  his  plans,  and  he  had  one  advan- 
tage which  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  had  been 
so  often  in  San  Francisco  that  he  knew  the  temper 
of  the  'Friscans.  He  felt  sure  that  they  would  forgive 
the  jeweller,  in  consideration  of  the  victim  being 
a  New  Yorker.  Not,  of  course,  the  best  business 
opinion.  Such  men  would  consider  the  matter  as 
a  low  swindle,  discreditable  to  the  city  ;  but  the 
average  public  opinion  would  forgive,  if  not  secretly 
approve,  the  smartness  of  the  jeweller,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  citizenship  of  the  man  swindled.  So 
sure  was  he  of  this  that  he  had  little  doubt  that  the 
jeweller  would  talk  about  his  rascally  "deal."  He 
would  boast  of  how  he  had  taken  in  a  New  Yorker, 
privately  to  his  friends.  Each  of  them  would  tell 
it  as  a  good  story  to  another  man.  It  would  be 
received  with  an  amused  smile  and  run  all  over  the 
city. 

The  New  Yorker  went  back  to  Tiffany. 

"  Would  it  be  possible,"  he  asked,  "  to  take  out 
this  false  diamond  and  insert  a  real  one  so  precisely 
like  it  that  no  one  could  suspect  the  change?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Tiffany. 

"Well,  do  so  then,  "said  the  New  Yorker,  "and 
keep  the  false  stone  for  my  further  instructions." 

Tiffany  duly  carried  out  these  orders,  and  the 
day  before  the  New  Yorker  started  on  his  next 
journey  to  San  Francisco,  he  called  to  take  up  the 
diamond  ring. 
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"There  is  no  mistake  about  it  this  time?"  he 
observed. 

"  None,  whatever." 

"  I  suppose  no  jeweller  of  repute  could  possibly 
mistake  that  stone  for  anything  but  a  real  diamond?" 

"No  jeweller  who  understood  his  business," 
said  Tiffany. 

The  New  York  merchant  started  for  San 
Francisco  and  transacted  his  business.  When  that 
was  finished  he  sauntered  that  evening  into  the  bar 
of  the  principal  hotel,  where  a  crowd  of  business  men 
usually  held  a  kind  of  informal  exchange,  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  or  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  steamers. 

Presently  he  moved  up  to  the  bar,  gave  his 
order,  and  got  into  a  chat  with  the  barman. 

Now,  just  as  an  American  is  recognized  as  an 
American  in  London,  before  he  has  spoken  a  word, 
or  just  as  a  Marseilles  man  is  known  in  Paris,  so 
all  the  men  present,  who  observed  the  New  York 
merchant,  knew  he  came  from  New  York,  but  when, 
in  the  pauses  of  conversation,  they  heard  the  word 
diamonds,  and  the  name  of  the  rascally  jeweller, 
attention  was  called  to  the  stranger.  He  was 
showing  a  fine  ring  to  the  barman. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  was  saying,  "I  guess  you  can 
set  diamonds  in  'Frisco.  I  bought  this  ring  here 

of  • (naming  the  jeweller)  when  I  was  last  in 

your  city,  and  it  was  much  admired  in  New  York." 

The  barman,  who,  like  everyone  else,  had  heard 
the  story  of  the  swindle,  saw  in  a  moment  that  this 
must  be  the  victimised  New  Yorker,  and,  wonder  of 
wonders,  he  was  apparently  still  deluded,  and  even 
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now  believed  a  paste  diamond  to  be  a  real  one  !  ! 
The  men  present  jumped  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  barman.  They  were  all  interested  to  see  the 
hero  of  the  adventure,  and  they  were  more  than 
astonished  at  the  latest  development.  Was  there 
in  all  New  York,  they  were  thinking,  such  an 
innocent  as  this  man,  not  to  find  out  that  he  had 
been  swindled  in  that  way  in  three  months?  The 
thing  seunded  impossible,  but  here  it  was  before 
them.  They  listened  to  the  conversation. 

"I  calculate  you  must  have  jewellers  in  New 
York?"  observed  the  barman. 

"First-rate  ones,  none  better  than  Tiffany." 

"Well,  I  advise  you  to  show  your  ring  to 
Tiffany,"  the  barman  went  on. 

"So  I  have,"  came  the  reply,  and  the  astonished 
group  of  men  listened  again.  "  Tiffany  said  it  was 
a  fine  stone." 

"Calculate  he  only  glanced  at  it,"  said  the 
barman,  "  It  would  be  on  your  finger  at  the  time 
I  expect?" 

"  Yes,  it  was." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  barman. 

By  this  time  nods  and  winks  were  passing 
among  the  men  present.  The  interview  had 
absorbed  the  full  attention  of  the  room,  and  many 
men  had  approached  the  bar. 

At  last  a  man  with  grey  hair  and  the  inevitable 
Western  goatee  beard,  laconically  addressed  the 
New  Yorker. 

"That  stone  is  no  diamond  at  all,  stranger.  We 

know  all  about  it.  M (the jeweller)  sold  you  a 

paste  diamond,  and  you  paid  7,000  dollars  for  it  I  I " 
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A  titter  went  round  the  room. 

"We  calculate  here  it  takes  a  New  Yorker  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  added,  "we  don't  breed 
such  durned  simples  in  'Frisco.  I  advise  you, 
stranger,  to  steer  clear  of  jewellers  in  future.  You 
won't  do  yourself  any  good  by  that  kind  of  purchase. 

The  New  Yorker  turned  quietly  toward  the 
group,  and  addressed  the  last  speaker. 

"  You  say  this  is  not  a  real  diamond,"  said  he, 
"and  that  you  know  all  about  it !  Guess  some  of 
you  'Friscans,  old  man,  know  too  much.  Anyway, 
you  don't  know  a  diamond  when  you  see  it!  Don't 
you  reckon  M —  — (the  San  Francisco  jeweller)  is 
an  honest  tradesman  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  tradesmen  go,"  came  the  reply. 

"Well,  I  say  this  is  a  real  diamond  right 
enough." 

"  All  right,  stranger,  will  you  put  any  money 
on  that?  " 

"If  you  want  to  bet  I  will,"  said  the  New 
Yorker  quietly. 

"Will  you  put  500  dollars  on  it? "asked  the 
greybeard. 

"  If  you  like." 

"Will  you  bet  me  500?"  asked  another  man. 

"Aye,  or  1,000  dollars." 

"All  right,  i, ooo  dollars." 

Bets  multiplied.  It  seemed  as  if  half  the  men 
present  wished  to  put  some  money  on  the  issue  of 
this  affair. 

The  list  of  bets  ran  up  to  a  fair  figure.  Each 
man  handed  his  stake  to  the  barman,  who  was 
appointed  stakeholder. 

Q 
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"  Now,  stranger,"  said  the  barman,  adding  up 
the  list,  "  I  want  8,200  dollars  from  you." 

The  New  Yorker  paid  over  the  money. 

"  You  had  better  name  the  referee,  gentlemen," 
said  the  barman. 

The  name  of  a  jeweller  of  great  repute  in  San 
Francisco  was  suggested  and  approved,  and  the 
decision  referred  to  him. 

The  room  departed,  wishing  that  New  York 
would  be  good  enough  to  send  over  a  few  more  men 
of  this  kind,  as  it  would  be  as  good  as  an  income  to 
some  'Friscans — at  least,  as  long  as  any  money 
was  left. 

The  next  morning  they  heard  with  amazement 
that  the  referee  had  decided  against  them,  and  that 
the  stranger  had  pocketed  all  the  stakes. 

They  could  not  believe  it.  They  went  round 
to  see  the  referee  jeweller. 

"  There  never  was  a  doubt  on  the  point,"  said 
he.  "  The  diamond  is  as  fine  a  one  as  I  ever  saw. 
Oh,  yes,  1  heard  the  other  disgraceful  story.  You 
should  not  bet  on  such  reports,  neighbours." 

The  New  Yorker  went  back  East,  and  left 
some  puzzled  and  angry  men  behind  him. 


"  Now,  Tiffany,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  again 
to  'Frisco  next  week  ;  1  want  you  to  take  out  this 
diamond  and  hold  it  to  my  order.  Then  put  in  the 
false  diamond  and  make  the  ring  up  just  as  it  was 
at  first." 

Tiffany  followed  these  instructions,  and  the 
false  diamond  once  more  figured  in  the  ring. 
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So  provided  the  New  Yorker  again  ran  over  to 
the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  when  his  business 
was  done  addressed  himself  as  before  to  the  affair 
of  the  diamond.  He  guessed  he  had  so  far 
pretty  well  paid  off  the  'Friscans  for  laughing 
at  him  and  at  New  York.  But  he  had  not 
yet  squared  accounts  with  the  original  rascal  of 
a  jeweller  who  had  started  the  affair,  and  it  was 
against  the  jeweller  that  the  next  proceedings  were 
directed. 

The  New  Yorker  had  given  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  thought  as  to  the  proper  line  of  attack,  and 
began  as  before  by  a  full  consideration  of  what 
would  have  happened  at  San  Francisco. 

He  calculated  that  after  the  loss  of  their  bets, 
at  least  one  man  would  go  down  to  see  the  jeweller 
who  had  sold  the  paste  diamond,  and  would  give 
him  a  piece  of  his  mind.  He  would  abuse  the 
jeweller,  tell  him  what  happened,  and  blame  him  for 
the  loss  of  the  bet.  Such  a  visit  would  no  doubt  be 
followed  by  others,  who  would,  one  after  another, 
use  abusive  language  to  the  jeweller,  and  vow  that 
the  diamond  ring  which  he  said  was  paste  was  a 
real  diamond  after  all. 

The  8,200  dollars  had  been  made  up  of  a  great 
many  bets,  small  and  large.  The  New  Yorker 
reckoned  that  a  number  of  these  men  would  see 
this  jeweller,  and  that  presently  they  would  force 
him,  even  against  his  own  opinion,  to  believe  their 
story.  He  would  at  last  come  to  think  that  for 
once,  impossible  as  it  at  first  seemed  to  him,  he 
must  somehow  have  made  a  mistake,  and  have 
given  the  New  Yorker  a  real  stone  instead  of  a 
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false  one  as  he  supposed.  He  would  comfort 
himself  that,  even  in  that  case,  he  was  no  loser.  He 
had  only  missed  making  a  magnificent  profit  which 
he  thought  to  have  secured. 

The  New  Yorker  felt  sure  that  in  the  end  the 
rascally  jeweller  would  believe  the  stone  to  be  real 
more  firmly  than  anyone  in  'Frisco,  and  he  laid  his 
plan  on  that  supposition.  He  did  not  this  time  go 
to  the  hotel  bar,  but  called  straight  upon  the  jeweller 
himself.  He  wore  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  had 
the  same  suave  and  alert  mannerwhich  distinguished 
him  on  his  former  visit.  The  jeweller  knew  him,  and 
was  in  a  sense  pleased  to  see  no  change  in  his  manner. 
The  New  Yorker  seemed  perfectly  content  and 
satisfied.  That  made  the  matter  certain.  No  man 
who  had  been  swindled  would  ever  have  come  back 
to  look  out  bracelets  for  his  wife  as  this  man  was 
doing.  The  stone  was  and  must  have  been  a  real 
diamond.  Here,  six  months  after,  was  the  man 
wearing  it  and  having  no  doubt  of  it.  Had  the 
intended  fraud  succeeded  somebody  in  New  York 
would  have  found  it  out  months  ago,  and  the  New 
Yorker  would  have  come  here  to  load  him  with 
reproaches  or  worse.  It  might  even  have  become  a 
very  awkward  matter,  and  have  forced  him  to  leave 
'Frisco.  Now  any  danger  was  over.  The  New 
Yorker  had  meantime  looked  out  two  splendid 
bracelets  and  began  to  talk. 

"That  was  a  very  nice  ring,"  he  observed, 
"which  you  sold  me  some  time  ago.  My  New 
York  friends  admired  it  very  much." 

"  I  see  you  are  still  wearing  it,"  cautiously 
replied  the  jeweller. 
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"Yes,  I  am,  but  I  seldom  wear  any  ring  long. 
We  are  a  restless  folk  in  New  York  and  like  change. 
I  buy  rings  and  get  tired  of  them  after  a  time.  If 
this  had  not  been  a  fine  one  I  should  have  swopped 
it  off  at  Tiffany's  for  another  some  time  since." 

"  Well,  I  can  swop  it  for  you,"  said  the  'Frisco 
jeweller,  "just  as  easily  as  Tiffany.  Here  are  some 
rings.  Do  you  see  anything  you  like?" 

The  New  Yorker  looked  at  a  few  of  them. 

"Don't  much  care  for  them,"  said  he,  "but  I 
like  a  swop  if  we  can  manage  it." 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  the  jeweller,  "what 
else  will  you  swop  it  for? — diamond  earrings  for 
instance.  Here  are  a  fine  pair." 

"  My  wife  has  diamond  earrings,"  said  the  New 
Yorker,  "  but  why  not  swop  the  bracelets?  I  guess 
they  are  not  so  valuable  as  the  ring,  but  selling  a 
ring  one  is  tired  of  is  not  like  buying  a  new  one. 
I  will  swop  you  the  ring  for  the  bracelets  if  you  say 
so." 

"  But  the  bracelets  are  only  worth  5,500  dollars, 
and  you  must  have  paid  me  more  than  that  for  the 
ring?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,  6,000  or  7,000,  but  you  need  not 
hesitate  on  that  account.  I  never  object  to  a  jeweller 
making  a  profit  out  of  swops  or  deals  with  me  so 
long  as  he  suits  me  in  what  I  buy.  Jewellery  which 
does  not  please  me  I  would  not  have  at  all  at  half 
its  value." 

"You  can,  of  course,  take  the  bracelets  if  you 
choose,"  said  the  jeweller,  "but  you  have  made  a 
very  bad  swop." 

"  I  am  content  all  the  same." 
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The  New  Yorker  left  by  the  next  train,  and 
what  the  jeweller  said  and  did  when  he  found  out 
that  the  stone  was  false  never  reached  New  York 
ears.  It  was  a  famous  case  of  biter  bit,  and,  as 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  cities,  the 
game  may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  a  draw. 

But  the  wife  of  a  New  York  merchant  wears 
valuable  inlaid  bracelets  of  California!!  gold,  and 
her  husband  vows  that  they  cost  him  less  than 
nothing! 

A  man  in  San  Francisco  swopped  them  with 
him,  he  vows,  for  an  old  ring  not  worth  fifty 
dollars!  ! 

"But  what,"  he  asks,  "can  madam  expect 
from  San  Franciscans?" 
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